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ASPECTS OF THE VEDANTA. 




SOME APPRECIATIONS OF THE VEDANTA. 


PROF* MAX MULLER ^ spend my happiest hours in 
reading Vedantic books. They are to me like the light of the 
morning, like the pure air of the mountains, — so simple, so true, if 
once understood. 

** The Upanishads are the sources of the Vedanta 

philosophy, a system in which human speculation seems to me to 
have reached its very acme.” 

VICTOR COUSIN:-" When we read with attention the 
poetical and philosophical monuments... of India,. ..we discover 
there so many truths, and truths so profound, and which make 
such a contrast with the meanness of the results at which the 
European genius has sometimes stopped, that we are constrained 
to bend the knee before that of the East, and to see in this cradle 
of the human race the native land of the highest philosophy. 

SCHOPENHAUER:—" Prom every sentence (of the Upani- 
shads of Vedanta) deep, original and sublime thoughts arise, and 
the whole is pervaded by a high and holy and earnest spirit... in 
the whole world there is no study... so beneficial and so elevating 
as that of the Upanishads (the Vedanta)... (They) are products of 
the highest wisdom... It is destined sooner or later to become the 
faith of the people ” 

DR- PAUL DEUSSEN “ The Vedanta is, now as in the 
ancient time, living in the mind and heart of every thoughtful 
Hindu This fact may be for poor India in so many misfor- 

tunes a great consolation ; for the eternal interests are higher 
than the temporary ; and the system of the Vedanta, as founded 
on the Upanishads and Vedanta-sutras and accomplished by 
Sankara's commentaries on them,— equal in rank to Plato and 
Kant— is one of the most valuable products of the genius of man- 
kind in its search for the eternal truth. 

DR. 60LDSTUCXER: — "The Vedanta is the sublimest 
machinery set into motion by oiiental thought.” 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In issuing a Second Edition of “ Aspects of the Vedanta,” the- 
publishers have taken the opportunity to make the^ collection of 
Essays on the Vedanta more eoniprehensivo by the addition of the 
following papers ; - Ethics of the Vedanta by Kao Dahadur 
Vasudeva J. Kirtikar ; The Philosophy of the Vedanta by Dr. Paul 
Deussen; The Vedanta Philosophy *by| Swami Vi vekananda ; and 
the Vedanta toward all Religions by Swami Abhedananda. 

It is hoped that the book in its improved form will command 
even a wider circulation than the previous one. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

♦ 



ANY of the papers collected together in this volume originally 
appeared in the Ih'nJnnai'adin and in the Ind'ciii Reviev\ 


while some others were delivered as lectures or written as papers 
by the gentlemen under whose names they appear. They have 
not been arranged with a view to any completeness of presenta- 
tion, bpt it is hoped that the various aspects of the subject pre- 
sented herein will stimulate the reader to an appreciation and 
study of the eternal principles of the Vedanta. 


The publishers desire to express their obligations to Mr, M. C. 
Alasingaperunial, Proprietor of the Brahjnavnfiui ^ for having 
kindly permitted several of the articles from his journal to appear 
in this volume. 



VEDANTA— SOME REASONS FOR STUDY.* 

BY Mr. N. VYTHINATHA AIYAU AVERGAL, M.A. 


f HE Vedanta has been described as being both a 
philosophy and a religion. And it has been thought 
* that this combination of the two into one marks a 
loAV sbige of civilization. But any sharp separation of the 
one from the other is logically impossible ; and if these 
stand united in the V^edaiita, it is becjiuse the two are so 
intimately coniuicted, that we cannot possibly investigate 
the one without Ixdng inevitably drawn into the other. 
Philosophy is the science of sciences ; its subject-matter is 
the whole range of bcientitic phenomena ; and its aim is to 
combine all these into a consistent whole, to dive deep into 
the v’erities underlying them and to decide upon the First 
Principles which form the bases of scientific certainty. 
Thus Philosophy is necessarily drawn into the problems of 
ultimate realitu^s, thi*ir nature, origin and mutual relations. 
It is the handmaid of science for science dej^ends for the 
justification of its methods and of its premises upon philo- 
sophy. it is also the twin-sister of religion, for in giving 
a verdict on the foundations of science, it decides the 
natui*e and scope of religion as well. The (luestion of the 
origin of the world and of its phenomena is oidy another 
form of the (juestion regarding the existence and nature of 
its Creatoj*, be it a blind force in indej)emlent control of 
the force-manifesbitions in the perpetual strejim of c.ausa- 
tion, into which science has resolved and is resolving tiie 

* A lecture delivered to the Fresidonoy College Literary 
Society by the late Mr. N. Vythinatha Aiyar Avergal, M.A 
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march of cosmic events ; or be that Creator of the world 
an intelligent, omnipotent, and benevolent Being, who is 
immanent in the world, or who watches and controls its 
process from the outside. The philosophy of the pheno- 
menal cosmos, of its nature and origin, leads us unavoid- 
ably to the regions of religion, and the inherent connec- 
tion between cosmic facts and events on the one hand and 
their metfiphysical explanation and divine origin on the 
other accounts for the dual character of Vedantism. 

It may be thought that we of the nineteenth century, 
enriched as we are with the intellectual harvest of so many 
ages can do better than go back to the thoughts of the 
primitive minds of India. Our intellectual inheritance is 
the ever-growing accumulation of the mental activity of 
many centuries and of more than one continent. We are 
masters of the distilled knowledge of thousands of genera- 
tions, of which euch has sat in judgment over its inherit- 
ance from the past and has passed that inheritance through 
the searching crucible of intellectual criticism. Physical 
science was litei-ally unknown to the thinkers of the 
Vedanta ; and a reasoned concatenation of the facts and 
doings of nature was not theirs. They had not therefore 
that discipline of the intellect which comes of our logical 
search into the wa^^s of nature ; and it may be fisked 
whether we are to sit at the feet of the antiquated Rishis 
of the Vedic times, while our intellect has received such 
training and while we are in possession of such stores of 
i^asoned knowledge. 

But a deeper investigation into the nature of the 
human mind on the one hand and of the problems here 
taken up for solution on the other cannot but give us 
a pause in this fancied pride of intellectual growth. The 
province of Reason is not unlimited and illimitable ; and 
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^ven within its legitimate sphere its sway is not absolute. 
The whole body of classified and well-arranged facts, im 
their particular or in their generalised form, and the 
whole body of inference from those factsy or briefly, 
what we call science is confined to human experience ; that 
is, to the interpretation by the subjective mind of the 
perennial currents of sensations and ideas. Our reasoned 
knowledge is limited to the contents of our minds, and to 
the sphere of our consciousness. It is time that of these 
•contents of our minds we project more than one- half into 
the iniiigined void which we conceive to lie outside our con- 
fk^iousness. We erect the material w’orld upon the basis, 
•one may say, of our mental states. But in any \'iew we 
may take of the scope of Reason, it must be granted tliat 
the mind is ever making in^ational lejips into the unknown 
which lies beyond the province of Reason and of Science. 
There are also phenomena, mental and volitional, which are 
ultm-rational, or iri-ational if you please, wdiich as pheno- 
mena must be amenable to scientific enquiry, but as irra- 
tional, break loose from the legitimate moorings of science. 
At the one extreme stands the well-ordered science of ob- 
jective nature, and at the other, the appai*ently chaotic 
phenomena with which the name of metaphysics is connect- 
ed. The external world of nature is observed and 
-examined ; its seveinl aspects are abstracted ; and there 
arises the heirarchy of the sidences. And these same ex- 
periences when looked at from their subjective side melt 
4iway into sensations and ideas, and reason is irresistibly 
led to furnish them with a substantial basis in the eternal 
realities of metaphysics. In l^ilding up the elaborate 
system of the objective sciences, the material world is 
^assumed as a reality ; and this reality glares us in the face 
in the machinery of modern civilisation, and in its socuii 
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and political movements. But these same phenomena, so 
vast in their multiplicity, are all contained in some mysteri- 
ous fashion within the four corners of the human mind. 
Reason is the name given to but a change in the form of 
the presentation of the contents of the mind. The sciences 
are all of them but emanations from the contact of the 
mystery known as the human mind with the metaphysical, 
entity which has been supposed to stand outside the mind 
and contra-distinguished from it. Thus, for our reasoned 
knowledge a metaphysical basis at each one of its limits is 
required. It is connected on the one hand with an un- 
known but assumed matter and on the other with an 
equally unknown and unknowable mind. Its vision abuts 
on every side on metaphysical pre-suppositions which go 
under the several names of matter, mind, causjition, space, 
<fec. 

These metaphysical realities or assumptions are thus 
required to round off the dominion proper of Reason and 
Science. And we should also remember that all our boasted 
intellectual advance is as nothing in regard to them. They 
now stand and have always stood, outside the pale of what 
we ordinarily understand by the term knowledge. The blaze 
of intellectual light that has grown in intensity and depth 
with the progress of civilization has been strictly confined 
to this side of the impenetrable veil dmwn over metaphysi- 
cal entities. All that reason has done in regaid to what 
lies or may lie outside the range of sense-perception is only 
this — the declaration that it is unreachable by sense and 
that it is hence unknowable. Of what lies thus beyond the 
reach of reason, even existence, it may be thought, (?annot 
be rightly predicated. But Spencer and Huxley, while 
confessing to the impotency of reason to penetrate into the 
recesses of the^etemal realities of the universe, will not yet 
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push their agnosticism so far as to deny even their reality* 
Though as knowledge approaches its culmination ” says 
Spencer, ** every unaccountable and seemingly supernatural 
fact is brought into the category of facts that are account- 
able and natural ; yet, at the same time, all accountable 
and natural facts are proved in their ultimate genesis un- 
accountable and supernatural.” 

Now Philosophy ventures to pry into what is thus 
screened off from our empirical vision. The empiricist re- 
solves all knowledge into sensations, and this leads him 
logically to agnosticism. If we accept that our knowledge 
is limited to what is revealed to our mind in its commerce 
with the external world ; if we confine our vision, as the 
empiricists do, to the Knowable revealed to the perceiving 
mind through the agency of the senses, then indeed should 
we declare that the ultra-sensual region claimed as its 
peculiar sphere by metaphysics is impassably shut off from 
us ; agnosticism proclaims this and this alone ; its dogma 
is that the sphere of knowledge is limited to the world of 
sense-perception ; and that non-Knowledge or ignorance is 
the right frame of mind in regard to what lies or may lie 
beyond that world of sense-perception. But there is one 
important fact that empiricism seems to ignore. Science 
under its guidance has brought or tides to bring within its 
sphere, the whole range of phenomena, physical and psy- 
chical. And its grasp of the physical half of the pheno- 
menal cosmos is thorough-going and secure ; but its work in 
regard to the other half of its subject-matter — the psychi- 
cal, is not equally exhaustive. It does not seem to have 
even a comprehension of the whole range of psychical 
phenomena. And it is exactly that portion of these phe- 
nomena which it ignores, or of which its view is hiilf-heart- 
ed and halting, that is, of the utmost importance to man* 
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Among the phenomena most characteiistic of man are his^ 
religious convictions and beliefs. These with his ideas re- 
garding his moral l esponsibility fill no small space of his 
life. In no country and in respect of no nation can it be- 
said that these phenomena relating to religion and moral- 
ity are insignificant or that they are unimportant. They 
wcupy not only much of the time and attention of all 
nations, including those who are the most civilised, but 
exercise also a considei-able amount of influence over their 
conduct through life, as sons, fathei'S, citizens, &;c. It 
should not l>e supposed that in modern times the influence 
of religion has waned. It may be that the fire of the 
Inquisition and the slaughter of the ci'usades have dis- 
appeared ; and in India the (;ruel pike may have forgotten 
its function. Our age has learnt to be tolerant in mutters 
of religion, but not thereby to lose sight of the existence 
of a craving for something other than empiricism and its 
teachings. These moml and religious phenomena have 
changed their form of external manifestation, but their 
springs in our innermost nature yet run fresh and full. 
And these inherent tendencies that draw us towards the 
supersensual now act mainly upon the ethical side of our 
nature. Their force is now as strong as evei*, but it is felt 
mostly in the shaping of our social deportment. The ex- 
tended vision of modern times has served to extend tho 
sphere as well of our ethical sympathies. 

Now it is this side of our nature, these religio-ethical 
phenomena so strikingly present in us and so potent over 
our feelings and actions, that modern empiricism has failed' 
adequately to grapple with. If Science is to take under its 
wings the whole range of phenomena falling within our 
observation, the neglect by it of these is by no means 
justifiable. It is not a scientific explanation of the ethie 
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side of man simply to state its psychological’ origin and 
development. Our conscience may have come into exis- 
tence in the particular manner described by the empirical 
moralists ; our religious instincts and beliefs may have 
heen developed out of some of the primitive elements 
in our nature as the sociologists assert. But the ques- 
tion of their growth is not the question of their autho- 
rity. And there is the further question of the nature 
and origin of those primitive instincts themselves from 
which our notions on Religion and Ethics are said to 
have sprung up. It is here that modern science has failed 
in its mission ; and it is exactly here that the metaphysician 
.comes in with his ultra-physical data to emancipate the 
Scientific Retison which stands entangled in the meshes of 
First Principles and primitive instincts. 

It should not be supposed that in going back to the 
Vedic times of India for a solution of these metaphysical 
problems, we are seeking refuge in darkness from light. 
The thoughts of our ancients have lost none of their wis- 
dom and weight because of their antiquity. It is not 
simply because, as has been pointed out above, these 
thoughts refei’ to a depirtiuent of our natui'e on which 
motlern Science has not and cannot shed any light that was 
not within the reach of the ancient sjiges. This is true no 
doubt. But there is a stronger reason for this seaixjh into 
the past than this mere lack of advance in metirphysics 
since the days of our Upanishads. It is that the sjiges of 
ancient India have brought to bear upon these questions an 
acuteness and strength of intellect which is suiprising in 
itself and is almost unequalled even by the foremost of 
modern minds. You should not suppose that I am assert- 
ing a mythical impossibility in claiming for the ancient 
Indians a vigour of intellectual perception matchless in ita 
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degree. There has been immense progress, indeed, since 
their time. But this progress has not been in the perspi- 
cuity of intellectual comprehension, “ The secrets of the 
universe have indeed been plumbed, and with the know- 
ledge so obtained, man has turned the world into a vast 
workshop where all the powers of nature work submissively 
in bondage to supply his wants,” The almost universal 
tendency has been to regard the intellectual factor as the 
ruling and dominant one in the advance made by modem 
nations. But quite recently attention has been directed to 
a comparison of the average intellectual development in the 
old civilizations, with the average mental development 
under modem civilization ; and the result of this compari- 
son is found to be against the latter. Although Western 
civilization of recent centuries has “ developed a sti-ength, 
a magnificence and an undoubted promise which over- 
shadows the fame and the achievement ” of the civiliza- 
tions of ancient Greece and Borne, “ the fuller knowledge 
and the more accurate methods of research and examina- 
tion of our own time,” says Mr. Benjamin Kidd, “ have 
only tended to confirm the view, that in average mental 
development the moderns are not the superiors, but the 
inferiors of those ancient people who have so completely 
dropped out of the human struggle for existence. Judged 
by the standard of intellectual development alone, we of 
the modern European races who seem to have been so 
unmistakably marked out by the operation of the law of 
natural selection to play a commanding part in the history 
of the world, have, in fact no claim whatever to consider 
ourselves as in advance of ancient Greeks, all the extraor- 
dinary progress and prowess of the modern world notwith- 
standing. The marvellous accomplishments of modem 
civilization are not the colossal products of individual minds 
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Bmongst US ; they are all the results of small accumula- 
tions of knowledge slowly and painfully made and added to 
‘by many minds through an indefinite number of genera- 
tions in the past, every addition to this store of knowledge 
affording still greater facilities for further additions. It 
must not be assumed, even of the minds that have from 
time to time made considemble additions to this common 
stock of accumulated knowledge that they have been sepa- 
rated from the general average or from the minds of other 
races of men of lower social development, by the immense 
intellectual interval which each achievement standing 
by itself would seem to imply.” The great strides 
of modern civilization have been the products of the time 
rather than of individuals. Even those nations which are 
generally styled the lower races do not appear to be lower 
than the so-called higher races in point of mere intellctual 
power. This applies to the Maories of New Zealand as 
much as to the natives of this country. Of our country- 
men, Mr. Benjamin Kidd, from whose i-emarkable book 
on Social Evolution I have already quoted, says : “ These 
natives have proved themselves the rivals of Europejins in 
European branches of learning. Indian and Burmese stu- 
dents who have come to England to be trained for the legal 
and other professions have proved themselves not the in- 
feriors of their Eumpean colleagues ; and they have, from 
time to time, equalled and even surpassed the best English 
students against whom they have been matched.” 

If this be the verdict of modern science even in re- 
gard to the degenerate race now inhabiting India, degene- 
rate through centuries of Moslem invasions and amu'chy, 
what necessity is there to press the argument in favour of 
the intellectual greatness of the ancient authors of Indian 
metaphysics ? And as in the I’egion of ultra-Sensuous per- 
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ceptioii modem researches have proved inefficient and ineffec- 
tual, and as in consequence the perception of truth depends 
necessarily upon our innate powers, it stands to reason that 
the philosophical thoughts of the ancients, endowed as they 
w’ere w’ith an extraordinary acuteness of mental vision, may 
be studied to advantage even after the lapse of so many 
centuries. 

What is this philosophy and this metaphysics to 
which so much importance is here attached ? This high 
estimate of its value should not be imagined to be due, in 
any the least extent, to the unconscious predilection in us 
for what belongs to our country. Oriental scholars enjoy- 
ing a wide i*eputation and accepted as undoubted authori- 
ties on the subject are unanimous in their praise of the 
A^edanta as a philosophy. Professoi* Max Midler’s views on 
the subject are too well-known to need repetition here. In 
his lectures on the Vedanta he says, for instance : “ Such 
speculations are apt to make us feel giddy ; but whatever 
we may think about them they show at all events to what 
a height Indian philosophy had risen in its patient climb 
from peak to peak, and how strong its lungs must have 
been to be able to breathe in such an atmosphere.” “ The 
system of the Vedanta,” says Professor Deussoii,“ as found- 
ed upon the Upanishads and Vedanta Sutras and accom- 
panied by Sankara’s commentaries upon them, — equal in 
rank to Plato and Kant — is one of the most valuable pro- 
ducts of the genius of mankind in its search for the eternal 
truth.” And it is not too much to claim the right at least 
to a respectful hearing for that which has evoked such feel- 
ings from European savants. 

As a philosophy the Vedanta in(|uires into the ulti- 
mate bases of phenomena. We intei-pret the material world 
and the world of mind, so mysteriously joined to our 
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bodies, through our sense impressions. Matter is to us^ 
coloured ; its sounds are caught by our ears ; we perceive 
its surface as hot or cold, rough or smooth, plane or spheri- 
cal ; and we enjoy its smell and tastes. The forces that 
sway matter, both molar and molecular, we ponder and 
study. In these and other ways we grapple with the mate* 
rial world with the senses as our instruments, and it is 
through these alone that we can reach that world. Now 
the question arises as to the existence of a something be- 
hind these attributes, ns the substratum of which colours, 
sounds, smells, tastes, <fcc., are but apj^endages and 
belongings. This substi-atum, if it exists, cannot be 
known through sense-imj)ressions. For then it will 
become a colour, a sound, a taste, ike , and thus will 
be brought down to the category of attributes. The 
Vedanta declares therefore that the eternal cannot be 
known through the ti'ansient. This eternal substratum of 
the world, not thus accessible to our senses, we yet believe 
to exist. We may go the whole way ^\ith the philosopher 
who w'ould resolve all our knowledge into sensjttions ; it 
may be a matter of rational conviction to us that what is 
inaccessible to the senses must necessarily be beyond the 
sphere of knowledge. And it is but reasonable to say that 
we ai'e not entitled to speak of what is unknowm and 
unknowable. Yet the conviction of the existence of a 
material is too strong to be got rid of by such arguments, 
cogent though they appear to be w hen looked at from the 
analytical point of view . It is insufficient to say that the 
mind has built up a wwld of its owm from the materials 
supplied to it by the senses. The i'ei>eated experience of 
sensations by us in particular gi'oups and in pai'ticuLir 
successions, it has been said, explains the gi'owth in us of 
material objects and their orderly arrangement. But 
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whence this possibiKty of experiencing them repeatedly ? 
Why should the same group of sensations recur to us and 
to others in any particular order or arrangement ? Why 
thisperdurability among the groups of number of sensations? 
A material object is not simply the summation of a number 
of sensations. These sensations are permanently bound 
up together into inseparable bundles. What is the explana- 
tion of this permanent bond among these attributes of 
matter ? Is there a nucleus corresponding to our idea of 
matter around which these experienced attributes cohere ? 
Or, is it the mere play of fancy to ascribe to them a 
permanency which does not belong to them ? 

Here is a question before which science along with 
reason stand discomfited and spell -bound ; and in despair, 
it would destroy and deny what it cannot comprehend. The 
perceiving mind is no less mysterious than the perceived 
matter ; and Nihilism has solved the mystery by 
destroying the former as well as the latter. The existence 
of these mysteries both in the sphere of sensations and in 
the external world does not in the least affect the practical 
concerns of life. The objects continue to be what they are 
and continue to serve the usual purposes of life even 
though we may be unable to comprehend their innermost 
texture. They may be but airy combinations of sensations, 
tangible to the muscular sense, coloured to the vision and 
so on. Or they may be substantial realities of which these 
attributes are only the outside varnish. So also in regard 
to our minds. There may be nothing in the background 
of our consciousness corresponding to our notion of mind 
and self. The I of our conviction may be an illusion built 
on no logical basis. The fleeting experiences of the mind 
have, it is true, a bond of union, which bond is a mystery 
unsolved by sense-experience and rationalism. Here also 
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what is insoluble has been destroyed and the Gordian knot' 
has been cut by an easy process. But these ghosts of a 
material world and a mental world cannot be so readily 
allayed. Nor can we rest satisfied eveh with a simple* 
negation of the possibility of knowing them. The Yedantic 
philosophy fully recognizes this element of permanency in 
our psychological structure of a material world and of a 
mental world. To the knowledge of these two departments 
of experience resolvable into sensations, we have to add the* 
notion of permanency. The attiibutes of matter are 
permanently bundled up together in various ways ; and so* 
also the attributes of mind. And whatever explanation 
may be attempted of this notion of permanency as due to- 
variations in our experiences, such an explanation cannot do* 
away with the fact. A residuum there is, all must admit, 
which sensations do not and cannot account for ; and of this 
residuum Western philosophy does not seem to have attain- 
ed to a clear vision. It has either rest contented with the 
assumption of a gross material world as present to our 
ordinary vision or it has destroyed it completely. It has^ 
not sifted its contents with care and laid firm hold of their 
ultimate meaning. Even Mill, whose analysis of matter is 
so striking and acute, did not see that the permanency or 
perdurability which he asserted as the residual factor both 
in liLs analysis of matter and of mind, required a fuller 
recognition as an ultimate element in the philosophy of 
jierception than he was willing to accord to it. This ele- 
ment of permanency in the material world of perception 
and in the mental world of self-consciousness is set up jis 
an ultimate fact of philosophical analysis by the Vedan- 
tins ; and they call it Mvla praJcriti or Maya, The term 
Maya htis no doubt come to mean illusion ; but this waa 
not its meaning in the text of the Vedanta as originally 
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•expounded. The word Maya occurs but very rarely in the 
Vedas ; and it means in them not illusion, but Divine 
power. The same is true of the significance of the term 
in the few passages of the Upanishads where it is used. 
When the Loi*d is said in the Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad 
to appear as multiform through the Mayas^ the reference 
is clearly to His crefitive Sakti. The Lord is represented 
as careering rapidly through the appearances of the world 
with “ the horses yoked.” The mind has the horses or the 
senses under its control ; and with these yoked or control!- 
•ed horses, it i)roceeds to its work of creative knowledge. 
But in the ultimate analysis, the horses, the world and all 
resolve themselves into the Brahman. “ This Atman is the 
horses, this is the ten, and the thousands, many and end- 
less.” In the Sevetasvatara-Upanishad, it is said that “the 
sages, devoted to meditation and concentration, have seen 
the power belonging to (lod Himself.” The sages “ medi- 
iiate on the river whose water consists of the five streams, 
which is wild and winding with its five springs whose 
names are the five vital breaths, whose fountain-head is 
the mind, the course of the five kinds of perception.” The 
five streams here refeiTed to are the five percipient senses 
which wind about the material structure of the world ; and 
the liver of the phenomenal runs along the course of 
mental perceptions. It will be seen that here again the 
idea of illusion is entirely absent. And when the student 
is called upon to identify Prakriti or nature with Maya in 
the same Upanishad and the Lord is spoken of as the 
Mayin^ the reference is, as Professor Max Muller observes, 
only to the creative power of the Lord. 

The Vedanta corrects the popular notion of the mate- 
rial world and contends that it has no essence independent 
of mental pereeption — a contention which is amply sustain- 
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•ed by modem science. That material existence is to us 
known only as perception is a doctrine of the Vedanta, as 
it is a doctrine of the modem theory of knowledge. The 
former is perhaps more emphatic in maintaining the un- 
reliable character of sensations and appearances — unrelia- 
ble as implying anything more than what they are, as con- 
trasted with noumenal realities-^-a doctrine that has the 
full support of modern psychology. To revert to the 
Vedantic doctrine of Maya. Now this Maya is the Sakti 
or power of God and is anmli — beginningless. It is divine 
in its origin but is not eternal, for it may come to 
4in end. Reserving this latter asjject of the question for 
the present, the significance of the statements that Maya 
or Sakti is divine and that it has endured from the begin- 
ning should be attended to. We found that beyond and 
behind the phenomena of perception, underlying the attri- 
butes or bundles of possibilities of sensations, constituting 
the objects of the mateiial woild, there is the impoi'tant 
fact of their fK^rmaneiicy. Sensations viewed as elements 
in our t^xpei ience are tleeting ; one sensation follows 
another in rn])i(l succession and no one sensjition endures 
continuously for any appreciable period of time. But when 
these same sensations are projected out of the mind into 
the external, they are viewed to be the attributes of 
material objects oj- in philosojducal language, as bundles of 
sensations - they lose their fleeting chn meter and acquii'e 
the opposite characteristic of peiinanency. It is this that 
retpiires a full recognition and explanation. And we 
<daim for the Vedanta the clearness of analytical Wsion to 
have recognised this residual element in our experience 
aftei* making the fullest allowance for the fleeting sensations 
in which it is embodied. Through our consciousness, 
whether centi*ed in self or directed out of it, there runs in 
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a perpetual current this conviction o£ perdurability ; an<t 
the philosopher has therefore to fix his attention on this 
and to take its bearings as an element of the universe. The- 
Vedantin declares it to be a power of Brahman, that is, he- 
declares that it is an ultimate fact. Whether this declaration 
amounts to a confession of his ignorance of the ultimate- 
nature of this fact or whether we can clothe this statement 
with a realizable significance is another question. But we 
need not seriously object even to the former alternative, 
for we may then seek refuge in the observation of Professor 
Max Muller that 

there is a point in every system of philosophy where a 
confession of ignoranoe is inevitable and all the greatest philosophers 
have had to confess that there are limits to our understanding the 
world ; nay, this knowledge of the limits of our understanding has,, 
since ^nt's Criticism of Pure Reason, become the very foundation 
of all critical philosophy. 

The doctrine of Maya is the Yedantin's view of 
cosmogony ; Brahman, the supreme, is associated with a 
certain power called Maya or Avidya to which the* 
appearance of this universe is due. Why is this power 
called by such names as Maya, nesciencte, ignoi'aiice, illusion ? 
It is because in the view of the Vedantin, this power and 
its effect, that is the world and its belongings, stand in the- 
way of our reaching to a knowledge of the ultimate truth. 
Kow knowledge is either of phenomena or of noumena. 
And engrossed in the former we are unable to rise to a 
knowledge of the latter ; and as a knowledge of the eternal 
realities affects our destinies most intimately, whatever 
operates to screen them off from us must be viewed as 
darkness keeping us away from light. Remember that 
science in its soberest form has made no declaration hostile 
to metaphysics ; and God has yet a place in the universe. 
If so, a knowledge of God, of the relation that subsists 
between Him and ourselves, and also of His relation to the- 
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material universe ought to be admitted to be indispensable, 
or at least desirable. And if the phenomenal knowledge 
that comes to us through the senses tends to withdraw us 
from the search for the underlying principles of existence, 
we may well term this phenomenal knowledge avidya — 
ignorance, not because it is valueless in itself, but because 
of its self-centering hostility to the higher kind of knowledge. 
The Veclantin confines his attention to the highest 
problems of life ; and views with disfavour whatever tends 
to obscure the philosophic vision. And the phenomenal has 
this tendency ; and receives hence such names as avidya^ 
illusion, ttc. These names have given ofience to many, 
both in this country and elsewhere, but it will be seen 
that they have done so without reason. For in the first 
place we must allow that the problems of metaphysics have 
important bearings on human life. If our life time 
here is but an instant in the eternity that belongs to us, 
if in consequence our temporal concerns are as nothing 
in the balance when weighed with our concerns in 
the hereafter, if these premises, in no way rejected 
even by agnosticism, be granted, then indeed it follows 
indisputably that the problems of the future have a higher 
value than those of the present. This absolute superiority^ 
if once admitted, justifies fully the language adopted by 
the Vedantin in repect of the material concerns of life. 
These concerns are paramount, it is true, to physical 
science and to us as denizens on this earth. Science endea- 
vours to make the best of the present ; and it is but just 
and proper that it should do so. But that is no reason 
why we should forget that the concerns of science are after 
all subordinate to the higher concerns of philovsophy. 
Children when engaged in their engrossing pastimes may 
not have the remotest glimpse of the serious pi'oblems of 
2 
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life that await them in the future, and yet the latter are 
more important than the former. And we should not 
quarrel with children for securing the utmost pleasure from 
their pastimes while engaged in them. The same applies 
to the relation between philosophy and science. The latter 
engrossing as it Is and, we may say, engi*ossing as it ought 
to be, has yet to yield to the other in intrinsic worth ; and 
may be called Avidya^ Mdya^ in comparison. To show that 
the statement, that even agnostic science has not brought 
its good sense into peril by a complete negation of meta- 
physics, is not gratuitous, permit me to refer to a remark.a- 
ble passage in the writings of Huxley : 

‘‘ The student of nature, who starts from the axiom 
of the universality of the law of causation, cannot I’efuse 
to admit an eternal existence ; if he admits the conserva- 
tion of energy, if he admits the existence of immatenal 
phenomena in the form of consciousness, he must admit 
the possibility, at any rate, of an eternal seiies of such 
phenomena ; and, if his studies have not been barren of 
the best fruit of the investigation of nature, he will have 
enough sense to see that when Spinoza says, ‘ by Go<l 
we understand an absolute infinite Being, that is an 
unchangeable Essence, with infinite attributes,’ the God so 
conceived is one that only a very great fool would deny, 
even in his heart. Physical science is as little AtheLstic as 
it is Materialistic.” 

The material world then is a recognised reality and 
has its origin in Brahman. The Vedantin admits the 
knowledge of perception to be right knowledge, but such 
only in its relation to this world and its concerns. But 
this knowledge and these worldly concerns he distinguishes 
from the knowledge of philosophy, of God, creation, ifec. 
This latter knowledge is possible to man, in his view. But 
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iio reach it, he must not forget the fact of the existence of 
iihe verities of philosophy foreshadowed even in perceptual 
l:nowledge. We have already said tliat these abut us on 
•every side even in our dealings with phenomenal appear- 
ances. This recognition of their existence as distinguished 
*from the knowledge of their manifestations and effects, is 
the first step in the process that is to lead us up to a 
knowledge of Brahman. But this recognition is not suffi- 
‘cient by itself for the successful arrival at the final goal. 
When standing on this side of the vestibule of God, when 
studying the multiplex manifestations of the complex 
machine of the universe from the outside, hardly able to 
enter into its revolving wheels and flying bells, the true 
spirit of scientific investigation would have felt the insigni- 
ficance of the inquirer in the presence of the vast conglo- 
meration of energising matter. The man of science may 
.then say with the poet, that he feels, 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And tlie round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 

If this be the right frame of mind even in regard to 
iihe inquiry into the material manifestations of God’s 
Maya, what should be the prepanition of mind requii’ed, to 
render us fit to approach neai*er to the throne of the 
Eternal ? The Vedantin rightly insists upon renunemtion, 
tranquillity, self-i’estniint, and sraddha or fjuth, as the 
necessary conditions antecedent to the , commencement of 
the inquiry into Brahman. For what is it tliat he is in 
quest of ? It is not the plienomena of the world which he 
should observe and examine and dissect with vigilant eyes. 
It is hot simply an enumeration, nor even a classification 
analysis of his mental phenomena. This world is the 
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world of action ; and in it alone is there room for the play 
of the senses. If we would get at the truths which lie be- 
yond and behind it, we must suppress our action and sup- 
press our senses. However valuable these are when dealing 
with the world and its phenomena, though their work as- 
mindbuilders shAild also be recognised, yet when we go to- 
dissect the contents of the mind, our senses and activities- 
are hindrances and not helps in our researches. Even 
Professor Max Miiller fails to grasp the full import of the 
logic of the Vedanta when he says that “the object of the 
Vedanta was to show that we have reali}'^ nothing to conquer 
but ourselves, that we possess everything within us, and 
that nothing is required but to shut our eyes and our 
hearts against the illusion of the world in order to find 
ourselver richer than hetiven and earth.^’ It is true that 
the search for the truths of the Vedanta must be into 
ourselves, and that we must shut our eyes and heaitis if we 
would engage in that search undisturbed by them. But 
the riches higher than those of heaven which our Self is to 
reveal, is not to be the exclusive result of this shutting up 
of our eyes and hearts ; nor should it l^e s«iid that the 
Vedantin requires every individual among us to stand un- 
affected by his sense organs and by his sentiments and 
emotions. If you seek communion with the Brahman en- 
throned on your inner Self, you should approach Him with 
singleness of purpose and exclusive devotion. The Vedanta 
is jealous of rivals and would stand alone in the intellectual 
embrace of its devptee. To understand God, to comprehend 
the process of creation, the natiu-e of the human soul and 
its past life and future destiny, the Self must be grasped 
in its entirety and in its inmost nature ; and to dothis tho 
student must abnegate whatever is calculated to disturb 
Jiim in his absorbing subjectivity. The tranquillity, misna^ 
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ined apathy and quietism, is this indispensable imperturba- 
bility by external calls without which the mind cannot 
possibly soar up the peaks of the Vedanta. This is not any 
dreamy imagination that the Hindu mind specially indul- 
ges in ; it is no indication of any absence of a genius for 
system and order in the Hindu intellect ; nor is it the hur- 
ling of thought as a ventui'e into the nature of metaphy- 
sical conceptions.” It is the only path open for man to 
win what knowledge he can of the realities that ever elude 
the grasp of the unthinking mind. The Vedanta ignores 
the phenomenal, not because the phenomenal is unimpor- 
tant, but because it is beyond the special sphere of investi- 
gation which it marks out for itself ; it is subjective, be- 
cause by being subjective alone can it accomplish its task; 
and it would forget the world and withdniw the mind from 
all temporal calls, as then alone there is a chance of man 
reaching to a knowledge of its teaching. 

The Vedanta i-equires : — - 

That blessed mood 
In which the burden of mystery, 

1 n which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened ; that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 

Until the breath of this corporeal frame,’ 

And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul ; 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 

The mind, thus withdrawn from the phenomenal and 
^also fi*om the cravings of the body with which it stands 
^sociated, should approach the question of the Vedanta in 
R spirit of true faith and devotion, and not in that of cjxviL 
The faith here insisted upon may be said to stand at the 
basis of all religions ; and the Vedanta does not stand alone 
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in this respect. But it is no blind faith that is demand-^ 
ed of the student. In that case, there is no room for 
enquiry or for conviction or knowledge. The demand is- 
negative rather than positive. The Vedanta will have no^ 
determined atheist as its disciple, but demands that the in- 
quiring mind should approach it in a spirit of meek rever- 
ence. Reason should be the guide, but not the tymnt of 
the i^hilosopher. “There is so little which Reason, divested 
of all emotional and instinctive supports, is able to prove 
to our satisfaction that a sceptical aridity is likely to take 
possession of the soul.” The mental mood should not be- 
that described by Wordsworth in the following lines : — 

Till, demanding formal proof 
And seeking it in everything, I lost 
All feeling of conviction ; and, in fine, 

Sick, wearied out of contrarieties. 

Yielded up moral question in despair. 

“ In this mood all those great generalised conceptions 
which are the food of our love, our reverence, our religion,, 
dissolve away,” 

I said above that the A^edanbi demands faith from its- 
disciple. It is only when the student goes to the subject 
with faith that his eyes open into the vista of divine 
truths : “ A man who is free from desires and free from 

grief,” says the Katha Upanishad, ‘‘ sees the majesty of 
Self by the grace of the Creator. The Self cannot be- 
gained by the Veda, nor by understanding, nor by much 
learning. He whom the Self chooses, by him the Self can 
be gained.” 

Few there are who feel an inclination for such inquir- 
ies ; and of these but few uialerstand what they are about. 
We all know that death is the portion of us all. But how 
many even of those brought to its very doors can bring 
themselves to attend to its significance ? In the heyday of 
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life, when the blood leaps along our veins, it is but excus- 
able, nay it is reasonable, that we should make the most 
of the world for which we are then best adapted. That ia 
then our duty to ourselves and to the past and the future 
generations. But when the best part of our w'orldly mis- 
sion is over, when we have contributed our mite to the 
smooth flow of life amidst its rugged paths, it is but- 
natural that the phenomenal should loosen its hold upon us 
and allow us at times at least to look at the fundamental 
facts of the universe. It no doubt occasionally happens 
that this philosophic mood comes upon us unexpectedly 
even when young, as was the case with Nachiketas, of whom 
it is said that “ faith entei-ed into his heart, even when he 
was a boy. 

The faith that we here speak of is not subversive of 
Ileason and it is viewed only as a frame of mind that is to 
lead us up to knowledge! Knowledge, not faith, is accord- 
ing to the generally accepted doctrine, the ultimate re- 
quisite for the true comprehension of the Brahman. The 
Brahman who is ‘‘ hidden in all beings,” that is, who is to 
be revealed to our vision onl}’ by a deep seaivh into our own 
inner-most heai-t, is seen by subtle seers through their 
sharp and subtle intellect.” Where the Brahman is not 
“ the sun does not shine, nor the moon and the stars 
nor these lightnings, much less this fire,” if He is such 
that “ when He shines, everything shines after Him ; by 
His light all is lighted,” how' can we apprehend Him but 
by the light of gi*ace and knowdedge shed by Himself on 
our minds ? 

I ca-nnot within the short compass of a lectui-e explain 
even if I had the necessary ability and knowledge, the 
doctrines of the Vedanta, regaixling the natui-e of the 
Paramatman, the nature of the Jiva, of its life in this 
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world and of its passage to the next, and the other connec- 
ted questions. I have endeavoured only to offer some 
reasons to show that the Vedanta deserves our careful 
attention and that one may set down those dabblers in 
philosophy who will speak of it in a spirit of supercilious 
contempt, as persons who have no claim whatever to 
approach the subject. The Vedanta which gives us a 
knowledge of the true God, which preaches “ as with a 
voice of thunder ” the virtues of self-denial, charity and 
universal benevolence, which induced powerful sovereigns 
among us to descend from their thrones and abandon their 
palaces to meditate in solitary forests on its problems and 
teachings, and which promises Immortality as the final 
outcome of its knowledge, can this be to the thinking mind 
a subject for contempt or ridicule. “ In the world of 
nature to reveal things hidden, to sanctify things common, 
to interpret new and unsuspected ilelations, to open a new 
sense in man ; in the moral world, to teach truths hitherto 
neglected or unobserved, to awaken men’s hearts to the 
solemnities that encompass them, to deepen our reverence 
for the essential Soul, to make us feel more truly, more 
tenderly, more profoundly, to lift the thoughts upward 
through the shows of time to that which is permanent and 
eternal, and to bring down on the transitory things of eye 
and ear some shadow of the eternal, till we : — 

* feel through all this flashy dress 

Bright shoots of everlastingncss’— 

this is the ofiice ” which the Vedanta shall not cease to 
perform as long as it is approached in the proper spirit. We 
may say of the Vedanta what the critic has said of the 
poetry of Wordsworth, that “ the more thoughtful of each 
generation will draw nearer and observe it more closely, 
will ascend its imaginative heights, and sit under the 
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•shadow of its profound meditations, and in proportion as 
i}hey do so, will become more noble and pure in heart.” I 
feel no hesitation therefore in closing these observations 
with the appeal addressed to us Hindus by a foreign ad- 
mirer of the Vedanta : 

** So the Vedanta, in its unfalsified form, is the 
strongest support of pure morality, is the greatest consola- 
tion in the sufferings of life and death, — Indians, keep to 
it! ” 



VEDA AND THE VEDANTA-^ 

BY PROF. MAX MULLER. 


O the present day India acknowledges no higher 
authority in matters of religion, ceremonial, customs^ 
^ and law than the Veda^ and so long as India is India^ 
nothing will extinguish that ancient spirit of Vedantism 
•which is breathed by every Hindu from his earliest youth,, 
and pervades in various forms the prayers even of tho 
idolater, the speculations of the philosopher, and the 
proverbs of the beggar. 

For purely practical reasons therefore, — I mean for 
the very pi-actical object of knowing something of the 
secret sinings which determine the character, the thoughts^ 
and deeds, of the lowest as well as of the highest amongst 
the people in India, — an acquaintance with their religion,, 
which is founded on the Veda, and with their philosophy, 
which is founded on the Vedanta, is highly desirable. 

It is easy to make light of this, and to ask, as some 
statesmen have asked, even in Europe, What has religion^ 
or what has philosophy, to do with politics ? In India, in 
spite of all appearances to the contrary, and notwithstanding 
the indifferencj on religious matters so often paraded 
before the world by the Indians themselves, religion,, 
and philosophy too, are great powers still. Read tho 
account that has lately been published of two native 
statesmen, the administrators of two fii*st class states in 
Saurashtra, Junagadh and Bhavnagar, Gokulaji and 


* From India : What can it teach us ?’ 
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Gaurisankara*, and you will see whether the Yedanta is 
still a moral and a political power in India or not. 

But I claim even more for the Yedanta, and I recom- 
mend its study, not only to the candidates for the Indian 
Civil 8ei vice, but to all true students of philosophy. It will 
bring before them a view of life, different from all other 
views of life w’hich are placed before us in the History of 
Philosophy. You saw how behind all the Devas or gods,, 
the authors of the Upanishads discovered the Atman or 
Helf . Of that Self they predicated three things only, that it 
is, that it perceives, and that it enjoys eternal bliss. All 
other predicates were negative: it is not tliis, it is not 
that — it is beyond anything that we can conceive or name. 

But that Self, that Highest Self, the Paramatman,. 
could be discovered after a severe moral and intellectual 
discipline only, and those who had not yet discovered it,, 
were allow’ed to w oi'ship lower gods, and to employ more 
poetical names to siitisfy their human w’ants. Those who 
knew the other gods to be but names or persons— 
or masks, in the true sense of the w ord — pratikas, as 

* Life and Letters of Gokulaji Sainpattirama Zala and his 
views of the Vedanta, by Mannassukharama Suryarama TripathI 
Bombay, 1881. 

As a young man Gokulaji, the son of a good familv, learnt 
Persia/i and Sanskrit. His chief interest in life, in the midst of a 
most successful political career, was the ‘ Vedanta.' A little insight 
we are told, into this knowledge turned his heart to higher objects, . 
promising him freedom from grief, and blessedness, the highest aim 
of all. This was the turning point of his inner life. When the 
celebrated Vedanti anchorite, Rama Bava visited Junagadh, 
Gokulaji became his pupil. When another anchorite, Paramahamsa 
Sa/f/i’idananda, passed through Junagadh on a pilgrimage to 
Girnar, Gokulaji was regularly initiated in the secrets of the 
Vedanta. He soon became highly proficient in it, and through the 
whole course of his life, whether in power or in disgrace, his belief 
in the doctrines of Vedanta supported him, and made him, in the- 
opinion of English statesmen, the model of what a native statesman* 
ought to be. 
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they call them in Sanskrit — knew also that those who 
worshipped these names or persons, worshipped in truth the 
Highest Self, though ignorantly. This is a most charac- 
teristic feature in the religious history of India. Even in 
the Bhagavadgita, a rather popular and exoteric exposition 
of Vedantic doctrines, the Supreme Lord or Bhagavat 
himself is introduced as saying : ‘ Even those who worship 
idols, worship me*.* 

But that was not all. As behind the names of Agni, 
Indra, and Prajapati, and behind all the mythology of 
nature, the ancient sages of India had discovered the 
Atman — let us call it the objective Self — ^they perceived 
also behind the veil of tlie body, behind the senses, behind 
the mind, and behind our reason (in fact behind the mytho- 
logy of the soul, which we often call psychology), another 
Atman, or the subjective Self. That Self, too, was to be 
discovered by a severe moral and intellectual discipline only, 
and those who wished to find it, who wished to know, not 
themselves, but their Self, had to cut far deeper than the 
senses, or the mind, or the reason, or the ordinary Ego. 
All these too were mere Devas, bright apparitions — mere 
names — yet names meant for something. Much that was 
most dear, that had seemed for a time their very self, had 

* Professor Kunen discovers a similar idea in the word: 
placed in the mouth of Jehovah by the prophet Malachi, i. 14’ 

* For 1 am a great King, and my name is feared among the heathens 

• The reference,* he says, is distinctly to the adoration already offer- 
ed to Yahweh by the people, whenever they serve their own gods 
with true reverence and honest zeal. Even in Deuteronomy the 
adoration of these other gods by the natiohs is represented as a 
dispensation of Yahweh. Malachi goes a step further, and accepts 
their worship as a tribute which in reality falls to Yahweh, — to 
Him, the Only True. Thus the opposition between Yahweh and 
the other gods, and afterwards between the one true Qod and toe 
imaginary gods, makes room here for the still higher conception 
that the adoration of Yahweh is the essence and the truth of all 
religion.* Hibbert Lectures, p. 181. 
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to be surrendered, before they could find the Self of Selves, 
the Old man, the Looker-on, a subject independent of alt 
personality, an existence independent of all life. 

When that point had been reached, then the highest 
knowledge began to dawn, the self within (the Pratyag- 
atman) was drawn towards the Highest Self, (the Para- 
matman), it found its ti*ue self in the Highest Self, and 
the oneness of the subjective with the objective Self was 
recognised as underlying all reality, as the dim dream of 
religion, — as the pure light of philosophy. 

This fundamental idea is worked out with systematic 
completeness in the Vedanta philosophy, and no one w'ho 
can appreciate the lessons contained in Berkeley’s philo- 
sophy, will read the Upanishads and the Brahma -sutras 
and their commentaries without feeling a richer and a 
wiser man. 

I admit that it requires patience, discrimination, and 
a certain amount of self-denial before we can discover the 
grains of solid gold in the dark mines of Eastern philosophy. 
It is far easier and far more amusing for shallow critics to 
point out what is absurd and ridiculous in the religion and 
philosophy of the ancient world than for the earnest 
student to discover truth and wisdom under strange dis- 
guises. Some progress, however, has been made, even 
diu’ing the short span of life that we can remember. The 
Saci*ed Books of the East are no longer a mere bufct for the 
invectives of missionaries or the sarcasms of philosophers. 
They have at last been recognised as historical documents, 
aye, as the most ancient documents in the history of the 
human mind, and as palieontological records of an evolu- 
tion that begins to elicit wider and deeper sympathies than 
the nebular formation of the planet on which we dwell for. 
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a season, or the organic development of that chrysalis which 
we call man. 

If you think that I exaggemte, let me read you in con- 
clusion what one of the greatest philosophical critics — and 
'Certtiinly not a man given to admiring the thoughts of 
others — says of the Vedanta, and moi*e pai*ticularly of the 
Upanishads. Schopenhauer writes : 

‘ In the whole world thei*e is no study so beneficial and 
so elevating as that of the Upanishads. It has been the 
solace of my life — it will be the solace of my death.'* 

I have thus, tried, so far as it was possible in one 
• course of lectures, to give you some idea of ancient India, 
of its ancient literature, and, more particularly, of its an- 
cient religion. My object was, not merely to place names 
and facts before you, these you can find in many published 
books, but, if possible, to make you see and feel the general 
Iiuman interests that are involved in that ancient chapter 
•^of the history of the human race. I wished that the Veda 
and its religion and philosophy should not only seem to 
you curious or strange, but that you should feel that thei*e 
was in them something that concerns ourselves, something 
•of our own intellectual growth, some recollections, as it 
were, of our own childhood, or at least of the childhood of 
our own race. I feel convinced that, placed as we are hei-(* 
in this life, we have lessons to learn from the Veda, quite 
-as important as the lessons we learn at school from Homer 
and Virgil, and lessons from the Vedanta quite as instruc- 
tive as the systems of Plato or Spinoza. 

I do not mean to say that everybody who wishes to 
know how the human race came to be what it is, how lan- 
guage came to be what it is, how religion came to be what 

* Sacred Books of the East, vol. i. The Dpaniahads, translate 
^ by M. M.; Introduction, p. Izh 
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it is, how manners, customs, laws, and forms of government 
came to be what they are, how we ourselves came to be 
what we are, must learn Sanskrit, and must study Vedic 
Sanskrit. But I do believe that not to know what a study 
•of Sanskrit, and particularly a study of the Veda, has al- 
ready done for illuminating the darkest passage in the his- 
tory of the human mind, of that mind on which we our- 
selves are feeding and living, is a misfortune, or, at all 
events, a loss, jusii as I should count it a loss to have passed 
through life without knowing something, however little, of 
the earth and its geological formation, of the movements 
of the sun, the moon, and the stars, — and of the thought, 
•or the will, or the law, that governs these movements. 



VEDANTA TOWARD ALL RELIGIONS.* 

BY 3WAMI ABHEDANANDA. 


UNDREDS of educated men and women of this 
country have found in Vedanta the true foundation 
of an absolutely unsectarian universal religion 
which has neither dogma nor creed of any kind, which 
^braces all the special religions, such as Christianity, 
Buddhism, Zorastrianism, Mahomedanism, Brahminism, 
and like a thread strings them together into a garland of 
flowers, variegated in their color and size. Like an im- 
partial judge, the religion of Vedanta gives the proper 
place to each of these sectarian religions in the grand evo- 
lution of the spiritual thoughts and sy terns of the world. 
Having no particular founder, it stands upon the eternal, 
spiritual laws that have been discovered by various sages 
and seers of truth of all countries and of all ages and 
which have been described in the different Scriptures of 
the world. Those who have studied the religion of 
Vedanta in its various aspects have found the spiritual 
laws which are given in all the different Scriptures. For 
them it is not necessary to study the Vedas of the Hindus, 
the Tripitakas of the Buddhists, the Zend Avesta of the 
Parsees, the Old Testament of the Jews, the Bible of the 
Christians and the Koran of the Mahometans in order to 
understand those spiritual laws, because they can find the 
essential points, the moral and spiritual laws that govern 
our lives, through the study of Vedanta. It is not neces-^ 

* A lecture delivered in America. 
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sary if they can only understand this central point, that 
truth is universal. If there be any spiritual law, that must 
be universal and must pervade all the Scriptures of the 
world. Then there is no difficulty — everything will appear 
to us as simple. Furthermore, the students of Vedanta 
find in this religion the ultimate conclusions of the greatest 
scientific thinkers of the world. It includes all the scienti- 
fic truths. The religion of Vedanta therefore is extreme- 
ly comforting for those who have oiitgi’own the doctrines 
and dogmas of special religions, and I can assure you that 
it has brought the greatest comfort and consolation into 
the lives of those who are earnest and sincere seekers after 
truth. 

The religion of Vedanta is like a huge structure, the 
foundation of which is laid, not upon the quicksand of the 
authority of any particular book oi' personality, but upon 
the solid rock of lc»gical and scientific reasoning, and the 
walls of which are not made up of the clay of superstitious 
doginfis, but are built with the stones of spiritual experienc- 
es, placed one upon another by the artistic hands of the 
great seers of truth of ancient and modern times. The 
roof of this superb structure is not confined within the 
celestial domain of the anthropomorphic God of fi personal 
religion, but it extends beyond all the heavens of diflei-ent 
religions, and, rising above all the various planes of i*ela- 
tivity, reaches that infinite and eternal abode of beings 
intelligence, love and everlasting bliss. The gates of this 
magnificent jmlace are guarded, not by zealots and fanatics 
who carry destructive weapons in their hands to prevent 
the entrance of other sectarians, but by sincerity and ear- 
nestness standing like sentinels to welcome with open 
arms all those who are sincere and earnest seekers after 
truth, spiritual life and God-conciousness, irrespective of 
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their creed, nationality or religious conviction. There are 
many stories in that palatial building, three of which are 
of great importance. The fii*st floor is for the mono- 
theists, or those who believe in the existence of one 
personal God whom they worship under a particular name 
and a particular form. Here is the place for all the 
monotheistic believers and worshippers in Judaism, Christ- 
ianity, Mahometanism, Zoroastrianism, Lamaism, Brahmi- 
nism and theistic Buddhism, with their various sects and 
denominations. Here are to be found all the doctrines, 
dogmas, rituals, ceremonials and symbols that are described 
in these particular religions. The second storey is for those 
who have outgrown all ritualism, ceremonialism, symbolism 
and the worship of a God with a particular name and a 
particular form. It is for those who have understood that 
God is not far from us, dwelling in a heaven somewhere 
above the clouds, but that God dwells in nature ; He is im- 
manent and resident in nature. He is not far away, but 
He is here, He is the soul of our souls, He is the Life of 
our life ; “ in Him we live and move and have our being.” 
Those who feel this and those who realise that we are 
children of God, that our souls are parts of that one stu- 
pendous whole, the Infinite Being, worship on the second 
floor of this superb .structure of the religion of YedantiX. 

The God of Vedanta is personal, yet He is not confined 
to any particular personality. He is imj)ersonal, also he is 
above personal and impersonal, beyond both. You cannot 
confine God by giving Him any particular personality. If 
you think that He is sitting on a throne somewhere, with 
two hands, — that will limit Him. Tliat is a phase, but 
there are other phases. The God of Vedanta has many 
names and many aspects, and these aspects and these names 
are recognised by the diflTerent religions of the world. He 
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iis the stole Being, but has many names. He has no parti- 
cular form, yet He assumes many forms in order to satisfy 
the desires of earnest and sincere devotees ; and to fulfil 
the prayers of the devotee He manifests Himself in that 
particular form to which the heart and the soul of the de- 
votee are devoted. His personal aspect is worshipped un- 
^der different names by different religions. The Chiistians 
worship Him as the Father in Heaven, the Mahometans as 
-Allah, the Zoroastrians call Him Ahura Mazda, the Brah- 
mins give Him various names, the Buddhist call Him Buddha, 
the worshippers of Divine mother call Him the mother of 
.the Universe. God is sexless and the moment we become sex- 
less, we have become divine. He has no sex. Why should you 
call Him Father and give Him masculine sex? Cal 1 him mother^ 
mjisculine or feminine, there is no distinction of sex : there- 
fore, He may be called Mother, Father, neuter, it does not 
make any difference. When you understand this central 
truth, there is no difference in the expression. But the 
^personal God of the dualistic religions of Semitic oiigin is 
masculine, is Jehovah ; the same Jehovah again is Father in. 
Heaven, is Allah, is Ahura Mazda. 

The third story of this structure is for those who have 
.gone beyond all reality, who have transcended phenomenal 
existence, and who have reached that state of divine com- 
munion which manifests the eternal, absolute oneness of 
the Supi'eme Spirit. It is for those who realize the indivi- 
sible oneness of that Being. That Being cannot be divided 
into parts, but He is one stupendous whole, indivisible, 
finer than space ; as space cannot be divided, so God cannot 
be divided into parts. That is the Absolute Spirit, the In- 
finite Being ; It is called by various names. In Vedanta it 
is called Brahman, Paramahamsa or Over-Soul ; but it is 
ithe same as the God of Plato, the Substantia of Spinoza 
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the transcendental thing-in-itself (Ding an Sich) of Kant,, 
the Will of Schopenhauer, the Unknown and Unknowable 
of Herbert Spencer, the Substance of Ernest Haeckel, the 
Science of Matter of the Mateiialists, the Real Entity 
or Spirit of the Spiritualists ; It is also the same as 
Christ. Christ is this Being, this Universal Spirit Who is 
called by other names, and He is also Buddha. Buddha 
means that Etei-nal Wisdom, that Truth. 

These different names are given by different philoso- 
phers, as also by different worshippers. These three phases 
of Vedanta, — the dualistic, the qualified non-dualistic and 
the non-dualistic or monistic, — include all the sectarian 
religions of the world and impart the highest ideals given 
in all the Scriptures. What is the highest ideal given in 
the Scripture of the Christ, or of the Mahometans, or of 
the Parsees ? The worship of one God ; that is the highest 
ideal. God is j>ersonal ; He may have some form, He may 
have a particular name, but still He is one. That is the 
highest ideal. This you find in the dualistic phase of 
Vedanta. Vedanta accepts that ideal, and therefoi*e it- 
embraces all the religions that I have just mentioned. As,, 
on the one hand, the religions of Vedanta embmces the 
special religions of the world, and the highest ideals of all 
the Scriptures of the world, so on the other hand the 
philosophy of Vedanta embraces the highest ideaJs and 
ultimate conclusions of the greatest scientists, the deepest 
philosophers, the profoundest thinkers and the best 
metaphysicians of the world ; therefore this religion is truly 
universal. Its scope is unlimited and there is no other 
religion in the world which can be compared to it in its uni- 
versality and its infinite scope. 

The religion of Vedanta is inseparable from true 
science and from true philosophy. Why? Because all 
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sciences and all philosophies are nothing but so many 
attempts of human minds to grasp some particular phase of 
the Eternal Truth, the Infinite Reality. As truth is the 
goal of all science and all philosophy, the sjime truth is the 
goal of Vedanta ; and, as Vedanta attempts to lead all 
human minds to the realization of that absolute truth 
of the oneness, so it embraces all the philosophies of the 
world. In particular doctrines, in particular arguments 
and discussions and particular points there may be diversity, 
but the ideal is one, and hence Professor Max Muller said 
that “ Vedanta is the most sublime of all philosophies and 
the most comforting of all religions.” Wliy is this? Because 
it embraces the highest truths given in the philosophy of 
Plato, of Schopenhauer, of Hegel, Kant, Berkeley, Hume 
and others. For this reason we should call the religion 
and philosophy of Vedanta absolutely unsectarian and 
universal. The follower of the Vedanta religion is a true 
Christian. He is a true Christian, but in spirit he is 
broader than a Christian. He is a true Mahometjin ; also 
he is a true Buddhist, a true Brahmin, a true Hindu ; he 
is a worshipper of truth. He honors and reveres all the 
gi-eat prophets and seers of truth of all countries, accepts 
their teachings and never fails to separate the essentials 
of religion from the nonessential s or the crystallized 
dogmas and doctrines of special religions. He does not 
belong to any sect or creed of any particular religion, yet in 
spirit he belongs to all sects and all creeds of all religions 
because he knows the spirit of all creeds, he understands 
the meaning of all sectarian doctrines and dogmas. He 
does not belong to any particular church or any particular 
temple, but all churches, all places of worship, all temples 
and mosques, are equally sacred, equally holy. To his all- 
embracing soul they are all equally great, and so he is able 
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to worship his ideal in a Catholic church or in a Mahoinetan> 
mosque. He is not limited. When he sits under a tree,, 
lie woiships. He may not go to Church on Sunday, he- 
may stay in the park under a tree and worship God in 
spirit. He feels that each individual soul is the temple 
wherein dwells the Eternal Being and He must be 
worshipped in spirit. That is a gmiid ideal. 

Vedanta accepts the teachings of the great prophets, 
like Moses, like Zoroaster, Jesus the Christ, Buddha, 
Confucius, Lfiotze and other great prophets and seers of 
truth who have arisen in other parts of the world, as well 
as those of India, — such as Krishna, Rama and others ; it- 
recognises Jesus the Christ as the Son of God, as the 
Incarnation of Divinity, but not as the only one. There 
have been many other incarnations and will be many in 
future. God is not limited to any pai-ticular tribe or 
particular nationality, or time, or place. Why should we 
limit Him ? He is the infinite Being, the Father of all 
nations. Wherever His manifestation is necessary. He 
will appear ; He loves all mankind equally. He does not 
think that the Jews are His best friends, while others are- 
heathens. Ko, they are all equal in His eyes. All nations 
are gieat before Him. We must not have any national' 
prejudice on account of colour or particular mode of living- 
All are children of God. 

The religion of Vedanta recognizes spiiitual growth^ 
and evolution in the path of realization. As in our physi> 
cal body, there are different stages of growth, — like child- 
hood, youth and maturity, — so in the spiritual life there is 
spiritual childhood, spiritual youth, spiritual maturity. 
One leads to the other, one merges into the other, and^ 
ultimately leads to God, to Realization. Spiritual child- 
hood begins with the worship of ancestors or departed^ 
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spirits and ends with the conception of one extra-cosmic 
personal God, Who dwells outside of nature ; that is the 
limit of spiritual childhood. All primitive religions began 
with ancestor- worship. In fact, ancestor- worship or spirit- 
worship was the foundation of all religions in primitive 
times. Modern spiritism or ancient ancestor-worship is 
only the beginning of spiritual childhood. In ancient 
times, when the people came to believe in departed spirits 
and felt that they had power over certain phenomena or 
control over certain conditions, they wei*e frightened and 
they began to revere and honor those spirits. Gradually 
this gave rise to another conception, — that of still higher 
and more powei-ful spirits w-ho had larger control over the 
phenomena of nature, and they called these tiibal gods. 
They became nature Gods, and such tribal gods you will 
find amongst the different tribes of the ancient Jews, as 
amongst the tribes of ancient India, China, Japan and other 
countries. They are like chiefs who have control over 
certain manifestations of nature or certain powers ; and 
this may be called the second stage of spiritual childhood. 
Gradually this lejids to another step, TThich is a little 
higher ; that is, that there is one governor over all these 
tribal gods or chiefs, and this conception is the monotheistic 
conception of a personal God ; that He is the ruler of all, 
of the sun-god, of the moon-god, of departed spirits, of 
ancestors and bright spirits, — that is, the ruler of all. 
This is the beginning of the dualistic conception and here 
is the end of spiritual childhood. All those dualistic reli- 
gions which we call monotheistic religions do not go beyond 
this. They lead our minds and souls to the worship of one 
personal God who dwells outside of natuie and they make 
us believe that this is the highest, that there can be nothing 
higher. 
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These dualistic religions, theiefore, like Zoroastrianism 
and Mahometanism, lead to the highest stage of spiritual 
childhood in the spiritual life. But the spiritual youth 
begins when we begin to realize that God is not outside of 
nature but He is in nature ; He is not outside of us, He is 
in us ; that He is not extra-cosmic but intra-cosmic ; He 
is immanent and resident in nature ; He is the soul 
of the universe ; just as the soul of our body is the 
internal ruler of oui* body, so the soul of the universe is 
the internal riilei* of the univeise. He governs, not 
from outside, but from inside. He is the Creator, not 
in the sense that He sits somewhere and commands and 
creates the world out of the material which dwells outside 
of His own being, but He creates by pouring His spiritual 
influx in nature and starting the evolution of that cosmic 
energy which is called Prakriti^ or nature. In fact, the 
cosmic energy forms the body of the Spiritual Being. God 
then appears to be both of the efficient and material 
cause of the universe, and therefore He is not only the 
Father but the Mother of the universe. Father and Mo- 
ther, both in one. The individual .souls come out of His 
own being like sparks coming out of a huge bonfire. 
The huge bonfire is Divinity and our souls are like sparks 
which have sprung out of that bonfire of Divinity. We are 
immortal by our birthright, because we are parts of that 
one stupendous whole. 

This state gradually leads to spiritual maturity, where 
we do not think of the world, we do not think of creation ; 
but, rising above all phenomena, we realize the indivisible 
oneness, — that we are not merely sparks, but we are some- 
thing closer to divinity — we are one with God. Then we 
jsay, “ I and my Father are one.” Not one in the sense 
that an earthly child is one with its father, but it is unity, 
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l^ecause God is all in all, and all is God. There is nothing 
outside of God, everything has vanished, all phenomena 
have disappeared, all relative existences have disappeared 
and the whole universe appears to be like a solid mass of 
'infinite and indivisible reality. All phenomenal existences 
seem to be like dreams. I am talking, you are listening, — 
this is like a dream ; you cannot realize it unleAs you rise 
on a higher plane. We are all playing parts on the stage of 
the world. I have taken some part and you have taken 
some other part. There is no difference. You are playing 
the part a listener ; I am playing the part of a speaker, 
but we are all on the same stage. You may help me and I 
may help you. Your desires you are trying to fulfill by 
your thoughts and deeds, so everybody else is doing the 
same. You may have certain dreams in your life ; you may 
think that if you can accomplish these, you have fulfilled 
your purpose in life. Then, after fulfilling that, you think 
that there is another purpose. You must push on and 
reach that, and so on and on we go until all purposes are ful- 
filled, all desires are satisfied and all aims are gmtified. So 
in reaching the maturity in spiritual life, we reach the 
•absolutely monistic perception of spiritual oneness. It is 
not Pantheism. Do not for a moment dream that it is 
Pantheism. No, it is absolute monism ; there is no other 
word for it. Pantheism does not express it. Pantheism 
means, This is God ; mother is God, the chair is God. No, 
in absolute monism the chair does not exist ; the particular 
phenomenon does not exist, but we reach the back-ground , 
■God is like the eternal ainvas upon w'hich the beautiful 
picture of this phenomenal wwld is pmnted by the Divine 
Hand. Then we realise the canvas. At present w’e are 
fascinated and charmed by the colorings of the external ; 
»we have forgotten the canvas, the background of the uni- 
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verse. Tlien we realize the background and we reach the* 
highest. 

The religion of Vedanta teaches that there is one God^ 
but with many aspects. From spiritual childhood 
we must rise to spiritual youth, and from spiritual youth 
to maturity ; then we shall be one with the Infinite. The 
same God is worshipped under difierent names. The reli- 
gion of Vedanta is truly catholic and tolerant ; it does not 
dispute, it has no particular form of worship, nor does it 
ask that you do this or that ; but its main theme is that 
any form of worship which appeals to the sinferity and 
earnestness of the ' soul of the devotee is right. If you 
think that by worshipping any particular ideal, in a parti- 
cular way, it will help you, — go and do it. Do not hesitate- 
f you think that it would not help you, do not do it. The 
worship of God depends upon the attitude of the worship- 
per, the attitude of the mind, the heart of the worshipper t. 
If you wish to go and pray, go and pray ; if you do not be- 
lieve in prayer, do not pray. What you wish, go and do, 
but be directed by your highest impulse, by your highest 
desire. 

Try to understand the highest purpose of life and then 
worship the ideal under any form or any name which 
appeals to you ; do not hesitate for a moment. All rituals, 
all ceremonials, all forms of worship, are only the means ta 
the highest end, to the realization of the divinity, and 
therefore the religion of Vedanta embraces all other special 
sectarian religions, all forms of worship, under the diffei'ent 
names that I have given you. Some do not care to worship 
a personal God, but think of His impersonal nature ; they 
are just as good. They are not going astray. So long as 
there is sincerity and earnestness and devotion and love for 
the spiritual ideal, there is no going astray. We make our 
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heaven and hell on this earth by our thoughts and deeds 
There is no other external hell or eternal place of punish- 
ment. Our own minds dwell in hell when we have per- 
formed some wicked deeds, some wrong. Our souls rebel 
then. But when we are in the path of righteousness, our 
souls are happy, there is peace, theie is the manifestation 
of divinity ; because God manifests when our minds are- 
silent, and that silence comes thi'ough peace, and when, 
there is peace, thei e is happiness and bliss. 
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BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 


TWO MEANINGS OF ‘ VEDANTA.’ 

t HE term ‘Vedanta’ is a compound of ‘Veda’ and 
‘ anta’ (end), and means, in its pidmary significa- 
* tion, th(^ latter })art of the Veda or Vedas. The 
Vefiic literature is divided by the expounders of the Vedas 
into two main k and as or sections, the first ov pur va portion 
being called the karma- kanda, that is, the section treating 
of karma, actions or duties ; and the second, anta, ovnttara 
portion the jnana-kanda, the section on knowlerlge. The 
division is not clearly represented by distinct books or even 
chapters of the Vedas ; but roughly speaking, the Mantras 
and the saciificial poi*tions of the Brahmanas represent the 
karma-kanda, and the treatises called Vpanishads^ attached 
mainly to the Brahmanas, repi’esent the jnana-kanda. This 
jnana-kanda of the Vedas is the Vedanta in the original 
sense of the word. As a part of the Veda, the Vedanta is 
sruti or scripture. As si'uti or scripture, tlierefore, the 
Vedanta is identical with the Upanishads. ^Fhe use of the 
term ‘ Vedanta’ in this sense will be found in the Upani- 
shads themselves, for instance, in the Mundakojianishad 
III. 2.6. and the Bvetasvataropanishad, VI. 22. Sankara- 
charya, the greatest authority on the Vedanta, uses the 
word in this sense everywhere in his writings. Howevei*, 
the word ‘ anta’ in ‘ Vedanta,’ from meaning ‘ end’ or 
^ latter part,’ came gradually to mean ‘ conclusion,’ ‘ gist’ 
or ‘ purport.’ The composers of the Upanishads claimed 
Reprint from the Indian Review. 
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that they had discovered th’e gist or purport of all Vedic 
teaching in the knowledge of the Absolute, of whom 
the gods worshipped by the authors of the Mantras, as well 
as all objects in creation were, they taught, names, forms 
or relative manifestations. The final end of all Vedic 
disciplines were, they thought, union with Brahman, the 
Absolute Being. In this latter sense, therefore, in the 
sense of the gist or purport of the Vedas, it was the 
Upanishads, again, which were called the ‘ Vedanta ’ or 
‘ Vedantas.’ But the term came gradually to mean 
something quite different from, though closely related to, 
the Upanishads. As the Upanishads treated of a large 
variety of subjects, both e.ssential and non-essential to the 
spiritual life, jind as the teachings of the different treatises 
were apparently, if not really, conflicting, it became 
iiecessaiy to have systematic statements of the main 
doctrines taught in them, — statements backed by reasonings 
w'her*e necessary, and reconciling apparent discrepancies in 
the original teaching. Thus arose what is called the 
Vedantii Philosophy, that is the Philosophy of, or based 
on, the Vedanta or Upanishad. This philosophy, or the 
body of aphorisms which is its chief exponent, oftener goes 
by the name of ‘ Vedanta ' than the Upanishads, the 
original A^edantis and the basis of all later Vedantic 
teaching. The distinction, however, l)etween the Vedanta 
as srnti or scripture, and the Vedanti as DarsJiana or 
Philosophy, must never be lost sight of. 

The Vedanta-Sruti. 

The Vedanta as scriptui'e consists, as I have said, of 
the Upanishads. Theii* traditional number is one hundred 
and eight ; but modern scholars have found out that there 
are no fewer than one hundred and fifty bearing the name.. 
All of them, however, are not genuine parts of the Vedas 
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nor do all truly represent the spirit of the original 
Vedantic teaching. Practically twelve are recognised as 
iorming the Vedantic canon and the basis of the Vedantic 
Philosophy. They are the Isa^ Kena^ Katha, Pramay 
Mundaka, Manduhjay Taittlriya^ Aitareya^ Chhandogya^ 
Brihadaranyaka, Kaushitaki and Svetasvatara Upanishads. 
.Of these the Aitareya and the Kaushitaki belong to the 
.Rigveda ; the Kena and the Chhandogya to the Samaveda ; 
rbhe Isa and the Brihadaranyaka to the Sukla or white 
Yajivrveda ; the Katha, Taittiriya and the SoeUisvatara to 
the Krishna or Black Yajurveda ; and the Prasna^ the 
Mundaka and the Mandukya to the Atharvaimla, The 
other Upanishads, such as the Ramatapaniya^ the 
Gopalatapaniya and Nrisinhaiapaniya^ are mostly ‘ Sampron 
Rayika^ i.e.^ sectarian, and not content, like the twelve 
.named above, with teaching of the Infinite and Absolute 
Being, extol historical or mythical heroes as incarnations 
.of the Deity. 

The Vedanta- Darsaxa. 

The most honoured exposition of the philosophy of the 
ITedanta is the body of aphorisms ascribed to Vyasa or 
Badarayana. Badarayana himself is named in these 
; aphorisms as one of several teachers of the Vedantic 
Philosophy ; so that Vedantism as a philosophical system 
must have existed and been widely taught long before the 
^composition of these aphori.sms, however ancient they may 
be, and possibly there may have been previous compendiums 
-of the Philosophy on which they were based. But as a 
fact we possess none more ancient than they. Some of the 
names by which these aphorisms are called deserve to be 
mentioned and remembered by the student of the Vedanta 
Philosophy. They often go by the name of the Vedanta 
Dar8%na^ though all expositions of the Philosophy of the 
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TJpanishads may claim the name. They are called the 
Uttara Mimansa, because they are a mimansa or reasoned 
exposition of the Uttara or latter part of the Vedas, 
t.e., of the TJpanishads. They are so called in distinction 
from the Purva Miimansa ascribed to Jaimini, which 
•expounds the Purva or earlier pjirts of the Vedas, i.e., the 
Mantras and the sacrificial portions of the Brahnumas. 
They are called the Brahvui Sutras^ aphorisms expounding 
the nature of Bi’ahman, in distinction from the Dha'nna 
sutras or aphorisms expounding the nature of Dharma or 
duty, the subject matter of Jaimini’s w’ork. They are 
named the Sa/riraka Sutras oi* Sariraka Miniansa^ because 
*bhey treat of the true nature of the Sariraka^ the embodied 
soiil. Other names are the Vyasa Sutras, the Badarayana 
Sutras, the Vedanta Mihiansa and the Aujpanishadi Mi- 
mansa. This great work, divided into four chapters and 
sixteen sections, consists of five hundred and fifty-eight 
pithy utterances many of which contain the concentrated 
gist of a great deal of meditation and reasoning. This fact 
makes the book almost unintelligible without a commen- 
tary. Various commentaries on it, however, are extant, 
commentaries which represent the various schools of the 
Vedanta Philosophy. Of these I shall speak later on. 
Besides the Vedanta Sutras, there ai'e various works 
expounding the Philosophy of the TJpanishads. But they 
all belong to some particular school or other, and shall be 
noticed when I come to speak of these schools. 

The Three Vedantic Institutes. 

Besides the twelve Upanishads, and the Vedanta 
StUras, another work, the Bhagavadgita, is held by all 
Vedantic schools as embodying Vedantic teaching of an 
uncertain nature, and this in spite of the apparently 
sectarian character of the book — in spite of the fact, that 
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Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu, is therein represented* 
as the Supreme Being. So it has happened that ever since 
the time of Sankaracharya, and perhaps since a time ante- 
rior to him, the Upanishculs, the Vedanta Sutras and the 
Bhagavadgita have been held to compose the complete- 
Yedantic canon. They are called the three prastlianas or 
institutes of Yedantic teaching, the Upanishads being 
called the Srutl Prasthana or scriptural institute ; the 
Vedanta Sutras the Nyaya Prasthana or logical institute ; 
and the Bhagavadgita the Smritl Prasthana or institute of 
duty. All the great founders of the various Yedantic- 
schools have commentaries on these three institutes, and 
their mutual diflerences consist in the different ways in’ 
which they iiiteipret the fundamentid teaching contained 
in the Prasthanatrayain. 

Unsectarian Yedantism. 

This fundamental teaching, if it could be gathered from 
the canonical books without the aid of the founders of the 
Yedantic schools, or without being biassed by tlieir pecu- 
Ihir views, would be true, uncertain Yedantism, not identi- 
fied with the views of any particular Yedantic teacher of 
later times. But, as a fact, Yedantism, as a system, does 
not exist in such a pure and unsectaiian form in any of its 
various representations. As I have already said, all the 
various works in which the philosophy is expounded, belong 
to some particular school or other. If an independent . 
exposition were now attempted, it would, no doubt, bear 
the stamp of the expounder’s habitual trend of thought 
and feeling, and would be set down as sectarian. It would 
perhaps even be identified with the one oi* the other of the 
existing schools. Perhaps this is inevitable from the very 
nature of things. Realism, Idealism, Monism, Dualism, 
Hedonism, Legalism, Rationalism, (fee., are not so mucK 
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opinions identified with particular philosophers as they 
are phases or stages of thought which commend themselves 
to the mind of man according to the peculiarities of his* 
nature and education. The teachings of the Upanlshads^ 
and the two other Vedantic institutes ai'e so various, repre- 
senting so many phases and strjitfi of thought, that it is: 
possible to find authority in them for all the forms of 
speculation named above. I am indeed far from thinking" 
that the principal teac^hers of Vedantic doctrine wei*e not 
agreed as to a number of fundamental principles or that 
the highest teaching contained in the three institutes Ls not 
uniform. But I must confess that this highest and uni- 
form Vedantism exists, even in the institutes, not ta 
speak of later works, side by side with a good deal of lower 
or tentative teaching representing various stages of culture 
in the teachers. If, however, the latter class of teaching is 
held by some Vedantic teacher as essential, and embo- 
died in his system as such, his method may be blamed as 
defective, but the claim of his system to be called Vedan- 
tism cannot justly be denied. The difficulty of deducing 
from the cononical books a system that would be recogni- 
sed as Vedantism pure and simple, is, therefore, patent. 
But I shall nevertheless try to enumenite a few principles^ 
of a most general iititure which are to be found in all 
Vedantic systems. It is the less difficult to find out some 
such principles from the fact that though diffeiing from 
one another in the interpretation they repectively give of 
particular Vedantic doctrines, all Vedantic schools are 
opposed as one uniform system teethe other schools of the 
national philosophy, for instance the Charvaka, the Bud- 
dhist, the Purva Mimansa, the Sankhya, the Yoga, the 
Nyaya and the Vaiseshika school. Their points of differ- 
ence from these schools are points of agreement among. 
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themselves. Thus, then, to begin with, the Charvaka doct- 
rine of the material and destructible chai*acter of the soul 
is rejected by all Vedantic schools. The Vedantic doctrine 
of the soul is that it is immaterial and indestructible in 
nature. Then, the idealistic or rather individualistic doc- 
trine of certain Buddhist philosophers, the doctrine that 
there is no world independent of the ideas of individual 
minds, is opposed by the Vedanta. It gives to Natui-e an 
existence independent of the individual soul, however de- 
pendent that existence may be on the Universal Soul. The 
;same opposition is offered to Buddhist Sensationalism, the 
doctrine that there is nothing more real and permanent 
than perishing sensations, the Vedantic doctrine being that 
the Self, with its permanent ideas, is an unchangeable wit- 
ness of the past and the present. So, in opposition to the 
Sankhya Dualism, the doctrine of Purusha and Praknti 
as the dual cause of the world, the Vedantic teaching is 
that the cause of the world is one, namely Brahman, the 
Supreme Intelligence, who is both the regulating or occa- 
sional (nimitta) cause and the material (upadana) cause of 
the universe, having made the world out of his own will or 
nature without the help of any extraneous substance. In 
this respect the Vedanta is opposed to the Vfiiseshika con- 
ception of eternal, uncreated atoms as the material cause of 
the Universe. Then again, the Yoga doctrine of a God ex- 
isting apart from the individual soul is rejected by the 
Vedanta, the Vedantic doctrine of the relation of the indi- 
vidual and the universal Self being that the Universal ex- 
ists continually in the individual, sustaining and regula- 
ting it. In the same manner the Nyaya doctrine of Na- 
ture, God and the individual soul as independent realities, 
is refuted by the Vedanta as inconsistent with the infini- 
tude of God, the Vedantic teaching being tdiat eveiything 
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is comprehended in the Divine existence. In practical mat- 
ters, the Vedanta holds, in opposition to the Parva 
Mim'ima^ that ceremonial observances have no absolute 
value, their importance consisting only in their being dis- 
ciplines teaching the mind to look beyond the immediate 
objects of sense and purging it of the grosser desires. The 
Vedanta attaches great importance to devout meditations 
on Brahman, of which the Upanishads contain numerous 
samples, and the Bhagavoulgita lays special stress on 
the culture of hhahti, the reverential love of God. 
In brief, kamvi or duty devoutly and disinterestedly 
performed, and upctsana or devout meditation carried 
on with hhtkti^ leading to jnana, the knowledge and 
constant consciousness of the Supreme Being, constitutes 
the ethical scheme of the VedAnta in its essence. The su- 
preme end of existence is indissoluble union with Brah- 
man, which may be realised in this life or another accord- 
ing to the quality of one’s spiritual efforts. As to the 
future life, the Vedantci teaches that the individual soul, 
which is an eternal, uncreated part or manifestation of the 
Supreme Soul, goes through a countless senes of incarna- 
tions till it is freed from the fetters of physical embodi- 
ment and blessed with conscious union with God. These 
fettera are, the Vedantfi teaches, live in number, and are 
called kashas or sheaths, since they hide from the soul, in 
its ignorant state, its true spiritual essence. In the various 
stages of culture previous to the highest enlightenment, 
the soul ignorantly identifies itself with one or another of 
the following : the first or the most gross, the annamapa 
kasha or the gross material body ; the second in order of 
grossness, the pranamaya kasha or the vital powei's ; the 
third, the maiiomaya kasha or the sensorium ; the fourth, 
the vijnananiaya kasha or the understanding ; and the fifth. 
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-fche anandaniaya kosha or the pleasurable emotions. Beyond 
these, but illumining all with the light of its consciousness^, 
is the pure self, whose true nature and relation to Gk)d 
must be realised before moksha or liberation can be 
attained. However, having a subtler body than the visible,., 
namely, that consisting of the subtler sheaths, it is easy to 
see how the soul passes at death fiom one body to another 
or from one region of the universe to a higher or lower one. 
As to the details of the future life, the Vedanta conceives 
three very difierent states for the three classes into which 
it divides all moral beings. For those who have led vicious 
or merely natural lives, without subjecting themselves to 
any disciplines, it anticipates no lesshoiTible a destiny than 
transmigration into inferior organisms, at best to the 
bodies of the lowest class of human beings. It seems to 
consider the lower animals also as moral beings and 
admits the possibility of their gradual elevation to human- 
ity. The scientific doctrine of the evolution of the higher 
animals from the lower, seems to favour this view, though 
no scientific evidence in the true sense is possible in the 
matter. As for the pious, the Vedanta awards two differ- 
ent destinations to them according to the nature of the^ 
disciplines they have passed through. The followers of tlie 
kcurmakanda^ those whose worship consist in oflfering sacri- 
fices to the Gods, are destined for the Pitriloka, the habita- 
tion of the manes, where they pass through a way called* 
the Fitriyana and figuratively described as consisting of a 
number of phenomenal objects such as mist, dark nightSy. 
-clouds &c. Through this way they pass to the moon, which 
cither contains the Pitriloka or is associated with it. There 
they dwell in enjoyment of the fruits of their good works 
until they, the fruits, are spent out, when they have to re- 
jtrace their steps to the eai*th and be re-bom according tO' 
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iiheir merits. On the other hand, the followers of xhe 
jnana kanda^ the spiritual worshippers of the Infinite, are 
destined for the Brahmaloka, the world of Brahman. They 
also have to follow a particular path called the Devayana^ 
the way of the Gods. This also consists of a number of 
elements which are altogether more auspicious than those 
composing the Pitriyana, The most prominent are the 
rays of the sun, which perhaps represent spiritual en- 
lightenment. Led through this path to the Divine ragions, 
painted in gorgeous colours, but in language which is 
evidently figurative, the spirits of the pious are said 
to live in perfect beatitude, in constant communion 
with God and in the company of the devas^ and never 
return to any mundane state of existence unless at their 
own will. Whether this Brahmaloka is the final goal of all 
rational beings, or there is a higher state of existence, is a 
matter of controversy among the various schools of the 
Vedanta Philosophy, of which I now proceed to give a 
short account. 

THE \t:dantism of the schools. 

It is in the detailed interpretation of the fundamental 
•principles enumerated above that the Vedanta Philosophy 
branches out into schools. Of these, three have the largest 
following, those of Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva, the 
followers of the first, again, outnumbering by far those of 
the other two. These three perhaps are the only schools 
that may be called living, and are also important as 
representing three poles of thought to one or another of 
which the mind of man natiu-ally turns. To these, I as 
a native of Bengal and knowing more of this province than 
othei’S, shall add the school of Baladeva Vidyabhushana, to 
which the followers of Chaitanya belong, and that of Raja 
Rammohan Roy, tlie founder the Brahma Samaj, who 
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faitnful to the instincts of a true Indian reformer, wrote* 
commentaries on the Praathanatrayam^ and whose school, 
though not sticking to traditional methods in all matters, 
is yet important as representing a fusion of ancient Indian 
thought with the thought of the West. That there were- 
more or less opposed schools of Vedantic thought even be- 
fore the foundation of the earliest of the existing schools, 
namely tha,t of Sankara, appears evident from the mention 
of Vedantic teachers in the Sxttraa with the points in which 
they differed in their interpretation of the scriptures. 
That there were at least two main currents of Vedantic 
thought before Sankara and Ramanuja, is also e^ddent 
from these two teachers professing to follow two ancient 
traditions — traditional methods I mean — in their respective 
commentfiries, and from the former’s anticipating, in 
substance, the views of the latter several centuries l)efoi*e 
his actual advent, and refuting them in his commentaiies. 
To indicate, however, a few lines of difference followed by 
the different schools. Though agi'eeing in the opinion that 
Brahman is the sole cause of the universe, the schools differ 
a good deal as to the method of creation and the nature of 
the power with which God creates. Sankara holds that 
creation is not real in the same sense and in the same 
degree as the creator. The creation of a real world, of a 
world really different from the creator, would affect his 
infinitude by placing a reality outside the limits of his 
existence. Nor could creation be the creator’s assuming a 
particular form, for that would militate against his perfect 
and unchangeable nature. Nature and the finite soul, 
therefore, Sankara concludes are not real as such, but only 
passing appearances of the one only Reality, Brahman, and 
the power of creation, though eternally existing in him and 
containing in it the germ of all created things, is in fact a 
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mysterious and inscrutable power, called Maya or Avidya, 
producing the passing illusions of finite intelligences and 
material worlds without at the same time subjecting the 
Supreme Being to these illusions. Thus Sankara is a 
Mayavadi as to the method of creation and an Advaitavadi 
or Monist as to the relation of creation to the creator. As 
the power of creation is a power of producing illusions and 
not realities, and as the finite does not really exist, but 
only seems to do so, Sankara conceives that the Divine 
nature has no necessary relation to the finite and 
is therefore an absolute or unqualified unity. His 
Advaitavada is therefore called visuddha^ t.e., pure 
absolute or unqualified. Very different is Ramanuja’s 
idea of creation and its relation to the creator. If 
created objects, he says, were independent of the 
creiitor, their real existence would indeed be inconsistent 
with his infinitude ; but though distinct from him, they are 
dependent on him and are, in that sense, comprehended in 
his infinite being. They are in that sense, his Frakara or 
modes, and as such real and not illusory existences. They 
are necessarily related to him and exist in him eternally 
in a subtle form before creation and in a developed form 
in the state of creation. The method of creation, according 
to Ramanuja, is therefore a jxirinamay change# or evolution 
of the cosmic form of God from a subtle to a developed 
state, leaving the extra-cosmic or divine aspect of his na- 
ture untouched and unchanged. The necessary relation of 
the world to God introduces, in Ramanuja’s opinion, an 
element of difference in the divine nature, which is concei- 
ved by Ramanuja as a qualified unity — a unity not related 
to anything outside of it but diversified by relation within 
itsef . Hence Ramanuja’s Monism or Advaitavada is called 
Visiakta or qualified. Madhva, otherwise called^nandatir- 
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tha or Purnaprajna, was a defender of common sense and 
•condemned Monism in both the unqualified and the quali- 
fied shape. Though holding matter and the individual soul 
to be dependent on God, he conceived the Infinite in such 
an abstract manner, that he could see no unity between it and 
the finite. He put particular emphasis on the expressions 
of duality and difference in the Upanisliads and the Vedanta 
Sutras^ and explained all utterances of an opposite drift in 
the light of the former. His system, therefore, is called 
Dvaitavada or Dualism, and is really the return of Philo- 
sophy from the heights of speculation to the uncritical con- 
ceptions of common sense hallowed with a glow of reveren- 
tial faith. The same remark applies to the system of Bala- 
deva Vidyabhushana. llaja Rammohan Roy follows San- 
kara in the main, but interprets him in a way that modi- 
fies to a certain extent some of the features of his system 
that are repulsive to common sense. Of the systems of 
Baladeva and the Raja, I shall, however, for obvious rea- 
sons, confine myself to this brief mention. Returning to 
Sankara and Ramanuja, we find the ethical and spintual 
philosophies of these thinkers deeply affected by their diffe- 
ring conceptions of the world and the Divine nature. San- 
kara, looking upon all differences as ultimately illusory, 
regards all actions, even the highest, as consistent only 
with a passing state of ignorance, since they all proceed upon 
a distinction of agents, things acted upon and the fruits of 
action. On the other hand, Ramanuja, to whom distinc- 
tions, when rightly seen by the light of Reason, are real, 
regards the higher duties of life as of permanent value. 
For the same reason, while the latter sees no incompatibi- 
lity between the highest enlightenment and the household- 
er's life, the former extols detachment and regards the 
anchorite's life as an essential condition of libemtion. 
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Again, contemplating Brahman as Impersonal Intelligence, 
Sankara conceives even the highest reverential worship as 
a transitional stage of culture, and regards a consciousness 
of absolute unity with the supreme as the goal of all spiri- 
tual discipline. To Ramanuja, on the other hand, Brah- 
man is a Personal Being, and even in the highest stages of 
communion, the worshipper feels that he is distinct from 
his object of worship. As regards liberation, likewise, the 
two schools differ a great deal. The finite soul’s fiscension 
to Brahmaloka, as described in the Srutls and the SiUras, 
is accepted by Ramanuja as its final liberation, while 
Sankara, finding that the description of that state 
of liberation leaves seveml points of difference between 
the individual and the Universal Self, teaches that it is 
only partial or relative liberation that is thus described, 
and that there is a higher state of absolute liberation indi- 
cated in certain passages of the canon, — a state involving 
a complete merging of the individual self in the Absolute. 
Madhva, the Dualist, agrees with Ramanuja in the main 
as regards ethiail and spiritual matters. 

LATER VEDANTIC LITERATURE. 

Besides the commentaries on the three institutes 
written by the great founders of the schools, a good num- 
ber of hand-books expounding the philosophy have been 
written by the foundei's themselves and their followers. 
Unfortunately it is only works belonging to the school of 
Sankara that are well-knowm throughout the country. 
Madhva’s Tattvainuktavali is read in Beijgal, but Rama- 
nuja’s VedantasangraJui and other minor w’orks, and even 
his commentary on the Ui)anishads are only heard of. Of 
works of Sankara’s school, the Upadssa Saha^i and the 
Vivekadiudamani ascribed to him are well-known and so 
are seveml smaller tracts said to be wiitten by him, but 
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probably composed by later writers belonging to his schooL 
The Fanchadfisi by Madhavacharya and the Vedantaaara by 
Yogindra-Sadananda are among the best known of minor 
works on the Yedanta, and have been translated into Eng- 
lish. Somewhat less known but still important is the- 
Vedanta Parihhasha by Dharmaraja Advaeindra. One of 
the most ancient books of this class, but not strictly philo- 
sophical in ihethod, is the celebrated YogavoMshtha Raina- 
yana. For English readers I may mention the translations^ 
of the Upanishads by Professor Max Muller, by Mr. Eoer 
and others in the Asiatic Society’s Edition, by Messrs. 
Chatterji and Mead of the Theosophical Society, by Pandit 
Sitarama Sastri and Ganganathjha and by the present 
writer. The edition done by the two Pandits last men- 
tioned has the singular recommendation of containing 
translations of Sankara’s commentary. The Yedanta Sutras 
with the commentary of Sankara have been translated by 
Professor Thibant and the Bhagavadjglta by Professor 
Telang and many others. 

THE VEDANTA AS A BASIS OF POPULAR RELIGION. 

In this article I have had no opportunity to say what 
I think, as to the philosophical basis and the logical 
strength of Vedantism. My aim has been to give a most 
general and unbiassed statement, untinged by sectarian 
predilections, of the fundamental principles of the Vedanta.. 
But as a Yedantist I may perhaps be allowed to say at the- 
conclusion of the article that I believe Yedantism, in ita 
essence, to have a very long life before it, as it has had a. 
long life behind it in the past, as a system of Philosophy 
and as a basis of populjfi' religions. Every system of Hin- 
duism worth mentioning has built upon it, for it is opposed 
to none, and it has been alike the ideal aspired after by 
the novice and the backward, in religious culture, and th^ 
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solace and delight of the advanced devotee. As I under- 
stand the Vedanta, I find no authority in it for imago 
worship as it prevails in the country at the present time. 
But the early Yedantists believed in orders of beings higher 
than man and some of them were in favour of honouring 
them according to the methods laid down in the ancient- 
rituals, though others regarded such worship to be consis- 
tent only with ignonince and unworthy of the i^ise. How- 
ever, the Vedantic discipline of concentrating the attention 
in particular objects of Nature and contemplating them as 
Brahman, since they are his relative manifestation, seems 
to have given a sort of countenance to Idolatry and 
so we find Idolatry and Vedantism closely leagued together 
in various sects both in ancient and modern times. But we 
also find schools, like the followers of Nanak, who shook oflT 
Idolatory but adhered to the Vedanta. The Brahmasamaj 
movement of the present day was inaugurated as a pui*ely 
Vedantic movement, and if some of its later leaders loosen- 
ed the Vedanta connection on account of their defective 
scholarship and denational educjition, the Samaj seems to 
be now, in its latest developments, tracing back its way to 
the old affinity and feeling after the old foundations 
beneath its feet. The Theosophical movement is largely 
Vedantic and the Ramkrishna or Vivekananda movement 
professedly so. Muhammadanism and Vedantism meet in 
Sufism and other esoteric systems of Islam, and ther^ is no 
reason wdiy the enlightened Mussalman of the present day 
should be blind to the claims of his Hindu brother’s reviv- 
ed Vedantism. As to Christianity, appearances point to a 
not very distant fusion of the most liberal forms of this 
faith with the most advanced and reformed forms of 
Vedantism — a fusion far moi^ glorious and fruitful than 
that of Neoplatonism and Christianity in the early centu- 
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ries of the Christian ei-a. These appearances are not confin- 
ed to Europe and America, but are to be seen in this 
country also in the growing interest of certain Christian 
converts in the study of the Vedanta and in the attempt 
made in certain quarters to establish a newly conceived 
Christian Theology on the basis of the Vedanta Philoso- 
phy. There is nothing to prevent the success of sucli an 
attempt. The Vedantic doctrine of incarnation, rightly 
conceived, is so rational and liberal, that if the holy Jesus 
can be historically proved to have said and felt, as well lived 
in the consciousness of the truth — ‘ I and my father are 
one,’ no true Vedantist can refuse to accept him as an in- 
carnation of the Deity, as much as Vamadeva of the Vedic 
days and Sri Krishna of the Bhagavadgita. 



THE VEDANTA RELIGION ^ 


By Professor M. RANGACHARIAR, M. A. 

Vedunta is a name which is generally given to th©^ 
Upduishad^. In this connection it is interpreted to mean 
the end of the VedaSj that is, the last portion of the reveal- 
ed scriptural literature of the Hindus. It is also used as 
the name of a well known s^’tem of Indian philosophy 
w’^hich is mainly based on the teachings of the Upanishads. 
The word may, however, be more appropiiately understood 
as tli/e end of all knowledge, What, then, is really the end 
of all knowledge ? Even the physical sciences have been 
said to be like the kind mother who, when asked merelj’ to 
give bread, gives also the invigorating milk of ideas. So, 
the immediate practical utility of knowledge is certainly 
not the best part of it. In that transfiguration of man’s 
mind, which is brought about by means of grand, noble, 
and all-comprehending ideas, consists largely th^ value of 
knowledge as an aid to human progi'ess. “ The ultimate 
problem of aU thought is,” it has been well remarked by a 
writer in the latest number of Mind,, ** the relation of the 
Finite to the Infinite, of the Univei*se to the Primal 
Source of Being from Whom all existence proceeds.” There 
is certainly nothing higher for the human understanding 
to try to know than the nature of this isolation. It is 
an “ open secret ” wdiich very few persons are able to 
read intelligently at all ; and even among the gifted few, 
who read it in on© way or another, thei*© is much room 
for wide differences of opinion. This relation between 


* Reprinted from the Brahmavadin^ September 1895. 
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i;he Universe and its Primal Source has not been, at 
all times, understood anywhere in the Siime way ; nor have 
the different peoples of the earth looked at it from time to 
-time in the same light. Nevertheless man has had, all 
along in the course of his history, to live out his life from 
day to day relying upon some sort of belief in regard to 
this all-important relation between the Finite and the 
Infinite. Indeed the history of man^s apprehension of this 
relation everywhere determines the history of his religion ; 
^or, religion is nothing other than the knowledge of this 
relation and the consequent adjustment of human thoughts, 
feelings, and activities in accordance with that knowledge. 
While the Upanislvads and the Bhagavad-Gita form 
the spiritual foundations of Vedantic thought in India, the 
formulation of the Yedanta-philosophy is to be found in 
"the Aphorisms (Sutras) of Bj^fiarayana ; and therein it is 
declared that the object of the Vedanta is to know the 
Brahuian^ which is the cause of the birth, existence, and 
'dissolution of the Universe. It is clear from this that the 
Vedanta does not at all question the existence of the 
Infinite, aftd also that it derives the Finite itself from the 
Infinite. Materklism is beginning to be already so com- 
pletely discredited even in the West as almost not to 
deserve the name of philosophy ; and in the history of 
Indian thought it never had any really serious and impor- 
tant place assigned to it. The Indian mind has been too 
ilogical and too contemplative to assert that the Finite is all 
in it. It cannot be denied that a few Indian men of learn- 
ing have occasionally played with materialism ; but India a« 
a whole has never been able to shake off the awe-inspiring 
and ever-present steadying weight of the Infinite. There- 
fore the Vedanta, while taking into consideration the rela- 
tion between the Finite and the Infinite, has had only the 
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< 5 hoice between three alternative views to adopt, which 
views may be charactensed as (1) mechanical, (2) organic, 
«.nd (3) monistic. The fir&t view holds both the Finite 
«,nd the Infinite to be real, and conceives the relation be- 
tween them to be more or less akin to that between an 
engine and its maker who is also its driver. This may be 
said to be the view of the Dwaita Vedanta, The second 
view also holds both the Finite and the Infinite to be real, 
but fuses them together into a single organic whole by con- 
iceiving the relation between them to be like that between 
an organism and its life or ‘ vital force.’ This is the 
Visishtadimita- Vedanta, The third view holds the Infinite 
to be the only reality, and conceives the Finite to be merely 
ran illusory reflection or representation thereof. And this 
is the Adwaita Vedanta, In none of these schools are we 
led to apprehend the Infinite merely as a distant God ; in 
all of them we may easily notice the belief in what has 
been aptly cjilled the inter-penetration of the spiiitual and 
the material worlds, for the God of the Cpanishads is all- 
pervading and is both far and near at the same time. Fur- 
ther, the Vedanta however understood, knows only one 
God, only one Infinite ; and man is called upon to see that 
the purpose of life is to help to fulfil the purpose of univer- 
sal creation by himself milising, and enabling others to 
realise, the divineness of human nature and its goal in the 
God-head. There is, however, no agreement between the 
various schools of the Vedanta as to the details of the 
exact nature of the ultimate condition of the libei*ated 
human soul. There is no exclusiveness about the religion 
of the Vedanta; the gates of its temple arc open for all to 
enter. The enlightened Vedantin is expected to make 
no distinction between a Brahmin, a Chandala, a cow 
-and a dog, betweeD friends and foes, as well as 
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between the virtuous and the sinful. One of the excellent 
features of the Vedanta is its open recognition of the 
ethical and spiritual oneness of man’s nature. 

To the Monistic Yedantin the way of knowledge is the 
way to Moksha — to liberation from the trammels of ever- 
recurring births and deaths. According to him God is 
altogether inaccessible to human thoughts and words, and 
all forms of worship and pmyer only go to make the 
unconditioned appear as conditioned. Nevertheless, Upasana 
or worship is recognised as a necessity even to him, as he 
holds it to be of great value in preparing the human soul 
to receive with calm illumination the great truth of its 
oneness with the Divine. The followers of the other two 
schools of the Vedanta see in God the harmonious synthesis 
of the most perfect ideals of truth, goodness, and beauty. 
To them religious worship is an inviolable duty, and the 
way of worship is the way to Moksha. Then, what is the 
kind of worship that is enjoined on all those who follow in 
some way or other the teachings of the V edanta ? The 
old Vedic way of worship consisted in offering prayers and 
sacrifices to the deities. “ It is no exaggeration to state 
that no nation appears at the dawn of history so full of 
prayer and praise as the Hindu Ai yans,” says a Christian 
Missionary in a recent work of his on Vedic religion. 
When, however, this profusion of prayer ceases to flow 
from the abundance of genuine feeling in the heart, and* 
when sacrifices lose their original significance in the way 
of establishing the wished-for kind of communion between 
the worshipper and the deity, then prayers get petrified 
into mere formulae, and sacrifices become altogether 
meaningless rituals. Worship which is, on the practical* 
side, the essence of religion becomes the shield of 
hypocrisy and deceit. This does not take place before the^ 
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old ideal of religion and of man’n duties is felt to be more 
or less inadequate in the new circumstances, and a new one 
is slowly beginning to get itself established. We find clear 
signs of such a change even in the Satapatka-Brahmana 
wherein it is said : — He who sacrifices to the Atman ^ or the 
Self, is superior. One should say, ‘ There is he who 
sacrifices to the gods and also there is he who sacrifices to 
the Atman' He who understands that by such and such a 
means such and such a one of his members is rectified, and 
that by such and such another means such and such 
another of his members is restored, — he is the person w’ho 
sficrifices to the Atman. He is freed from this mortiil body 
■and from sin in the same way in which the serpent i& 
freed fiom its w^orn-oiit skin ; and acquiiing the nature of 
lilky Yajush^ and Banian, and of the Sacrifice, he attains to 
heaven. On the other hand, he wdio understands that 
gods are to be w^orshipped with such and such an oblation , 
and offers it up to them, is like an inferior who pays 
tribute to a superior, or like a Vaisi/a wdio pays tribute to 
the king. This person does not conquer for himself so 
gi*eat a world as tiie other does.” Do we not here see that 
the religion of self-discipline and self-culture is already 
trying to assert itself as against the old religion of sacrificial 
rituals ? It is indeed far better for a man to fortify himself 
against temptations, and subdue the evil that is in him,, 
than perform rites and offer numberless sacrifices of various 
kinds to various deities. The object of all true worship 
must be not so much to please God as to make man w orthy 
of His love. Even in the Code of Manu, w’hich distinctly 
enforces caste, ceremonial laws and ritualistic religion, w’e 
find evidence enough to indicate the existence of a strong^ 
partiality in favour of the Vedanta. “ The man,” says 
Manu, “who, recognising liimself in all beings and aU 
5 
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beings in his own self, sacrifices to the Atnian enters 
into absolute freedom.” In all probability the freedom 
that is referred to here is the freedom from the bondage of 
the Law, that is, from being subject to the operation of 
ceremonial and ritualistic regulations concerning society 
and religion. It may mean Moksha as well. 

In the Upaniahads there are many passages which 
clearly set forth this very change in the ideal of worship. 
The second Khamda of the Mundakopanishad emphatically 
declares that all those, who believe in the saving eflScacy of 
aacrificial rituals and perform them, are foolish, ignorant, 
and self-sufficient men, going to ruin and destruction like 
the blind that are led by the blind. In the place of elabor- 
ate rituals it enjoins austerity, faith, peacefulness, retire- 
ment into the forest, and living by the begging of food. 
In the very last Anuvdka of the Ndrayaniya portion of the 
Taittiriyopaniahad^ we have a passage in which the various 
elements of the sacrificial ritual are replaced by the 
elements required for character-building, obviously with 
the object of pointing out that Vedantic Worship is far 
difierent from Vedic Worship. The same Xarayaniya 
portion of the Taittiriyopaniafiad speaks of truth, austerity, 
temperance, peacefulness, liberality, duty, upbringing of 
children, worship in the way of kindling the sacred file, <S5C, 
mental contemplation, and resignation, as things of the 
highest importance without which no man would be able to 
realise for himself the glory of God. The Vedantic leligion 
is distinctly not a religion of mere rituals but one of right- 
eousness ; and in another Upaniahad self-iestraint, charity, 
e,nd mercy are naturally regarded as being very much 
better materials of worship than forms of idtuals. In this 
age of individualistic self-assertion the Vedantic discipline 
of self-denial may appear too rigorous, cold, and uninvit- 
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iing ; but the seeds of salvation for individuals, as well as 
for communities of individuals, are always to be found only 
in the faithful practice of difficult self-denial. Self-asser- 
tion strengthens the bond of Karma^ while self-denial 
leads to the freedom of the soul — that blissful freedom 
from the bondage of matter which comes to man only when 
he deserves it. Every soul that is bound to matter has to 
work out its own libeiation, and nothing can show better 
than the Vedan tin’s theory of Karnia^ how what a man 
does here makes or mars his hei*eafter. The unborn and 
immortal part of man, namely, his soul is alone responsible 
for the acquisition of Mokslta either through the knowledge 
of truth or by deserving the grace of God. The soul alone 
is the friend of the soul, the soul alone is the foe of the 
soul. Man’s sense of moml responsibility can in no way 
be made stronger. It is but proper to point out that with 
-the Veddnta self-denial does not necessarily mean either 
quietism or asceticism. According to the Gita it implies 
the willing performance of the duties incumbent upon us 
without attachment to the result flowing thei'efrom, what- 
ever may be the rank in which we are placed to fight out 
the battles of life. All forms of worship are good, accord- 
ing to the author of the Gita so far as they go to aid us in 
combining, in the conduct of our lives, honest and earnest 
work with sincere resignation and disinterested self-sacri- 
fice ; and indeed one of the best forms of worship is 
declared to be the worship of silent contemplation. 

The Gita recognises that all are not capable of having 
the same knowledfi^e of truth and of submitting to the same 
discipline of self-denial and adopting the same manner of 
worship, and thus takes it for granted that all cannot be of 
the same religion. “ The religion of the many must 
necessarily be more incorrect than that of the lefined 
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and reflective few, not so nauch in its essence as in 
its forms, not so much in the spiritual idea which lies 
latent at the bottom of it, as in the symbols and dogmas 
in which that idea is embodied.” This remark of a 
thoughtful English writer is so true that it needs no cor- 
roboration, and our own Yedantic Scriptures wisely refrain 
from all particularisation of forms, symbols, and dogmas. 
In whatever way people come to me,” says Sri Krishna, 
in that same way do I accept them.” Forms and symbols 
and dogmas are not at all essential to the true Vedaiitic 
Religion. But it does not despise them, seeing that many 
of us cannot do without them, even when they are not of 
the best kind. It is said again in this our Divdne Lay — 
“ Those who are devoted to other gods, and offer worship 
with faith, even they, Arjuna, worship me in reality in a 
way that is not law-ordained. I am indeed the Lord and 
receiver of all worship ; those who do not know me as I 
am, fall in consequence. The w’orshippers of the gods go 
to the gods, ancestor- worshippers go to the spirits, find 
those that worship me go to me. Whosoever with devo- 
tion offers to me a leaf, or a flower, or a fiuit, or water, 
tJiat I accept as an offering brought to me with devotion by 
one who has a well-disciplined soul. Whatever you do, 
whatever you eat, whatever yon offer as sacrifice in the fire, 
whatevei* you give, or whatever austerities you practise, O 
Arjuna, purpose it for me.” 

The Vedantic Religion, accordingly, believes in one 
and only one God, in His omnipenetrativeness, as it has 
been aptly termed, and in the spiritual oneness throughout 
of human nature and human destiny. It is not exclusive, 
und has no peculiar rites and symbols and dogmas. But it 
does not object to any form of worship, as long as such 
worship is in harmony with the aspiring heart of the wor- 
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:shipper. It enforces self-discipline and self -culture, and 
teaches man to realise the life of righteousness as the best 
means of worshipping God and of obtaining deliverance and 
bliss. It is in this manner truly catholic and wisely 
itolerant. 



THE ETHICS OF THE VEDANTA * 

BY THE LATE MR. N. VYTHINATHA AIYAR, M. A. 


^THE doctrine of karma is, in all its essential features,, 
the vsame foi* the three systems of the Vedanta 
* philosophy. Whatever may be the conception form- 
ed of the ultimate nature and lot of the individual Jiva^ 
whether they regard it as the supreme soul in temporary 
obscuration, or as a distinct entity now and for ever, and' 
whatever view they may hold regarding its relation to the 
Brahman Hindu philosophers are in entire accord on the* 
question of the force that determines for the individual his 
career upon this earth. The life of each man is shaped for 
him in the main by ha/nna or conduct. But what is this 
kcurma^ which is so potent over our lives ? A bare state- 
ment of the theory in its extremest outlines seems to bring 
it perilously near to fatalism. But the two are quite distinct 
and even diametrically opposed. The latter is destructive 
of all responsibility in man ; it reduces him to a mere 
automaton moving along grooves cut out for him by an 
inexorable power. The Hindu conception of the human 
will and human responsibility is far difierent from this. 
The question of the Liberty of the Will, originating in 
most part*in the unfortunate application to the Will of the 
term Liberty, a term that has no more connection 
with it than any other term like whiteness, sweetness, 
&c., — this controversy seems to be unknown to Hindu 
Philosophy. But the doctrine of karma leaves to the 
individual will the maximum amount of. freedom that. 

• Reprinted from the Brahmavadin for October 1895 . 
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may be claimed for it ; it makes the individual and the 
individual alone responsible for the whole of his career here. 
He is not under the control, in his voluntary actions, of any 
irresistible power external to him ; he has not to suffer 
vicariously for the sins of others ; and he cannot hope for 
redemption through the vicarious expiation of another. 
He knows that he has to bear the whole burden of his 
conduct himself. 

Yes, all the deeds that men have done, 

In light of day, before the sun. 

Or veiled beneath the gloom of night, 

The good, the bad, the wrong, the right. 

These, though forgotten, re-appear, 

And travel, silent, in their rear. 

This escort of karnui which thus ushei’s the individual 
into this world is the aggregate of his deeds, good and bad 
in bis past lives. This is his Sanchita karrna, the aggregate 
of past deeds. Of this total aggregate, each particular deed 
works out its results on the individual in its due course. 
When a Jiva enters upon its career of life in a particular 
animal frame, it does so in expiation of some one of its 
deeds in the past. This, of which each one of us is now 
experiencing the result and which has given us this 
particular physical and mental configuration, is known as 
Prarahdha karma — the commenced deed. The deeds which 
we may perform in the future form the Ayami karma. The 
entire exhaustion of the aggregate karma of the individual 
would be tantamount to final libemtion from the bonds of 
life and death, and hence would mean salvation. To this 
exhaustion the individual has to work his way ; and destroy 
the accumulated karma of the past with the aid of his 
conduct in the present and in his future. But the course, 
already entered upon by him under the influence of what is 
known as Pra/rahdha karma, must be gone thi'ough to the 
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•end. Our present life belongs to it ; and we cannot shake 
it off in the middle. But while undergoing the effects of 
this much of our deeds in the past, we may also be working 
our way to the final liberation from the sway of kamm^ 
And to salvation, by means of a virtuous life. 

Here, at this stage of the argument, arises the 
question as to the nature of virtue. To a life of virtue 
the Yedantin ascribes the important result of relieving the 
human soul from its burden of karma. Virtue or good 
works lead to knowledge, and knowledge leads to salvation. 
A blind observance of the dicta of religion is useless ; and 
knowledge without works is still worse : “ All who 
worship what is not real knowledge, (who are engaged in 
works, good though they be), enter into blind darkness ; 
those who delight in real knowledge (without the practice 
of virtue) enter into gimter darkness.’’* It is only those 
who know “ at the same time both knowledge and non- 
knowledge ”t (^drtuous works) that can overcome death 
and secure salvation. We should realise in the first place 
the fact that this body is perishable and that virtue alone 
can lead to ‘ true knowledge.’ But we must also remember 
that attainment of true knowledge does not take away the 
need for a virtuous life. Sages like Janaka did not deem 
it proper to abandon their duties and responsibilities even 
though they had ascended up to the highest steps of 
wisdom. My body ends in ashes. Om ! Mind, remember! 
Ke member thy deeds V'X Such is the solemn adjumtion of 
the Yedantin to his mind. It is not to forget itself ; nor 
is it to forget its deeds ; and all the while, it should also 
remember that the “ body ends in ashes.” 

W'hat are the deeds which the mind is thus adjured to 


♦Isa. Up. 9. 


t Ibid, 11. 


{ Ibid, 17. 
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remember, and the man to pei-form ? The believers in a 
personal God have an easy answer to this question. The 
■commandments of the Divine Ruler of man form the basis for 
the distinction of right and wrong. The follow'eis of Sankara 
on the other hand to whom the Brahman is not a personal 
entity distinct from the individual soul, may be supposed 
to be in a fix in answ’ering this question. Where are they 
to seek for the foundation of ethical distinctions ? The 
world is an illusion ; the human soul is but a temporary 
sojourner in the physical surroundings of its own creation. 
But the bonds of karma must be severed ; and this can be 
done only with the help of knowledge, and knowledge can 
be attiiined only by good deeds. And it becomes incum- 
bent on them to explain how this is to be accomplished. 

We confine our remarks in this article to the teaching 
-on this subject in the Isavasya UpanhhcuU which gives a 
brief statement of the Vedanta doctrine of etliics. It con- 
sists of but 18 slokas ; but in this short compiss it gives a 
clear account of the ethics, acceptable equally to all the three 
branches of the Yedantic school of thought. It is unne- 
cessary, as we have sjiid, to dwell upon the ultimate found- 
ation of ethicjil distinctions in the c-ase of the believers in 
a personal God. Let us see how the Adwaitin also can 
secure an efficient basis for the inculcation of virtuous 
conduct in life. 

The Isavasya Upanishad teaches that man should live, 
work, know and attain salvation. Life is not to be thrown 
away by him. The human soul hjis a goal to win ; that 
goal is, in the view of the Adwaitin, the i*ecognition of its 
oneness with the Brahman, Though the J\va is to all 
appeamnce only a deluded and shackled toy of the pheno- 
menal world and of kanna^ it is yet the all-embracing 

all-pervasive spirit of the Universe. Into the 
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logical basis of this doctrine it is not our purpose to* 
enter at present. Its ethical aspect alone concerns us here. 
There is an aspect of the Adwaita theory that places it in a 
position of advantage ethically. It is the eminence of 
towering grandeur to which it raises the human fioul. It 
is not simply a spiritual entity exalted above the Universe 
to the region of eternal bliss. It stands alone and hits no 
second ; it is greater than the greatest, and smaller than 
the smallest. We shall quote here a few of the expressions; 
in which the Hindu philosopher endeavours to express his 
conception of the self : ‘‘ That one moves not ; but is 
swifter than thought. The senses never reached it. It 
walked before them.” Ejmli man may say unto himself : I 
am the genemtor and the destroyer of the entire Universe. 
Than me there is nothing higher. On me all this Universe 
is woven, as gems are strung on a string. I am the flavour 
in the water, the light in the sun and moon. By me the 
Universe is pervaded. I am the Supreme, the Highest, 
the Eternal, Unborn and All-pervading.” Man is not the 
mere creature of a God ; he is God Himself. He has not 
simply the image impressed upon him of his Creator ; he 
is himself the Creator. He is the Lord of creation in a 
sense higher and nobler than that assigned to this expres- 
sion by the religions of the West. 

Will one imbued with such a lofty conception of his 
soul, condescend to contaminate it with evil in thought, 
word or action ? Will he defile his Atman with base deeds ? 
Nobility of character cannot but come of necessity to a man 
with so noble an ideal of himself. But as man is consti- 
tuted at present, before his eyes are opened by true know- 
ledge, when he is not fully conscious of the true glory of 
his soul ; and when “ the door of the True is covered 
with a golden disc,” how is he to get into the other 
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side of the gates of Heaven ? How is he to see the 
nature of the True ? He believes in a good path which 
would lead him to the attainment of true knowledge ; 
and he believes that virtue and knowledge would lead him' 
on ultimately to Brahma- Sahshatkara. But this life into- 
which the Jiva is thrown by its Karma is not to be 
despised as it furnishes us with a sphere for the practice of 
good works, and hence for the destruction of the aggregate* 
of past karma. 

The injunction to the mor-tal is that “ ever doing w’orks 
here,” he should “ desire to live a hundred years.”* But 
he performs the works not for his own benefit. “ Works 
will not cling to a man ” when he performs them in the 
right spirit. He secures enjoyment, not by seeking it by 
means of works, but only by a complete surrender of him- 
self and of his works. “ When thou hast surrendered all- 
this, then thou mayest enjoy.”t 

The Vedantin “ beholds all beings in the self, and the* 
self in all beings and the human race, nay, all animate- 
existence has its true being in Brahman. The self should,, 
therefore, be merged in this conception of the oneness or 
solidarity of all beings. “ Verily, a husband is not dear,, 
that you may love the husband ; but that you may love the* 
self, therefore a husband is dear. Verily, a wife is not 
dear, that you may love the wife ; that you may love the 
self, therefore a wife is dear.”§ Here is a basis for the 
practice of virtue in universal love, before which the 
injunction that we should love our neighbours as ourselves 
dwindles into insignificance. 

But the main source of ethical light to the Adwaitin 
is his own inner self. In himself he has an infallible guide 

• laa. Up, 2. t Ibid. U J Ibid. 6. § Brih. Up. 2, 4. 
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.-along the right path. “ Whosoever knows that person, 
whose dwelling is love, whose sight is the heart, whose 
mind is light,— the principle of every Self, he indeed 
is a teacher.”* The heart of every man is tuned to the 
promptings of righteousness; he needs no light other than 
■what fills his own mind, and so a teacher in virtue, other 
than his own self. Here is the ethical basis in the inner- 
most conscience of the individual for the Vedantin. But 
human conscience full of self-enlightenment as it is, is yet 
•capable of being thwarted by the bodily environment of the 
•soul. The True abides in the heart. “ With the heart we 
know what is true. . . • The heart indeed is the 

Highest Brahman.”t But knowledge is not virtue. The 
Jiva, self-enlightened as he is, is yet entangled in the 
trammels of Avidya. The Jiva consists of desii'es. And 
.as his desire, so is the will ; and as is will, so his deed ; and 
whatever deeds he does, that he will reap.”+ Self-abnega- 
tion, the sacrifice of what binds or individualizes the Tira, 
the undoing of desires which enter the heart, this is the road 
to immortality. “ When all desires which once entered 
.his heart are underdone, then does the moi'tal become im- 
mortal, then he obtains Brahman.”^ The subjugation of 
the misleading impulses in us enables us to overcome evil. 
Without this self-discipline, knowledge and virtue cannot 
be possible for us, and evil is not de.stroyed. “ He there- 
fore that know's it, after having become quiet, subdued, 
-.satisfied, patient, collected, sees Self in self, sees all as 
:Self.”|| The perception of the oneness of human nature, 
which is to the Advaitin the ultimate basis of universal 
love, and hence of ethical conduct, is impossible to the man 
•who is not subdued and collected. “ Evil does not over- 

• ibid. 3, 9 i ibid. 4,3. t Brh. Up. 4, 4 § /bid. 11 
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come him, he overcomes all evil. Evil does not burn him 
he burns all evil. Free from evil, free from spots, free from 
doubt,”* he attains to the Brahman, 

The innate guidance relied upon by the Advaitin^ 
should not be taken to mean a disregard of our sacred 
writings. These are the outward embodiments of the 
breathings of the Soul ; and as such serve to help the 
blinded Jiva to an easy realisation of its own self- 
contained light. The fire is there ; but it is obscured by the 
covering of ignoi-ance. And the contact with the light 
that burns eternally in the Sastras imparts an electric- 
stimulus to the inner spirit of man, and rouses it up to the 
height of its intrinsic greatness. ‘‘ As clouds of smoke pro- 
ceed by themselves out of lighted fire, thus verily, O 
Miiitreyi, has been breatherl forth from this great Being 
what we have as the Yedas, &c."f 

The life as a whole should be regarded as a “sacrifice.” 
The conquest over temptations, which have root in our 
bodily cravings, is man’s Dicks/m , — his preparation to enter 
upon the life-sacrifice. Its fruits are penance, liberality, 
righteousness, kindness and truthfulness. And the yagna 
is completed with death, which is the avahhrit/m, the closing 
ceremonial of the sacrifice. A pei-son who eiitere upon the- 
path laid down in our sacred books, even though he begins 
with faith alone, is eventually led up to knowledge. And 
when good works and knowledge are combined, he is in the 
right road to salvation. 

This is the ethics of the Yedantin built upon the solid 
foundation of his inner self, sti'engtheneil as it may be by 
a knowledge of the Sastras, The Vedanta philosophy “has: 
not neglected,” to quote the words of Prof. Max Muller,. 


• Ihid. t Brih. Up. 4, 4. 
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“ the important sphere of Ethics, but on the contrary, we 
£nd Ethics in the beginning. Ethics in the middle, Ethics 
in the end, to say nothing of the fact that minds so en* 
grossed with divine things as the Vedanta philosophers, are 
not likely to fall victims to the ordinary temptations of the 
world, the flesh, and other powers.’’ 



THE ETHICS OF THE VEDANTA.* 

BY VA8UDEVA J. KIRTIKAR. 

PART I. 

t HE ethical ideal of the Vedanta is at least as high as 
the Christian ideal, if not higher, and occupies 
* an important place in the Indian system which 
recognises the doctrine of as containing the highest 

philosophic truth. 

The greatest eri’or which Christian wiiters commit 
(and this can never be too often repeated) consists in their 
ignoring the distinction which the Vedanta has emphasised 
and which Philosophy ought always to emphasise in all its 
teachings. I mean the distinction between the two kinds 
of knowledge — spiritual and empirical — called in the 

Vedanta, higher and lower, and The lower 

knowledge has reference to the world of sense-experience, 
while the higher one is spiritual in its character. Both ai-e 
recognised as essential to the development of man — one as 
a step to the other. But it would be absolutely unphiloso- 
phical to apply considerations which are true in one sphere 
to the other where they look obviously absurd. 

Now, Ethics and Morality admittedly belong to the 
world of sense-experience, having for their object the 
•development of man in practical life, w hich necessarily pre- 
.supposes the dualism of Man and Nature, finding their 
ultimate reconciliation and explanation in the Highest 
Reality, by whatever name that Reality may be called. 


^ Reprint ftom The Indian Review. 
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Man’s relations to the Reality and his social and other 
relations are all recognised and rightly recognised in this 
sphere of Relativity ; all these relations reign supreme in 
this sphere. And it is ordained that man must first learn 
to do the duties which those relations imply and attain, by 
a course of moral discipline, the ethical ideal, before he can 
become fit for spiritual enlightenment. 

In the ethical system which the Vedanta 
formulated, it recognises a principle which is of the highest 
practical importance, that though religious truth as 
philosophic truth is and must be one that can only be 
reached by a course of life and study leading to spiritual 
enlightenment, and though the religious ideals of 
individuMs in a community may and do necessarily vary 
with the degree of general culture and aptitude for giasp- 
ing spiritual truths, still, while thus difiering in degree, 
they must have as their basic truth, the highest ideal 
which is justified by Philosophy and Theology and is 
capable of realisation at the highest stsige. 

All considerations which introduce an element of 
variety in Ethics and Morality are thus subordinated to 
the highest ideal of cTcITHTH, to which it is always in.sisted 
on that it must be the aim of every individual to reach it, 
if possible. 

In this view of the matter the Advaita is as practical 
in its religious and ethical aspects, as it is speculatively 
profound in its philosophy. I even venture to think (bs I 
shall show later on) that its teachings, if correctly under- 
stood, would be found to be capable of a very wide 
application and be of practical value as much to the king, 
to the statesman, to the patriot, and to the citizen, as to 
the individual in every walk of life. They furnish an 


excellent foundation for corporate political action and liberty. 
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The key-note to the practical ethics of the Vedanta is 
as the key-note to its philosophy and theology is 
means Oneness without a Second, so 
means Oneness without any distinction of I and Thou, 
Mine and Thine. 

This word abheda, when correctly understood, means 
Love in its purity and fulness, and the manifestation of the 
principle denoted by it consists in altruistic action and not 
in selfish inaction or passivity, as is generally supposed. 

In no system has this principle of Altruism been so 
well appreciated and emphasised as in the Indian Vedanta. 
The entire life of the Vedantin, it is ordained, must be one 
of disinterested self-sacrifice. 

This idea of s^icrifice had its origin in the earliest Vedic 
literature, where the entire creation was explained as an 
act of supreme self-sacrifice — the sacrifice of the Supreme 
Being that He might ‘‘call into existence and 

contemplate and commune witli these dependent images of 
Himself which form the object of His thought and love 
v(Mandukya). This He did by sacrificing a fourth part of 
Himself (Purushasukta). ‘‘Let me sacrifice myself (He 
said) in living things and all living things in myself,” and 
He thus acquired greatness, self -effulgence and lordship 
(Shatapatha Br.) He thfis limited Himself by this partial 
sacrifice, that His life might produce and sustain a 
multiplicity of separate lives (i6). 

What is essentially suggested by this conception is the 
pouring out of life for the benefit of othei'S — a truth 
underlying all evolution, physical as well as spiritual. 

Advaita philosophy has thus led to the ethics of 
Universal Love — ^a, disinterested sacrifice of the heart in the 
service of all* 

6 
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The principle of teaches man that though he 

liiinself is an independent individual apparently, there is 
the universal principle in him, in common with all other 
beings, which has made him what he is and binds him to 
them all as pai*ts of one organism, “ as beings all moving 
on one wheel (of universal life,”) as “ jewels threaded on 
a string.” 

It teaches him a most important lesson that he is not 
a solitary being on earth but his very existence and well- 
being ai*e tied up with those of others. Wherever he may 
be, whether alone by himself or otherwise, he is at one 
with them and bound to belli them as they help him. He 
lives (/a others, and he must in common honesty live /(/)' 
them. 

Another lesson insisted on with equal stringency is 
that, while Self-sacrifice and Altruism are the guiding rules 
of conduct, they must be practised without any personal 
attachment or hope of reward. Care should always be 
taken that there is no tinge of egoity in either thought or 
deed. Duty must be done for duty^s sake and dedicated 
to God (Bhagavad Gita, ix. 27, 28). 

The practical value of Kant’s categorical imperative 
is thus fully appreciated as a rule of conduct by the Indian 
Advaitin, whether he be a housefiolder or a recluse (Shan- 
kar’s Introduction to Ait. IJp.) Never flinching from the 
path of duty, one should try to gain the calm which is 
unruffled by the gusts of fortune and find a home in any 
scene and live a life of “ heaven on earth.” 

The sentiments presupposed and involved in this con- 
ception of Ahheda are — an absence of all egoity, an absence 
of all distinction between friend and foe, and between Mine 
and Thine ; an absence of all attachment to earthly poss- 
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essions and earthly ties. No room is thus left for bad 
passions to exercise their sway, and in their place come 
self-abnegation, self -contentment, renunciation, resignation, 
equanimity, truthfulness, sense of justice — a desire to in- 
jure none ; love, compassion, forgiveness, charity, humility, 
and peace. 

A certain amount of preparation is necessary to dis- 
cipline the mind for a correct observance of this principle 
in practice. The most disquieting or disturbing element 
in human nature is the element of egoity. It is the most 
fruitful source of desires for self-satisfaction, and these 
desires bind man to things earthly, and give rise to pas- 
sions when they are not satisfied. 

Hence the necessity of insisting on the practice of self- 
denial ; hence also the necessity of the teachings that 
nothing on earth is man’s except his own thoughts and 
deeds, which ought alwa5’s to be pure, good and gi*eat ; 
that he should disentangle himself from sense objects ; that 
his happiness or misery is dependent on himself alone, that 
he gets only what he has earned, and that, accordingly, he 
himself is the architect of his fortune and destiny. 

He is tiiught that a life of self-restmint and self-siu*- 
render, with indifference to all that is of the earth, 
earthly,” brings in its ti-ain the virtues I have above men- 
tioned, culminating in happiness which no one can take 
away. 

These virtues have necessarily the effect of purifj’ing 
the heart and making man righteous and religious. But 
their sphere of influence is not confined to this mundane 
existence ; they elevate man to higher and higher planes. 
In every step that he takes towards the attainment of 
these virtues, he goes through the process of “ dying to 
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live ” ; at every step he goes on living a larger and larger 
self. (See also 2 Hald. 138.) 

He learns first to identify himself with his kith and 
kin, next his friends and relations, then his caste and 
country, and so on. In other words, he gradually goes on 
including within his Self the ‘ Selfs of others, realising the 
truth that their happiness is his happiness, and their 
misery his own misery, and having faith in the assurance that 
such expansion of the Self is sure ultimately to prove to 
him its own identity with the Divine Self.’ 

Such is the analysis of the sentiments involved in the 
conception of Ahheda and such exactly is the ethical ideal 
insisted on in the Vedanta. 

One has only to read the Bhagavad Gita to see how 
wrong it is to suppose that Indian philosophers were sim- 
ply soaring high in the regions of speculation and cared 
little for the practical concerns of life. 

That little Book, — whether a Kevelation or not in 
the sense in which orthodox Christians consider their Bible 
to be— is, indeed, a sacred book in the fullest sense of the 
term and richly deserves the reverence which is paid to it 
both in Europe and America. 

This is what one reads in Sir Edwin Arnold’s Preface 
to his translation of the Bhagavat Gita ; — 


“ In plain but noble language, it nnfolde a philoaophioal bvb- 
tem which remains to this day the prevailing Brahminio belf«f 
blending as it does the doctrines of Kapila, Patanjali and the 
Vedas. So lofty are many of its declarations, so sublime its asnira- 
tions, so pure and tender its piety, that Sohlegels after his studv of 
the poem, breaks forth into this outburst of delight and praise* to 
wards its unknown author • Reverence to the groat ftwohersl is 
counted by the Brahmins among the most saored duties of nieto 
Therefm*, tto^ Oh. most holy Poet, favoured of the De%, whS^ 
ever at length thou art called among mortals, (thou) the author of 


* The original is in Latin. 
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this Lay, by the prophetic strains of which the mind soars to an 
eternal and divine height, with a certain unerring pleasure to thee, 
foremoB^ I say, 1 offer my salutation and constant adoration to 
the vestiges thou hast left.** 

Lassen re-echoes this splendid tribute ; and, indeed, so strik- 
ing are some of the moralities here inculcated and so close the 
parallelism— oftentimes actually verbal — between its teachings and 
those of the New Testament, that a controversy * has arisen bet- 
ween Pandits and Missionaries on the point whether the author bor- 
rowed from Christian sources or the Evangelists and Apostles 
from him,” 

Another writer whom we all esteem as one of the tru- 
est friends of India, Mrs. Annie Besant, says of thLs our 
precious treasure as follows : — 

** Among the priceless teachings that may be found in the great 
Hindu poem of the Mahabharata, there is none so rare and preci- 
ous as this, ‘The Lord*6 Song* * * * how many troubled 
hearts has it quieted and strengthened, how many weary souls has 
it led to the Lord ? It is meant to lift the aspirant from the lower 
levels of renunciation where objects are renounced to the loftier 
heights where desires are dead, and where the Yogi dwells in calm 
and ceaseless contemplation, while his body and mind are actively 
employed in discharging the duties that fall to his lot in life. That 
the spiritual man need not be a recluse, that union with the Divine 
Life may be achieved and maintained in the midst of wordly affairs, 
that the obstacles to that union lie not outside us but within us — 
such is the central lesson of the Bhagavad Gita.” (Preface). 

The Gita is at once a code of ethics, holding foii:h the 
highest spiritual ideal, a code of religion, inculcating a 
loving devotion to God, and a philosophy of Advaita beau- 
tifully expounding the scientific truth that the dualism in- 
volved in the idea of hhakti begins to fade with the inten- 
sity of the devotional element and ultimately culmina- 
tes in Unity, where all differentiations must disappear with 


* See the learned introduction by Mr. (afterwards Justice) 
Telang to his translations of the Gita in verse. Mr. Telang's view 

that the date of the Gita was anterior to the Christian era is not 
acceptable to the generality of Christians, who believe that they 
tvish to be true. The wonder is they do not say that Laotze and 
Buddha, too, borrowed from the New Testament, for their teach- 
ings present surprising analogies with Christan thought and senti- 
ment. 
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the development of the altruistic element and the complete 
realisation of the principle of Ahheda. 

The whole ethics of the Gita may be briefly summed 
up thus — 

(a) Renounce things earthly, so that your thoughts 
and deeds might be free from the tinge of egoity and free 
also from earthly desires and attachments, which arouse 
bad passions and lead one astray. 

(6) Forbear injuring any being. 

(c) Treat all alike. 

{d) Help the needy even at a sacrifice to yourself. 
(e) Do all your duties in a disinterested spirit and 
as an ottering of love to the Supreme Being, in purity of 
heart. 

Even that unsympathetic translator of the Gita, 
Mr. Thomson, exclaims, ‘‘ would that in the present selfish 
age and this northern active clime it [‘ the sensible and 
religious doctrine ’ of the Gita] could be applied and suc- 
cessfully caiTied out by Christians, as we call ourselves. ♦ 
* * "VVe, too, should have our final emancipation, our 

salvation ever as our only desire, and our Supreme Being, — 
so far superior, so far more lovable than the imperfect deity 
of the Hindu philosopher*— ever as our chief object of 
love. We, too, should do our duty in this world without 
self-interest and attachments, and morally renounce the 
world in the rejection of all interest in it.” (Introduction, 
p. exxx.) 

* Of course, our deity must be imperfect, and what not 
besides ! We here are without a Divine Guide ! There is only one 
unerring Preceptor (p. 90) and with that only Christians have been 
blessed ! So none of the other nations in the world dare claim any 
Divine guide among their own people, and Mr. Thomson warns his 
readers that no more praise should be accorded to the author of the 
Gita than is due to a clever reformer and a wise ethical philoso- 
pher” (Introduction, exxx). 
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When such a presentment of the Indian Ethical ideal 
ivas possible, we had reasons to expect that the attitude of 
Christian writers generally would be one of admiration, first, 
because the Buddhistic ideal which is derived from that of 
the Indian Yedanta and which practically is identical with 
it * has become attractive to the Western mind ; and, 
secondly, because of the “ strong parallelism — oftentimes 
actually vei-bal” between the teachings of the Gita and 
those of the New Testament. 

But, unfortunately, objections have been seriously 
made to our ideal, and others, too, are possible, of a char- 
acter similar to what Christian writers are wont to take to 
the Stoic standard of morality. 

It might, for instance, be objected that this ideal is too 
high and impracticable, or that it is too cold and unemo- 
tional, there being an utter absence of religious fervour ; it 
might be said that it improperly advocates indifference to 
family ties and to matters concerning the practical life of 
man, that it discourages the virtue of patriotism and leads 
to a life of Quietism based upon a pessimistic view of 
nature, and as such, is of no pi*actical value at all. 

The first of these objections has been taken to Stoicism 
which is much akin to the Indian system in this respect. 
It is said that the ideal is one of “ unapproachable perfec- 
tion,” “ unpractical and even impracticable,” and that if 
any one professed himself to have realised it, he would 
justly expose himself to iddicule. 

This is not a matter on which any argument could be 
usefully employed. Whether such a life as is portrayed in 
the BhagavadGita and other sacred writings of the Hindus 

* No doubt Buddhism is less metaphysical and less mystical, 
Ibut this makes no difference in the practical ethics of the two 
systems 
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is possible, can be best answered by another question 
whether such a life has, as a matter of fact, been lived or 
not ; and if the answer to this last question be in the affir- 
mative, that ought to settle the other question. The- 
Indian litemture — both ancient and modem — teems with 
instances of complete self-sacrifice and devotion to truth 
and justice under the most trying circumstances. 
And I feel “ washed in better moral air " in mentioning 
with reverence and pride the names, for example, of Bali, 
Janaka,'Dasharatha, Rama, Harischandra, Bharat, Bhishma 
and Kama, of Chaitanya, Nanak, Guru Govind, Janardhan, 
Eknatha, Ramdas and Tukaram and referring generally to 
otlier saints who flourished between the 14th and 18th 
century of the Chiistian era. 

Even in the present degenerate age, instances of saint- 
ly chaiacters would not be found wanting, I expect, if one 
were to take the trouble of travelling in India as Count 
T()lstoy did in his part of the country in search of instan- 
ces of Christ life actually lived. 

“ The best fruits of religious exjierience (says Prof. 
James) are the best things that history has to show. [To 
recount them], to call to mind a succession of such exam- 
ples [of genuinely strenuous and religious life] is to feel 
encouraged and washed in better moral air. The spirit of 
piety and charity * * * of love and humility ^ of 

severity for one\s self, accompanied with tenderness for 
others — [these] have the sjime savour in all countries under 
distant suns and in different surroundings. * ♦ * These 
devotees have often laid their course so differently from 
other men, that judging them by worldy law, we might be 
tempted to call them monstrous aberrations from the paths 
of nature,’’ (Varieties of Religious Experience, 259 — 261.)/ 
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Here, then, are instances of saintly characters having 
as a fact, actually lived such a life as is portrayed in the 
]iighest ethical ideals. 

Turning now to the teachings of the Bible itself, we 
find Jesus telling his disciples, ‘ Be ye perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect,’ ; and Mr. Clifibrd 
Harrison observes, “ If the great words of Jesus of 
Nazareth are true, true on all planes, as such words of 
such a speaker must es^er be, an idefil for the whole entity 
of man is proclaimed in them, nothing short of perfection, 
* ♦ * ♦ once realises his state and has 

Jaith in what the Great Ones of the world have told him and, 
vnll put it into action, the advancement lies before him: 
(Notes on the Margin. 214.) 

“ In the past — and most of all in the far past — there 
seem to have been individual eases of the faith received 
and the will exercised into triumphant expression, {ih.) 

“We will not fear to take the highest possibilities that 
can be announced to man, nor call them impracticable, 
because his present condition seems so far removed from 
them. The first step out of that condition is the admis- 
sion that it is not final. ‘ We are near waking when we 
dream that we dream.’ {ih,, 210.) 

“ The longing of a soul is the prophecy of its fulfil- 
ment (Emerson). 

As to the second objection above noteii, it is generally 
supposed that the idea of Divine Love is unknown to the 
Indian Vedanta and the ideal it presents is too severelj- 
abstract to touch the heart and the imagination. 

** Having convinced himself by rigorous logic of bis oneness 
with Brahma, the Vedantin (says Max Muller) knows no raptures- 
and no passionate love for the Deity.” 
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In other words, is said to be an idea of 

modern growth. 

If the Advaitin is taught that he is one with Brahma, 
if it is also said that among the aims of self-realisation in 
this life Universal Love is one (Jivan Mukti Yiveka), it is 
obviously wrong to suppose that he has no love for Brahma, 
unless one is prepared to say of him that he does not love 
himself. In fact, unflinching devotion is laid down as one 
of the necessary means of acquiring a knowledge of Brahman 
and of one’s identity with It. But, says Prof. Upton : — 

Both in Brahminism and Buddhism, man’s ethical ideal is not 
regarded as a real revelation of the essence and character to the 
Eternal Self ; for, in their view, the end of Ethics is not to realise 
ill increasing fulness a sense of personal relationship to the 
Divine Self or the Father within us, but either to so fuse the human 
self with the Eternal Brahma as to virtually destroy all distinct 
sense of individual personality, or else, as in the case of Buddhism 
to achieve that total extinguishing of the desire to live which 
appears to be equivalent to personal annihilation. The tendency of 
these systems of Hindu thought is to weaken and efface all 
personal passions and affections and so to destroy that distinct 
consciousness of individuality which in their view was not a 
privilege but rather an undesirable condition from which they 
sought redemption (Hibbert Lectures, 1893, 241-2), 

I have quoted this page in extenso^ for it fairly 
represents the views generally entertained by Chiistian 
writers on Indian Yedanta and Indian Theology. 

The whole of this passage, however, is misleading, and 
the error consists in the confusion of the two standpoints 
which the Yedanta again and again insists on being always 
borne in mind — I mean the moral and spiiitual — the 
standpoint of the individual who is moving in this world of 
relativity — the world of the One and many and the other, 
the standpoint of the Absolute where all relations lose 
their significance in the One Eternal life. 

To those who cannot transcend the former, the relation 
of a devotee to his God is the highest fact in their religious 
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-experience and this is no <loubt the experience of the masses. 
In their case there is no effacement at all of either the 
individual ego or of the passions and affections of the 
devotee. 

But as to the philosopher in search of the highest 
verity, his philosophic sense tells him that the highest 
ethical ideal is but a means for the attainment of something 
still higher. Where man has begun “ to reali se in 
increasing fulness a sense of personal relationship to the 
Divine Self,” where is this to culminate if such culmination 
be ever possible, if not in a complete self-surrender of one’s 
own personality ? 

Is this “ fusion of the human self with the Divine 
Self ” to be condemned as virtually destroying all distinct 
sense of individual personality ? If Love means the feeling 
and consciousness of identity, “ I in thee and thou in me,” 
(2 Hald 241) ; if love is implied in our desire to realise 
unity (D’ Alviella,) is not that love the greatest and truest, 
when the lover entirely forgets himself to become the 
beloved ? 

In other words, is not the progressive self -surrender to 
the immanent and self- revealing Divine Being pre-supposed 
as an accomplished fact in one who has reached the highest 
ethical ideal ; and what value would such an one, at that 
stage, attach to his individual personality ? Ai'e his 
passions and affections weakened and effaced or purified and 
ennobled? Why did Jesus teach man “to deny himself, 
to hate father and mother and wife and children and 
brothers and sisters, yefi, his own life also ”? What is the 
meaning of the Christian saying “ He that loses life shall 
have it ”? Are not the same sentiments re-echoed by 
Ohristian divines. “ The Self, the I, the me, and the like^ 
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all belong to the Evil Spirit ♦ ♦ ♦ Be simply and wholly 
bereft of Self ” (Theol. Germ. 73). 

The Bishop of Bipon, in the Hihhert Jowmal for Aprils 
1 905, writes : — 

“ Christ is born, and the Christ spirit must be formed 
in men ; Christ dies, and so the self in man mnst he crucified, 
for how can love live alongside the life of S elf ? Christ 
rises, and the true Self is only found when the old self has 
been crudfi/ed^^ * 

Is there no virtual destruction of all distinct sense of 
individual personality in any of the above utteninces ? 

It may at once be conceded, however, that passionate 
love there is not and could not be at a stage which pre- 
supposes the possession of true knowledge (Gnosis, but 
love it certainly is, — only ennobled by by which is 
understood spiritual enlightenment. It is spiritual, but it 
is not the less love because there is no display of emotion 
in it. “ Love must be guided and taught of know- 
ledge * * * Tliis love so maketh a man one with God 

that he can never more be separated from Him ” (Theol. 
Germ. 159.) It is Love in its purity and fulness. 

Devotional or what is called emotional Love is consi- 
dered by the Vedanta as a means of acquiring spiritual 
knowledge. (Shankar, B. Gita, XIII. 10, itc., &c.). And 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that devotion, practised 
in the attitude and under the conditions prescribed in that 

* The italics in the above passage are mine. It is gratifying 
to find Christian theologians are willing now to interpret the 
Christian dogma by sentiments like those which the Vedanta has 
always entertained. The Supreme self-surrender, the Neo-platonio 
idea of the Logos, God’s descent unto him and love for him, the 
Crucifixion of Jesus, that is, of the lower egohood in man, his 
Resurrection or the rise of the Christ, that is, of the true Self in 
him, and his asoenstoo or union with the Godhead— all these 
become intelligible when thus interpreted. 
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behalf, must bring in spiritual enlightenment and ultima- 
liely of a surety lead to salvation (see, for instance, B. Gita, 
chap. XII). 

Nor is our belief in such salvation a vain one. “ The 
Gita (says Barnett) has a gospel to deliver, telling of a 
consecration of life’s every work to the selfless service of 
God and an Infinite Love that at every place and every 
time pours forth its illimittible grace to all that seek 
after it.” 

The next objection noticed above has reference to the 
indifierence which the Vedanta advocates to things earthly, 
to earthly attachments, etc. 

It is said that a philosophy or theology which insists 
on the abandonment of all earthly concerns, on the killing 
-of all passions and desires for the purpose of obtaining 
union with God, simply means an attempt to go empty- 
handed into an empty house, to be there “ left as it were 
alone with God without any world to mediate ” between 
the two, with the result that “ in the ecstatic vision of the 
Absolute the light of reason is extinguished.” This is what 
Dr. Edward Caird has said of the Stoic system. 

We in India also consider it a true and a noble lesson 
that nothing on earth is ours except our own thoughts and 
deeds, which we carry with us ; that all things pertaining 
to our empiric consciousness are “ of the earth, earthly, 
transient and ephemeral — wealth, fame, honours, even our 
domestic afiections and bonds of friendship — that all these 
have no doubt their limited aims and ends and serve as 
steps in our progressive development and enlightenment ; 
but for higher and spiritual ends they have to be left 
behind. 

This is, indeed, our ideal ; but the question is whether 
in following it we strip ourselves of all that we had and try 
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to reach an abstract emptiness and delude ourselves into- 
the belief that we have attained the goal or that we are- 
possibly on the way to it, when in reality we are only in a 
state of spiritual nudity and physical nothingness. 

If spiritual enlightenment pre-supposes the transcend- 
ence of the ethical standpoint as an accomplished fact, if 
man at this stage has already transcended the world of 
sense-experience, if, at this stage, as Fichte says, “ all 
wmppings disap])ear and the world passes away for him 
with her dead principle,”* or if, as Shankar says, the world 
appears as melting away like the imagery of a dream,” 
of what value is the meditation of such a world at that 
highest stage ? Of what value is a toy-elephant to one who 
understands that it is only a toy ? Of what value is a 
diagram (and that too an inaccurate one) to one who is face 
to face, so to speak, with the original Reality ? 

Again, what is the meaning of the remark that “ the 
light of reason is extinguished ?” The question here 
raised can only be answered with the help of what Princi- 
pal John Caird terms ‘the hidden logic of a spiritual 
process.’ If what the learned Master of Balliol calls 
reason is extinguished, he may be assured that something 
better and nobler is acquired in this process of transforma- 
tion. But why assume the extinction of reason, when it is 
Admitted that nothing is annihilated in the process of 
development but all is assimilation and transformation ? 
Why not say that the potential universality of reason be- 
comes a realised and accentuated fact in such a case ? 

Similarly, as to Passions and Desires, when the 
Vedanta advocates Self-denial as a virtue, it does not ask 
us to destroy the senses or the sense-objects, but to keep- 

* See my article uti Knowing and Being, in East and Weat^ 
1905» ^ 672, and Ved. Sutrai, 111. 2. 21 ; 2 Thib-163. 
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the senses under proper control, while moving among sense- 
objects (B. Gita II, 64). Nor are we asked to demolish 
all the desires, as is popularly believed ; for this is impossi- 
ble in the very nature of things. To demolish all desire 
would mean the cessation of all activity, which is absolute- 
ly impossible. (B. Gita, III, 4 to 7). 

No doubt, the senses are described as very powerful, 
trying impetuously to carry away, the heart of even a pru- 
dent man who strives to restrain them (B. Gita, II, 60). 
No doubt, also, that desires and passions are said to be the 
greatest enemies of man (B. Gita, III, 37 — 39). 

But all these are a part of our nature, though only a 
perverted part, and cannot be eradicated or plucked out as 
thorns, in one’s body. They are not at peace with man, it 
is true, but yet they cannot part company and virtue con- 
sists in man's victory over them not by killing but by con- 
verting these enemies into friends. 

In other words, what is meiint is, that what constitutes 
the lower n.ature of man should be made to do higher and 
nobler work. As was well said by a celebrated poet, let 
the oljject of (desire) be devotion to God, let 

(angei) be employed to control the senses, etc., and when 
so employed, they are “ purified and idealised by being 
made the natural basis of a. higher spiritual satisfaction ” ; 
they are brought in harmony with the true and assimilated 
with it. This is exactly the idea which the Bhagavad Gita 
means to convey in VI, 5-6. 

snc*iisnw?iT^ i 
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Even the utterances of Shankar, the greatest Advaitin^ 
may well be refeiTed to as showing what, according to him 
also, is meant by the ‘‘ lifting up of the self by the self.” 

It is the ^ which creates objects of desire, and give 
rise to egoity and attachment to things earthly and these 
make man a ceaseless wanderer in the phenomenal world 
P^PR^t of external objects being checked, evil 

•desires are also checked, tranquillity of the mind thus results 
and from this arises the vision of the Paramatman. 
Purify, therefore, the ^ and strengthen it for its fitness 
for attainable by the performance of one’s 

duties and this world would then be to such an one as 
naught. (Viveka Chudamani), 

But why should the indifference, advocated in the 
Indian systems, to things earthly, to earthly attachments, 
&c., find no sympathetic response from modern Western 
thought ? Is it in any degree worse than the indifference 
advocated in the sacred writings of Christianity and by 
C/hristian saints in the name of Jesus ? 

** If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself * * and 
follow Me” (Matt. XVI. 24). If he hate not his father and mother 
and wife and children, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple ” (Luke, XIV. ’26). 

So long as a man clingeth unto the elements and 
fragments of this world, (and, above all, to himself) and 
holdeth converse with them, and maketh greath account of 
them, he is deceived and blinded.” (Theol. Germ. 66). 

A man must begin by denying himself and willingly 
forsaking all things for God’s sake * * He who will have 
the one must let the other go.” {ib, 45. 46). 

Eschew bodily pleasures and rest in Me alone * • * Desire 
to despise thyself, break thy appetites, and orush out all thy plea- 
eures and desires ” (Suso) ^ Disengage thyself so completely from 
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ftll oreatures in all things which might hinder thine eternal salva- 
tion * * There is no other way, however hard this may appear. * 
* * We roust divest ourselves of external occupations and esta- 
blish ourselves in a tranquil stillness of soul by an energetic resig- 
nation, as if we were dead to self and thought only of the honor of 
Christ and his hepvenly Father ” (i6). 

It is difficult for Christian writers to escape the criti- 
cism which they are pleased so freely to pass on others. 
M^. Thomson, who has translated the Bhagavad Gita, feels 
that some of the passages above quoted come ‘‘ from the 
mouth of the only unerring preceptor,” meaning Jesus 
Christ, and he explains in his note, to B. G., XIII. 9., 
where similar sentiments (but couched in much milder 
language) occur, that such ptussages should not be construed 
literally ; “ they only mean that where one’s salvation re- 
quires it, even the nearest earthly ties must be disregarded.” 
(Thomson’s B. G., p. 90). 

This explanation is only superficial. The meaning of 
such teachings involving indffierence to family ties, to 
earthly attachments and objects lies much deeper. When 
a person has learnt the lesson of “ dying to live,” his self in 
the process goes on becoming larger and larger and in the 
end it includes within itself the seifs of all other beings. 
The individual identifies himself with all. With him huma- 
nity is a big brobherhood,(^g^ parti- 

cular relationships of father, mother, &c., fall in the shade; 
there is here exclusion of the relations as stichy no doubt, 
but there is their inclusion in the larger whole. He dies 
to them as he dies to himself, to live a larger self. He 
thus rises “above all considerations connected with the 
mere •personality of those around him, and so is free from 
all the injustice and partiality which ordinary love so often 
brings in it/S train,’’ 

7 
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This is exactly what the Vedanta means when it desi- 
res the extinction of the (egoity) ; what is aimed at 

is not the destruction but the elevation or transformation 
of the individual Self, which brings with it the spiritual 
capacity of looking upon all alike (B. G. 11. 54-71 

^fec.). It means the expansion * of the Self to become the 
Self of all. There is no “ emptiness ’’ in such a conception, 
where the Self is conceived as becoming, in the course of 
its development, so far expanded as to embrace within it 
the self’s of all beings. The language of one who has 
reached this state, says Vasishta, is : — 

“ Self fills the whole universe * * within, without, below, 
above, everywhere all is Self, here and there ; there is no Not-Self 
anywhere ^ There is nothing which is not in me. What should 
I desire, when the whole world is one web of Universal Conscious- 
ciess.” See Jivan Mukti Viveka, 140. 

Similarly, says Shankar : — 

He who knows the Oneness of the Self has no desires 
because for him there is no object to be desired ; as his Atman is 
bimself, he cannot desire it. The being centred in Self is 
omancipation. This proceeds from [spiritual] knowledge alone 
♦ * No doubt the variety of Karma prescribed in the Shastras 
are useful as aids to knowledge ” Tait Up., I. 12. 1, 

It is interesting to read the following description of 
the Indian Sage given in the Mahabharata : 

*'• He who behaves towards all creatures as if he is their kinsman 
who has acquired the knowledge of the Supreme Spirit, who is 
free from all passions and is absorbed in the knowledge of the 
Self, he who is compassionate, whom all creatures have ceased to 
fear, who abstains from injuring others in thought, speech or deed, 
he who is free from the bondage of desire, he into whose mind all 
sorts of desires enter like diverse streams falling into the ocean 
without being able to transcend its limits by their discharge— it is 
such an one who gains Peace— not he who cherishes desires for 
earthly objects.” 

* 1 have advisedly adopted the above mode of expression to 
mi^emy meaning intelligible to those who are not Advaitins. 
Trom the Advaita point of view, it is not the Self that is expanded 
for the Self is eternal and changeless ; the ei^nsion here referred 
to means the gradual removal of the veil of Neseienoe. 
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And those who have studied the psychic constitution of 
man tell us that the powers of such a personage become so far 
developed that while they are far-reaching, they are also so 
very tender and sensitive, that they are capable of respond- 
ing to “ every thrill in the outside universe”. The person^ 
who has reached this degree of enlightenment, “feels and 
answers to everything and, just because he desires nothing 
for himself, is able to give everything to all Such an 
one, it is said, “ becomes more and more a channel of Divine 
Life to the world ; he asks nothing save to be a channel 
with wider and wider bed along which the great Life may 
flow, and his only wish is that he may become a larger and 
Lirger vessel with less of obstacle in himself to hinder the 
outward pouring of the Life ; working for nothing save to 
be of service,” (Annie Besant’s Kamia^ p. 69). 

So, too, says Shankar in his Viveka Chudamani : 

The great and peaceful ones live regenerating the world like 
the coming of spring ; and after having cross^ the ocean of 
embodied existence, help those who try to do the same thing, 
without personal motives. It is the innate character of the great 
ones to remove the sufferings of others, as it is the character of the 
moon to allay the pains of those who are suffering from the 
intense heat of the sun.” 

Every great man is a living power ; he is a most im- 
pressive personality, while living and is, in a sense, every- 
where (Shankar) ; and his in- 

fluence on mankind continues even when he is physically 
dead, 

** Such men (says Dr. E. Caird) seem still to grow beyond the 
end which hides them from our eyes. • ♦ ♦ The great man in 
his lifetime stands before his contemporaries as an external image 
of excellence which may, indeed, awaken a new spirit in those who 
are able, even partially, to appreciate it ; but when the outwai^ 
presence is removed, the awakened spirit reproduces the inmost 
reality of fact in an idealised vision, which is truer than anything 
seen with the eyes of sense * * * and this new idealist imsge in 
turn reacts in further developments of the same spiritual eneiw 
which produced it (2 Bvol. Bel. , 227 ; see also Tiele an^ 
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And why is it that such men command such an 
influence over people among whom their lot is cast ? What 
is it that makes them the pioneers of religious movements ?' 
It is the life they live ; it is the spiritual light which shines 
forth through their life (their aura, as an occultist might 
say) which directly touches the vision and pierces the heart 
of every man who comes within its all-embracing radiating 
influence. Their very presence “ changes sorrow into joy,. 
fear into courage, despair into hope, weakness into power.” 
See Trine ; also Jivan Mukti Yiveka. 

Inspired with the Divine Spirit, full of the Infinite 
Atman and Atman alone, endowed with a vision which 
pierces through things visible to things invisible, realising 
the Infinite everywhere in this finite existence, these men 
live the life of the Infinite, and what they think, will and 
act is what the Infinite thinks, wills and acts thi ough them. 
(Tiele.) They embrace within their fold the universe and 
all that is contained within it. It is this life which makes 
their impressive personality a living one; it is these who 
have really conquered death. 

It is these who, though they may appe.ar to 
be doing little, in leality do much — much that is 
good and noble and of everlasting interest. In India 
the TJpanishads, Aranyakas, tfcc., are a living monument of 
the work done by such“ choice specimens of humanity.” 

Such is the ideal of the Indian Sage and the Asceti- 
cism of the Indian Vedanta is no other than what the 
sage’s life represents. 

But unfortunately, as said of the Greek Cynics, many 
sturdy beggars, and ill-conditioned vagrants take up as a 
convenient disguise, “ the ascetic’s stafi* and mantle ” and 
bring into disrepute the entire scheme of Hindu society 
and with it the wisdom that has planned that scheme* 
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PART n. 

There is undoubtedly a good deal of misconception 
about Indian asceticism, and this misconception is due 
partly to the degenerated form in which it is at present 
observable in practice and partly to the garbled accounts 
of unsympathetic and prejudiced Christian writers, who 
pose themselves as authorities on this question. 

These writers invariably associate with sisceticism the 
ideas of mortification of the flesh and retirement into soli- 
tude with no really noble end in view. The Indian ascetic 
is always represented as a person who renounces the world 
as a pessimist and seeks refuge in a jungle from the vicis- 
situdes of life, as a discontented soul, and ekes out his ex- 
istence there, doing nothing really useful. He is sometimes 
described as ‘‘ a bundle of negations.” 

Now, this is not a correct view of Indian asceticism. The 
Hindu system in its pristine purity did not enjoin either 
mortification of the flesh or bare retirement into solitude, 
any more than Christianity in its pristine form did. 

The Indian ascetic is called a or 

or but none of these words connotes the notions so 

freely accredited to Indian asceticism by foreign writers. 

No doubt rigorous practices involving mortification of 
the flesh &c., are prescribed in what is called kathha yoga 
these practices are generally resorted to by 
the uncultured and have always been severely condemned 
by right-minded thinkers. 

It is only Raja Yoga that is countenanced and recom- 
mended and here what is said about the life of a 

is that it is one of self-sacrifice, that 
is, of a sacrifice of the heart by self -surrender and self- 
^,bnegationfor the good of others. A true Yogin is described 
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as becoming delightfully satisfied in the fulfilment of all 
duties, and self-realisation of the truth, ‘ I am Brahma, 
the eternal source of all trascendent bliss.’” The whole 
practice of Baja Yoga breathes a spirit of moderation in 
exercise, such as might, instead of causing bodily pain and 
distraction of attention, be helpful to concentration of the 
mind and a proper meditation on the Atman. A Yogin, 
says Yivekanand, must always avoid the two extremes of 
luxury and austerity. 

Then as to Retirement into solitude, that, too, could 
be justified by the laws of Psychic Phenomena. If any 
individual reached an exceedingly high degree of 
spiritual development, rendering his constant presence in 
society hurtful, he in his wisdom would naturally shift his 
residence and retire into solitude, both for his own sake 
and for the sake of his brethren whom he is bound to help. 
This is not, however, a matter which we, on the low'er 
plane, could understand or appreciate. 

But this much we must admit that the kind of deve- 
lopment above mentioned is possible only in the case of a per- 
son who has passed through all the lower stages of social 
development, fulfilled all his duties to his kith and kin, to 
his caste and country. At this stage, therefore, he would 
naturally turn his attention to the investigation and solu- 
tion of the most impoi tant problems of Life, and the attain- 
ment, by practice in spiritual devotion, of the spiritual 
end, which is our goal. 

The scheme of Hindu Society wisely ordains retire- 
ment into solitude, not for a life of inaction, as is errone- 
ously supposed, but for work in the interest of philosophy 
and the gratification of man’s highest aspirations here. 
What useful work our forest hermits did in ancient times,, 
our Upanishads and Aranyakas amply testify. 
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At the same time, it must be borne in mind that if 
any one took this step of retirement before having fulfilled 
the duties attached to his station in life, and before having 
passed through a proper course of moral discipline and 
become fit for spiritual enlightenment, he was liable, as a 
rule, to be condemned as a hypocrite, just as a false ta/thagoit 
was, in the Buddhistic system ; for no man could become 
a sannyasin or yogin merely by abandoning his duties and 
retiring into solitude. In every true sannyos, the first 
essential is the performance of one’s duties in a spirit of 
devotion and complete selflessness. (B. Gita, xviii. 7. 9. 10. 
11 ). 

It must no doubt be admitted that passages do fre- 
quently occur in our sjicred writings to the eflfect tliat the 
highest stage of spiritual enlightenment is that of a para- 
mahamsa and, in the case of such a person, it is 

often said that “ for him all karma ce»ased.” 

And because such a high ideal is placed before man, 
some writers think that the teachings of the Vedanta 
might “ fail to call out and strengthen the many qualities 
required for the practical side of life, and that it might 
raise the human mind to a height from which the most 
essential virtues of social and political life might dwindle 
away into mere phantoms.” 

Yes, there might be tliis danger, if one ignored the 
distinction between the two paths, which the Vedanta con- 
siders as most essential to be borne in mind as a key to a 
correct reading of its teachings — the two paths, viz.y of 
and -the one as a preparation for the other. 

If one fully realised to oneself the fact that one who 
wants to go to the top of a hill must dimh and not fly to 
reach it, there would be no danger of the social and politi- 
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cal virtues dwindling away into mere phantoms. All these 
virtues have to be exercised and exercised as “a consecra- 
tion of life’s work to the selfless service of God,” before the 
highest point could be reached, at which eternal Bliss and 
Peace reign supreme and from which there is no longer any 
return to earthly life for one’s own personal development 
and perfection. 

cTSW 

If this condition is deemed unattainable and if there- 
fore, the position itself condemned by Christian writers as 
meaning a useless life of Quietism, the teachings of Jesus, 
too, would have to be condemned on that ground. 

The Kingdom of God, set forth by Jesus is, (says Professor 
Ffleiderer) in sharpest contrast to the kingdoms of this world and 
their ^lory ; which must be renounced by whoever would win the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” — the renunciation here referred to being of 
all earthly ties and earthly possessions (Matt, xix 29; Luke, xiv. 25) • 

And Jesus adds, as to one who wins the Kingdom of 

God 

‘‘ I will make him a pillar in the temple of my God, 
and he shall go out no more.” (Rev. Ill, 12). 

The truth is that when it is said that “ Karma for the 
spiritually perfect has ceased,” it does not mean that he, 
from that time, becomes a cypher or a block of stone. It 
means that action in his case and for Ids own individual 
enlightenment has ceased ; having reached the highest 
condition, he has nothing to desire for himself^ nothing to 
do for himsdf\ but for that very reason, as stated before, 
there is much which he has to do, and that is, in helping 
those who are on the lower planes and need an uplifting 
hand. 

If God acts thus for the good of His creatures (B^ 
Gita, III 22-25), why should not man do the like ? If 
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:all are dependent upon each other as parts of an Organism 
and if the spiritually enlightened one has realised to him- 
self his identity with all that forms this universal brother- 
hood, it would be a contradiction in terms to say that he 
has, by the very reason of his spiritual culture, become a 
useless member of that brotherhood. 

The Bhagavad Gita emphasises this lesson in Chap. Ill, 
17-25. 

It must, ideed, be conceded that the highest stage, 
contemplated by the Vedanta, is beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary mortals. The path of the paramahanisa is, 

indeed, very dilficult. It is said to be “ sharp as a razor ’’ 
(Kath. Up. III. 14) and hardly one that the masses can be 
•expected to tread. 

Sri Krishna tells Arjuna : — 

Among thouBands of men scarce one striveth for perfection ; 
of the successful strivers scarce one knoweth Me in essence. 

ii[B. G. VII 3. 

Nor is one life enough for the purpose. As Suso, the 
Oerman Mystic, puts it : 

Be sure thou wilt have to endure many deaths before thou 
oanst put thy nature under the yoke. 

But ultimate success is assured to us as being within 
our reach. 

The religious and ethic4il truths which ai’e of imme- 
diate practical value to man belong to the lower plane — 
iihe plane of the One and Many — the sphei*e of Relativity* 
as I have elsewhere often termed it, and here all is activity 
^and no Quietism. 

But one must not forget that the activities implied in 
this sphere, if well directed, witli the ideals of Admit and 
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ahheda always present to the mind, prepare the way for a 
higher and holier life. “ Our lower civilisation is but a 
preparation for the higher.” 

These ideals of advaita and ahheda are as useful to 
social and political progress as they are to the progress of 
the individual. The ideas of ‘ dying to live ^ and of ‘ liv- 
ing a larger and larger self ’ are sufficiently suggestive of 
higher and nobler aspirations. 

As stated by Rev. Charles Kingsley in connection with 
European Mysticism, I might, with equal truth, assert that 
the great spiritual laws, upon which the Vedantfi has 
founded its practical Ethics, 

hold just as good in the family, in the market, in the senate, in 
the study, aye, in the battlefield itself ; and teach (man) the way to 
lead, in whatever station of life he may be placed, a truly manlike, 
because a truly Godlike life. 

The teachings of the Yenanta are as practical as they 
are speculative. There is a vast amount of sacred litera- 
ture intended to convey truths of a practical character to 
the popular mind. Of this I may here mention only the 
two grand E])ics — the Mahabharata and the Ramaiyana. 
These two Epics contain a great deal of practical teaching 
with practical illustrations, founded on the Vedantic ideals 
of advait and ahheda. Great ideals are placed before the 
people in such a popular form, that very few, indeed, could 
be found who are unfamiliai* with the episodes of the great 
personages related in them or with the truths intended to 
be conveyed by them. They furnish topics for kirtans and 
hhajans in every Hindu temple ; they are in the mouth of 
every rustic, young and old, whose wffiole life is influenced 
thereby. It is impossible to estimate this influence on 
their daily life, but it cannot be denied that it is wide and 
far-reaching. 
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The Bhagavad Gita is another sacred book which I 
ought to mention in this connection, as being one of the 
best exponents of the practical aspect of the Vedanta. 

To begin with, the practical character of the Gita la 
prominently observable in its lessons on devotion 
While recognising to the fullest extent the philosophical 
ideal of it t<akes note of the broad fact that all 

men are not of the same intellectual calibre to be able to 
grasp this ideal and appreciate and realise it, all at once. 

Man is, accordingly, told that the Absolute and Un- 
related cannot at once be intelligible to him, for it requires 
the most abstract contemplation and elevation of thought, 
which is beyond the ordinary poweis of his intellect to 
accomplish ; that till that stage of intellectual and spiritual 
attainment is i*eached, he must content himself with con- 
templating and worshipping, as jGo^i> the Supreme Essence^ 
as a differentiated entity in Its manifestations in Its owii 
works t/hroughout the Universe, taking any of such mani- 
festations as a symbol^ through which to reach It in a 
proper, moral and religious attitude. 

Some of our Christian critics denounce this as a 
“ conscious alliance with falsehood, the deliberate propaga- 
tion of lies.” 

I will deal with this objection in my article on 
“ Hinduism and Its strength.” It is enough, for the pre- 
sent, to say that, if the use of symbols to explain truths, 
which cannot otherwise be grasped be hypocrisy, we must 
bid farewell to all the methods of teachings which we have 
adopted in Schools, and hold the teachers as so many liars, 
when, for instance, in teaching Geometry, the points and 
lines drawn on the School board, they I'epresent as the 
Geometrical points which ai-e without magnitude, and 
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Geometrical lines which are simply length without breadth 1 
Euclid himself, too, would be a huge liar, in this view of 
the matter. 

If these critics think that Christian Churches have 
done well in trampling down and destroying the lower 
worships, instead of explaining them, and in insisting upon 
one uniform standard, irrespective of whether it is suited 
■to men of every grade of culture, we wish them joy. 

We here think differently. If we provide food to 
human beings according to their physical capacity to digest 
it, if we regulate the education of the people according to 
iiheir intellectual capacities and needs, we think we ought to 
observe the same law in respect of their religious and spiri- 
tual culture. 

A writer in the Hihhert Journal^ in July 1906 (p, 
747), very pertinently says: — 

“ Children are compelled to say, by heart, sentences the mean- 
ing of which they cannot possibly know. Can one wonder at the 
slow progress of Christianity, or at the lukewarm interest of lay- 
men in the Church, when, as babes, they are fed with the strongest 
meat, and their appetite and digestions ruined ? ” 

We here make ‘‘ our abstract religious conceptions 
popular by means of symbols, pictures and images, never 
forgetting, at the same time, to impress the truth that 
these are but symbols and pictui*es, and that the various 
beliefs and worships and divinities are but manifestations of 
Brahma — the only Eternal Verity in the Universe. So that, 
when a Hindu worships his divinity by symbols, 
pictures or images, he does not worship the symbol, 
picture or image but the metaphysical verity underljdng 
it, all these being but manifestations of that Eternal 
Verity. 

As suggested by an educated Hindu, the analogy of a 
ladder with innumerable rungs well and correctly represents 
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our position. Each individual soul stands on the rung, 
suited to itself ; and no person has a right to say that the 
rung on which he himself stands is the only true one and 
the others, false ; there is a germ of truth even in the 
lowest layers of superstition and each one must climb the- 
ladder by stages and not jump over the intermediate rungs 
to go to the top. 

This very fact has rendered the religion of the Hindus 
elastic and tolerant ; it adapts and assimilates the lower 
forms of worship, instead of endeavouring to destroy them 
(LyaJl). 

The rules about given in the Bhagavad-gita 

are also suggestive of profound wisdom. Of these the first 
and foremost is, “ Let no wise man unsettle the mind of 
ignorant people attached to action.” 

It is wisely ordained that the wise must take the 
ignorant masses on and on irith them, being always \mth 
them and of them ; that they should act prudently and try 
to purify their conduct, first, improve their moral character 
and aptitude for grasping and appreciating highej- truths ; 
well remembering that it would be most impi udent and 
useless to force higher truths on them, without prepai'ing 
the ground for theii- reception. 

All our readers are probably not aware of the story of 
Moses and the Shepherd. The shepherd in his prayer was 
using the language of an anthropomorphic God, and offeiing 
to serve him with food, clothing, etc., when Moses rebuked 
him saying that God was a spirit, and needed no such 
ministrations. The efiect of tliis rebuke was that the 
shepherd lost his God and had none other given him, whom 
he could devoutly worship. 

A voice from heaven was (then) heard, saying, * O Moses, 
wherefore have you driven away my servant ? ’ Your office is to- 
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reconcile my people with me, not to drive them away from me. I 
have given to each race different usages and forms of praising 
and adoring me. I have no need of their praises, being exalted 
above all such needs. I regard not the words that are spoken, 
but the heart that offers them. I do not require fine words, but 
a burning heart. Men’s ways of showing devotion to me are 
various, but so long as the devotions are genuine, they are 
accepted. 

The above is a complete echo of the sentiments con- 
tained in the Bhagavad-Gita. 

With every advance in intelligence and moral culture 
each one is sure to find explanations which will satisfy him, 
and there will be a corresponding improvement in his 
religious attitude. 

Thus, with the backbone of the philosophical ideal the 
religion of the Vedanta, in a thoroughly tolerant spirit, 
opens the path to every one who is desirous of salvation, 
Mr. Eajam Aiyar rightly calls it “a grand Religious Re- 
public of the Vedanta.” 

Then, as to social relations and the duties those rela- 
tions impose, throughout the book, when it speaks of 
duties, the Bhagavat-Gita tells us that we are bound to do 
the duties attached to the position in which we are placed. 

It first tells us that man^s mission on earth in his 
embodied existence is action — not one 

single moment of his life can anybody pass vrithout it 

The entire humanity is divided into four classes accord- 
ing to the kind of Karma and the degree of development 
which have determined the situation each one occupies in this 
life( ) .The duties thus assigned to man consti- 
tute his Dharma and these must be religiously observed. 
One who has the ©lenient preponderating in 

him is bound to do the work of spiritual instruction and of 
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elevation of man’s character in every thing that pertains 
to his moral, religious and spiritual welfare. One who has 
the rnjdsic element preponderating in him must 

do all that requires activity ; all political activities belong 
to this sphere. Commercial activity belongs to the third 
•class ; and the last and lowest class represents the people 
in whom the tamas gitna predominates, and who, 

therefore, stand by far in the greatest need of protection 
from the higher classes, while in a state of serfdom and 
bondage. 

Each man, says the Gita, must actively do the duties 
peculiar to his station in life and these he cannot well 
neglect, for any neglect on his part would create a hind- 
rance in the way of his further development in the right 
direction. This would constitute his sin, bringing its own 
punishment with it. 

Fight and conquer or die in the struggle against 
iniquity and wickedness ” is the teaching rung into 
Arjuna’s ears at the end of every Discoui’se. Fight in the 
interests of dethroned Virtue, and recover the crown for 
her by conquest or die in the attempt. Unmindful of 
earthly ties, fight bravely, not for bread nor for money nor 
for fame ; fight in the name of Duty which is thy allotted 
lot. 

Nor is this teaching in the least inconsistent with the 
other teachings which enjoin Non-Resistance to e\dl, the 
Return of good for evil, etc. It is only in the Indian 
Vedanta that such teachings, though apparently inconsis- 
tent with each other, are found side by side ; and the key 
to their correct interpretation consists in a strict obser- 
vance of the distinction which I have repeatedly emphasis- 
ed in my writings. 
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All social duties necessarily imply relations and active- 
conduct for the maintenance and development of those 
relations. Sri Krishna’s advice to man to fight is perfect- 
ly intelligible and proper, from the social point of view.. 
Man must fulfil his duties in his mundane existence,, 
before he can become fit to enter the i*egioii, wherein all 
relations lose theii- significance. 

Society as a whole can never be expected to enter this 
region, all at once or simultaneously. This world of sense- 
experience, wherein man has to struggle for existence and 
for his supposed happiness, cannot be transformed into a 
“ Kingdom of God ” all at once. It contains beings of 
various degrees of culture, and, though they all may be on 
their onward march, they cannot be expected to reach the 
goal, all simultaneously. 

Activity must, therefore, continue to be their watch- 
word and a sine qua non. 

It must also be remembered that our life in this woild 
is one of probation and difficulties — difficulties arising from 
wickedness and evil ; fighting to conquer this wickedness 
and evil must, therefore, be one of our first duties to society ► 

Each individual has to pass through this struggle and 
become fit, by a course of moral discipline, for spiritual en- 
lightenment. He has to form his character, which implies 
the improvement of himself as well as of his environment, 
and for that purpose resistance to evil becomes a necessity 
and has to be practised. 

But in practising it, he ought not to forget the liigher 
teachings, ‘ Kesist not evil,’ ‘ Return good for evil,’ etc. 

Man’s duty, accordingly, is to resist evil and resent 
injury, if the interests of any member of society, inclu- 
ding himself as such member, are jeopardised or affected 
by such injury; but in doing so, he should try even to re- 
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claim the evil doer, remembering that he, too, is a member 
of that organism. 

In other words, while non-resistance to evil ought to 
be the ideal before man and is insisted on, as a rule of 
individual conduct, so far as possible, the exigencies of 
society would seem to require an adjustment, from time to 
time, of the several relations involved in it and, therefore, 
justify resistance to evil for such adjustment. 

In this view of the matter, it is through Resistance 
that man has to go to the higher plane, where Non-Resis- 
tance to evil is the rule. There is therefore in reality no 
anttigonism between the two principles of Resistance and 
Non-Resistance to evil, just as there is none between 
Egoism and Altruism. They are only two stages in Evolu- 
tion. 

Duties, says the Gita, must be peformed, by man in a 
spirit of complete ‘ selflessness’ with the fact ever present to 
his mind that the good of all is his own gowl. Duties, begun 
on the lower rungs of the ladder may go on expanding 
and embracing what are generally known as the duties of 
citizenship and patriotism and eventually duties to the 
entii'e humanity and to all other beings and things, the princi- 
ple of ahJmlaheiiig the truth underlying them all. 

Even a whole nation can l)ecome a model nation, if this 
principle of ahheda were rightly apprehended and correctly 
reduced into practice. The individualism and self-seeking, 
which the present materialistic age unfortunately fosters, 
must give way before a life of altruism ; the people under 
proper culture must begin to feel that each one lives not 
for himself but for the common good of all ; their sense of 
egoism must become so far expanded that the intei'est of 
the people may become the interest of each one individually. 
In sttch a case the people would identify themselves with 

8 
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their king “ merging their will in the will of their monarch, 
and ascribing their virtues to the virtue of the king.” The 
king, on the other hand, would -realise “ the nation, as it 
were, within himself, as a company of souls grouped with 
mutual bonds into an ordered host for the higher purpo- 
ses of divine economy.” 

Nor is this a mere fanciful picture of a model nation, 
impossible of actual realisation. History has furnished only 
recently an excellent illustration of such a nation. I mean 
Japan ; and the words I have quoted in the preceding para- 
graph from the TheosophicoiL Review^ for October, 1905, 
refer to that country. 

Here, again, is an interesting statement bearing 
on the point in an article in the Hihhert Journal for 
October 1905, contributed by Prof. Anesaki, of the 
Imperial University of Japan. After referring to the 
teachings of his spiritual teachers which enjoin altruism 
and the sacrifice of every thing to the Dharma, the learned 
Professor observes : — 

There were no mere teachings but the morality ineuloated by 
them has tuned the actual life so deeply, that self-saorifioe for the 
sake of one’s ideal has become the spirit of our national life. Applied 
to the morality of the warrior class, it has caused many warriors 
to die gladly for the sake of their lord or of the nation. The spirit 
of self-sacrifice is the vital force of our morality and has manifest- 
ed its power during the present war most remarkably. 

Here is an instance highly suggestive of more than a 
bare possibility of realisation of the Yedantic ideal — an inst- 
ance in which we find conquest going on “ hand in hand 
with gentleness and self-control.” 

The Bhagavat Gita itself gives instances of Kings 
leading an active life even after their spiritual enlightenment. 
King Janaka is mentioned by name in III. 20. He fought 
battles, improved commerce and industry and is reported 
to have been one of tiiie justest kings of the world, and 
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■withal one of the greatest Indian Vedantins” {Rajam 
Aiyar,) Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, is another 
instance ; and a number of other instances might also be 
found showing that kingly duties vjere not considered to he in 
<my vmy incompatible with spiritual culture. 

‘‘ Rulers ought to be philosophers,” says Plato ; and 
some of our Upanishads show that Kshatriya Kings were 
the custodians of philosophical knowledge and Brahmins 
went to them for acquiring it. 

There is also abundant evidence to show that, side by 
side with the high ideals which the Indian Vedanta placed 
before man, there existed institutions in India, even in the 
pre- Buddhistic period, for the education of the young — 
male and female — in which all the most noble and heroic 
virtues were taught, both in theory and practice — 
institutions intended for philosophical, moral, religious and 
political instruction, for the elevation of the disciples ‘ in 
spirit and in action ’ — ‘ institutions somewhat similar to 
those which were founded by Pythagoras in Crotona and 
other places in the sixth century B. C. 

And, what is more important still, the teachers, who 
volunteered their services in this mission, without any 
pecuniary gain to themselves, were the very men whom 
European writers are wont to condemn as so many ‘ bundles 
•of negation ’ — I mean, the Sages and Ascetics, who had 
i-enounced the world and who, having nothing to desire for 
themselves, were ever devoted to serve others, in order to 
•elevate them to their own heights. 

How literally true was it that the Gi-eat Ones, instead 
•of being the Masters, were the servants of the people 
among whom their lot was cast. 

If institutions, such as I have above mentioned, 
■existed as a fact in ancient India, it might safely be inferred 
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that they had a most salutary effect on the society in which 
they flourished and the government which tolerated and 
encouraged them. If members of the royal household 
were among the disciples attending these institutions, if 
the sons of the nobility and commonalty, so to speak, all 
received instruction on one common ground — instruction 
based on the broad ideals of advalt and ahJteda ^ — such 
instruction must naturally have had a good effect upon both 
the rulers and the l uled. 

The relations between tlie two must naturally have 
been all that could possibly be wished — the ruler acting 
with wisdom like an unselfish and loving father towards his 
children, and the rided serving him in a right loyal spirit 
with devotion and love. Filial piety and loyalty would, in 
such a case, be couipletely united, as they are seen united 
in Japan at the present day {I/ibbert Journal). 

We have thus in the Vedanta a philosophy which has 
never been excelled in its spiritual heights or in speculative 
profundity,” and an etliical and religious ideal which is 
etei-nally and universally true and capable of 
application. 

It has a power to strengthen the souls of the noblest 
man for “ action and endurance.” Owing to its “ firui 
grasp of the central idea that thei e is a rational principle 
in the world, which is one in nature with the self- 
conscious intelligence within us,” it has been able to 
make every thing bend to it. It recognises a principle of a 
liighly pi*actical character, which is legitimately deducible 
from it. The noble idea of the entire universe being one big 
brotherhood finds its justification and expla- 

nation in that central idea — a brotherhood, in which all dis- 
tinctions of Mine and Thine lose their significance and in the 
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interests of which all are held bound to co-operate, sinking 
their individual personalitj altogether. 

How giund is this conception of ! In the 

words of Principal J. Caird, it is not a fantastic dream of 
the theorist but a noble ideal. 

If both the Rulers and the Ruled were only to realise 
the importance of the truth implied in it and shape their 
conduct accordingly, what a tremendous revolution in the 
religious and political attitude of both would result ! 

Our country would, then, be veritably a Hejxven on 
Eiirth.” 

Is India destined ever to experience such a blissful 
condition ? 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE VEDANTA.* 

BY DR. PAUL DEU88EN. 

[Proftssor of Philosophy in the University of Keil^ Germany, 


f N my journey through India I have noticed with 
satisfaction, that in philosophy till now our brother’s 
in the East have maintained a very good tradition,, 
better perhaps, than the more active but less contemplative 
bi-anches of the great Indo- Aryan family in Europe, where 
Empiricism, Reiilism [and their natural consequence. Mate- 
rialism, grow from day to day more exuberantly, whilst 
metaphysics, the very centre and heart of serious philoso- 
phy, are supported only by a few ones, who liave learned to 
brave the spirit of the age. 

In India the influence of this perverted and perver- 
sive spirit of our age has not yet overthrowur in religion 
and philosophy the good traditions of the great ancient 
time. It is true, that most of the ancient da/rsanas even 
in India find only an historical interest ; followers of the 
Sankhya- System occur rarely ; Nyaya is cultivated mostly 
as an intellectual spoit and exercise, like grammar or mathe- 
matics, — but the Vedantic is, now as in the ancient time 
living in the mind and heart of every thoughtful Hindoo. 
It is true, that even here in the sanctuary of Vedantic 
metaphysics, the realistic tendencies, natural to man, have 
penetrated, producing the misinterpreting variations of 
Shankara’s Advaita, known under the names Visishtiid- 
vaita, Dwyaita, Cuddhddwyaita of Ramanuja, M&dhva, 
“Vallabha, — ^but India till now has not yet been seduced by 
^ An address, delivered before the Bombay Branch of the Royal 

“'fthriiarv 
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their voices, and of hundred Vedantins (I have it from a 
well informed man, who is himself a zealou^ adversary of 
Sankara and follower of Ramanuja) fifteen perhaps adhere 
to Ramanuja, five Madhva, five to Vallabha, and seventy- 
five to Shankaracharya. 

This fact may be for poor India in so many misfor- 
tunes a great consolation ; for the eternal interests are 
higher than the temporary ones ; and the system of the 
Vedanta, as founded on the TJpanishads and Vedanta 
Sutras and accomplished by Shankara’s commentaries on 
them, — equal in rank to Plato and Kant — is one of the 
most valuable products of the genius of mankind in his re- 
searches of the eternal truth, — as I propose to show now 
by a short sketch of Shankara's Adwyaita and comparison 
of its principal doctrines with the best that occidental 
philosophy has produced till now. 

Taking the TJpanishads, as Shankara does, for reveal- 
ed truth with absolute authority, it was not an easy task to 
build out of their materials a consistent philosopliical 
system, for the TJpanishads are in Theology, Cosmology 
and Psychology full of the hardest contradictions. So in 
many passages the nature of Brahman is painted out in 
various and luxuriant colours, and again we read, that the 
nature of Brahman is quite unatbiinable to human words, 
to human understanding ; — so we meet sometimes longer 
reports explaining how the world has been created by 
Brahman, and again we are told, that there is no world 
besides Brahman, and all variety of things is mere error 
and illusion ; — so we have fanciful descriptions of the 
Samsara, the way of the wandering soul up the heaven and 
back to the earth, and again read that there is no Samsara, 
no variety of souls at all, but only one Atman, who is fully 
and totally residing in every being. 
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Shiinkara in these difficulties created by the nature of 
his materials, in face of so many contradictory doctrines, 
which he was not allowed to decline and yet could not 
admit altogether, — has found a wonderful way out, which 
deserves the attention, perhaps the imitation of the Chris- 
tian dogmatists in their embarrassments. He constructs 
out of the materials of the Upanishads two systems ; one 
esoteric, philosophical (called by him nirgwna vidya some- 
times paramarthika avastha) containing the metaphysical 
truth for the few ones, rare in all times and countries, who 
are able to understand it ; and another exoteric. Theologi- 
cal {sdgimavidya^ vyavhariki avastha) for the general public, 
who want images, not abstract truth, worship, not medita- 
tion. 

I shall now point out briefly the two systems, esoteiic 
and exoteric, in pursuing and confronting them through 
the four chief parts, which Shankaia’s system contains, and 
which every complete philosophical system must contain : — 

I. Theology, the doctrine of God [or of the philoso- 
phical principle. ^ 

II. Cosmology, the doctrine of the world. 

III. Psychology, the doctrine of the soul. 

IV. Eschatology, the docti’ine of the last things, the 
things after death. 

I. Theology. 

The Upanishads swarm with fanciful and contradic- 
tory descriptions of the nature of Brahman. He is the 
all -pervading akasa, is the purusha in the sun, the 
puriisha in the eye ; his head is the heaven, his eyes are 
sun and moon, his breath is the wind, his footstool the 
earth; he is infinitely great as soul of the universe 
and infinitely small as the soul in us ; he is in particular 
the Isfcara^ the personal God, distributing justly re- 
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ward and punishment according to the deeds of man. All 
these numerous descriptions are collected by Shankara 
under the wide mantle of the exoteric theology, the sagv/aa 
vidya of Brahman, consisting of numerous “^’idyas” 
^idapted for approaching the Eternal Being not by the way 
of knowledge but by the way of worshipping, and having 
•each its particular fruits. Mark, that also the conception 
of God as a personal being, an Isvara^ is merely exoteric 
and does not give us a conform knowledge of the Atman ; — 
4ind indeed, when we consider what is personality, how 
narrow in its limitations, how closely connected to egoism 
the counterpart of Godly essence, who might think so low 
of God, to impute him personality ? 

In the sharpest contrast to these exoteiic vidyas 
stands the esoteric, nirguna vidya of the Atman ; and its 
fundamental tenent is the absolute inaccessibility of God to 
human thoughts and words : 

and again : 

and the celebrsited formula occuring so often in Brihada- 
yanyaka-Upanishad ; neti I neti viz., whatever attempt 
you make to know the Atman, whatever description 
you give of him, I always say : na iti na iti , it is not so, 
it is not so ! Therefore the wise Bhava, when asked by 
the king Vashkalin, to explain the Brahman kept silence. 
And when the king repeated his request again and again, 
the riahi broke out into the answer : “I tell it you, but 
you dont understand it ; canto yam atma^ this Atma is 
silence ! ” We know it now by the Kantian philosophy, that 
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the answer of Bhava was correct, we know it, that the very 
organisation of our intellect (which is bound once for ever 
to its innate forms of intuition, space, time, and causality)* 
excludes us from a knowledge of the spaceless, timeless, 
Godly reality for ever and ever. And yet the Atman, the 
only Godly being is not unattainable to us, is even not far 
from us for we have it fully and totally in ourselves as our 
own metaphysical entity ; and here when returning from 
the outside and apparent world to the deepest secrets of our 
own nature, we may come to God, not by knowledge, but 
by au'ithJiava^ by absorption into our own self. There is a 
great difference betw’een knowledge, in which subject and 
object are distinct from each other, and aniibhava where 
subject and object coincide in the same. He who by ami- 
hhava comes to the great intelligence, “ ahain brahma asmif 
obtains a state called by Shankara Samradhcmam^ accom- 
plished satisfaction ; and indeed, what might he desire,, 
who feels and vows himself as the sum and totality of all 
existence ! 

IT. — Cosmology. 

Here again we meet the distinction of exoteric and 
esoteric doctrine, though not so clearly severed by Shankara 
as in other parts of his system. 

The exoteiic Cosmology according to the natural but 
erroneous realism {avidya) in which we arc born, considers 
this world as the reality and can express its entire depend- 
ency of Brahman only by the mythical way of a creation 
of the world, by Brahman. So a temporal creation of the 
world, even as in the Christian documents, is also taught in 
various and well-knowii passages of the Upanishads. But 
such a creation of the material world by an immaterial 
cause, performed in a certain point of time after an eternity 
elapsed uselessly, is not only against the demands of human 
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reason and natural science, but also against another import- 
ant doctrine of the V edanta, which teaches and must teach 
(as we shall see hereafter) the “ begin ninglessness of the 
migration of souls,” samscurasya anaditvam. Here the ex- 
pedient of Shankara is very clever and worthy of imitation. 
Instead of the temporary creation once for ever of the Upa- 
nishads, he teaches that the world in great peiiods is 
created and reabsorbed by Brahman (referring to the 
misunderstood verse of the Rigveda : 

mutual creation arid reabsorption lasts 
from eternity) and no creation can be allowed by our system 
to be a first one, and that for good r easons, as we shall see 
just now. If we ask : ^V^ly has God created the world ? 
The answers to this question are generally very unsatisfac- 
tory. For his own glorification ? How may we attribute 
to him so much vanity ! — For his particular amusement ? 
But he was an eternity without this play-toy ! — By love of 
mankind ? How may he love a thing before it exists ; and 
how may it be called love, to create millions for misery and 
eternal pain ! — The Yedanta has a better answer. The 
never ceasing new-creation of the world is a moral necessity 
connected with the centiul and most valuable doctrine of 
the exoteric Yedanta, the doctrine of Samsara. 

Man, says Shankara, is like a plant. He gi*ows, 
flourishes and at the end he dies but not totally. For as 
the plane, when dying, leaves behind it tlie seed, of which, 
according to its quality, a new plant grows ; — so man, when 
dying, leaves his Ka/mia^ the good and bad works of his 
life, which must be rewai*ded and punished in another life 
after this. Ko life can be the first, for it is the fruit of 
previous actions, nor the lasfr, for its actions must be 
expiated in a next following life. So the Samsara is without 
beginning and without end, and the new creation of the 
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world after every absorption into Brahman is a moral 
necessity. I need not point out, in particular here 
in India, the high value of this doctrine of Samsara as a 
consolation in the distresses, as a moral agent in the 
temptations of life ; — I have to say here only, that the 
Samsara, though not the absolute truth, is a m)rthical re- 
presentative of truth which in itself is unattainable to our 
intellect ; mythical is this theory of metempsychosis only in 
so far as it invests in the forms of space and time what 
really is spaceless and timeless and therefore beyond the 
reach of our understanding. So the Samsam is just so far 
from the truth, as the saguna vidya is from the nirguna 
vidya ; it is the eternal truth itself, but (since we cannot 
conceive it otherwise) the truth in an allegorical form, 
adapted to our human understanding. And this is the 
character of the whole exoteric Vedanta, whilst the 
esoteric doctrine tries to find out the philosophical, the 
absolute truth. 

And so we come to the esoteric Cosmology, whose 
simple doctrine is this, that in reality there is no manifold 
world, but only Brahman, and that what we consider as the 
world is a mere illusion {niaya) similar to a mrigatrishnika^ 
which disappears when we approach it, and not more to be 
feared than the rope, which we took in the darkness for a 
serpent. There are, as you see, many similes in the 
Vedanta, to illustrate the illusive character of this world, 
but the best of them is perhaps when Shankara compares 
our life with a long dream : — ^a man whilst dreaming does 
not doubt of the reality of the dream, but this i-eality 
distippears in the moment of awakening, to give place to 
a truer reality, which we were not aware of whilst dreaming. 
'The life a dream ! this has been the thought of many wise 
men from Pindar and Sophocles to Shakespeare and Calderon 
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de la Barca, but nobody has better explained this idea, than 
Shankara. And indeed, the moment when we die may be to- 
nothing so similar as to the awakening from a long and 
heavy dream ; it may be, that then heaven and earth are 
blown away like the nightly phantoms of the dream, and 
what then may stand before us ? or rather in us ? Brah- 
man the eternal reality, which was hidden to us till then 
by this dream of life ! — This world is maya, is illusion, is not 
the very reality, that is the deepest thought of the esoteric- 
Vedanta, attained not by calculating tarka but by anvhJtavay 
by returning from this variegated world to the deep recess 
of our own self (Atman), Do so, if you can, and you will 
get aware of a reality, very different from empirical reality, 
a timeless, spaceless, changeless reality, and you will feel and 
experience that whatever is outside of this only true reality 
is mere appeamnce, is maya, is a dream ! — This was the 
way the Indian thinkers went, and by a. similiar way, 
shown by Parmenides, Plato came to the same truth, when 
knowing and teaching that this world is a world of shadows,, 
and that the reality is not in these shadows, but behind 
them. The accord here of Platonism and Vedantism is 
wonderful, but both have grasj>ed the great metaphysical 
truth by intuition ; their tenet is true, but they are not 
able to prove it, and in so far they are defective. And here 
a great light and assistance to the Indian and the Grecian 
thinker comes from the philosophy of Kant, who went quite 
another way, not the Yedantic and Platonic way of intui- 
tion, but the way of abstract reasoning and scientific proof* 
The great work of Kant is an analysis of human mind, not 
in the superficial way of Locke, but getting to the very 
bottom of it. And in doing so Kant found, to the surprise 
of the world and of himself, that three essential elements 
qf this outside world, space, time and causality, are; 
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not, as we naturally believe, eternal fundaments of an ob- 
jective reality, but merely subjective, innate, intuitive 
forms of our own intellect. This has been proved by Kant 
and by his great disciple Schopenhauer with mathematical 
•evidence, and I have given these proofs (the fundament of 
every scientific metaphysics) in the shortest and clearest 
form in my “ Elemete der, Metaphysik” — a book which I 
am resolved now to get translated into English, for the 
T^enefit not of the Europeans (who may learn German) but 
of my brothers in India, who will be greatly astonished to 
find in Germany ‘ the scientific substruction of their own 
philosophy, of the Adwaita Vedanta! For Kant has 
demonstrated, that space, time and causality are not objec- 
tive realities, but only subjective forms of our intellect, 
and the unavoidable conclusion is this, that the world, as 
far as it is extended in space, running on in time, ruled 
throughout by causality, in so far is merely a representa- 
tion of my mind and nothing beyond it. You see the con- 
cordance of Indian, Grecian and German metaphysics ; the 
world is mays , is illusion, says Shankara ; — it is a world of 
shadows, not of realities, says Plato ; — it is “ appearance 
only, not the thing in itself,” says Kant. Here we have 
the same doctrine in three different parts of the world, but 
the scientific proofs of it are not in Shankara, not in Plato, 
but only in Kant. 

III. — Psychology. 

Here we convert the order and begin with the esoteric 
Psychology, because it is closely connected with the esoteric 
Cosmology and its fundamental doctrine : the word is 
maya. All is illusive, with one exception, with the exception 
of my own Self, of my Atman. My Atman cannot be illu- 
sive, as Shankara shows, anticipating the “ cogito^ ergo 
of Descartes, — for he who would deny it, even in denying it, 
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witnesses its reality. But what is the relation between my 
individual soul, the Jiva- Atman and the highest soul, the 
Parama- Atman or Brahman ? Here Shankara, like 
prophet, foresees the deviations of Ramanuja, Madhva 
and Vallabha and refutes them in showing, that the Jiva 
^nnot be a part of Brahman (Ramanuja), because 
Brahman is without parts (for it is timeless and 
spaceless, and all parts are either successions in time or 
co-ordinations in space, — ^as we may supply), — neither a 
different thing from Brahman (Madhva), for Brahman is 
eham eva advitiyam, as we may experience by anithhava , — 
nor a metamorphose of Brahman (Vallabha), for Brahman 
is unchangeable (for, as we know now by Kant, it is out of 
•casuality). The conclusion is, that the Jiva, being neither 
a part nor a different thing, nor a variation of Brahman, 
must be the Paramatman fully and totally himself, a con- 
elusion made equally by the Vedanta in Shankara, by the 
Platonic Plotinos, and by the Kantian Schopenhauer. But 
Shankara in his conclusions goes perhaps further than any 
of them. If really our soul, says he, is not a part of Brah- 
man but Brahman himself, then all the attributes of Brah- 
man, all-pervadingness, eternity, all-mightiness (scientifi- 
•cally spoken ; exemption of space, time, causality) are ours ; 
aham brahma asmi^ I am Bnihman, and consequently I am 
all-pervading (spaceless) eternal (timeless,) almighty (not 
limited in my doing by causality). But these godly quali- 
ties are hidden in me, says Shankara, as the fire is hidden 
in the wood and will appear only after the final deliverance. 

What is the cause of this concealment of my godly 
nature ? The Upadhis, answers Shankara, and with this 
answer we pass from the esoteric to the exoteric psycho- 
logy. The Upadhis are manas and indriyas, prana with ita 
ffve branches, sukshman sariram, — ^in short, the whole 
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psychological appamtus, which together with a factor 
changeable from birth to birth, with my karman, accom- 
fmnies my Atman in all his ways of migration without 
infecting his Godly nature, as the crystal is not infected 
by the colour painted over it. But wherefrom originate 
these Upadhis ? They form of course part of the maya^ 
the great world illusion, and like maya they are based in 
our innate avidya or ignorance, a mei'ely negative power 
and yet strong enough to keep us from our Godly existence. 
But now, from where comes the avidya^ this primeval cause 
of ignorance, sin, and misery ? Here all philosophers in 
India, and Gi'eece and everywhere have been defective, 
until Kant came to show us that the whole question is 
inadmissible. You ask for the cause of avuh/a^ but she has 
no cause ; for causality goes only so far as this world of the 
Samsara goes, connecting each link of it with another, but 
never beyond Samsara and its fundamental characteristic 
the avidya. In enquiring aftei* a cause of avidya with 
maya, Samsara and Upadhis, you abuse, as Kant may 
teach us, your innate mental org^n of causality to pene- 
trate into a region for which it is not made and where it is 
no more available. The fact is, that we ai e here in igno- 
rance, sin and misery, and that we know the way out of 
them, but the question of a cause fot* them is senseless. 
lY. — E schatology. 

And now a few words about this way out of the 
Samsara, and first about the exoteric theory of it. In the 
ancient time of the hymns there was no idea of samsara 
but only rewards in heaven and (somewhat later) punish- 
ment in a dark region {2Mdam gahhiram), the precursor of 
the later hells. Then the deep theory of Samsara came up, 
teaching reward and punishment in the form of a new 
birth on earth. The Yedanta combines both theories and so 
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be has a double expiation, first in heaven and hell, and 
then again in a new existence on the ecpi/h. This double 
expiation is different (1) for performers of good works 
going the Pitriyana^ (2) for worshippers of the Sagunam 
Brahma, going the Devayana^ (3) for wicked deeds, leading 
to what is obscurely hinted at in the Upanishads as the 
Tritiyam Sthanarn, the third place — (1) the Pitriy(ma\es^,dB 
through a succession of dark spheres to the moon, there to 
enjoy the fruits of the good works and, after their consump- 
tion, back to an earthly existence. (2) the Devayana leads 
through a set of brighter spheres to Brahman, without re- 
turning to the earth ( q* Brahman 

is only Sagunam Brahma, the object of worshipping, and its 
true worshippers, though entering into this Sagunam 
Bmhma without returning, have to wait in it until they get 
moksha by obtaining saniayogcularshanani^ the full know- 
ledge of the Nirgunam Brahma. (3) The Tritiyam Sthanam 
including the later theories of hells, teaches punishment in 
them, and again punishment by returning to earth in the 
form of lower castes, animals, and plants. All these vari- 
ous and fantastical ways of Samsara are considered as true, 
quite as true as this world is, but not more. For the whole 
world and the whole way of Samsara is valid and true for 
those only who are in the avidya, not for those who have 
overcome her, aS we have to show now. 

The esoteric Vedanta does not admit the reality of the 
world nor of the Samsara, for the only reality is Brahman, 
seized in ourselves as our own Atman. The Knowledge of 
this Atman, the great intelligence : “ aham-hrahma 
does not produce moksha (deliverance), but is moksha itself. 
Then we obtain what the Upanishads say : 

9 
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«#?RRn: I 

crt^*?5?fe <111^ I 

When seeing Brahma as the highest and the lowest 
everywhere, all knots of our heart, all sorrows are split, all 
doubts vanish, and our works become nothing. Certainly 
no man can live without doing works, and so also the Jivan- 
mukta ; but he knows it, that all these works are illusive, 
as the whole world is, and therefore they do not adhere to 
him nor produce for him a new life after death — And what 
kind of works may such a man do ? — People have often re- 
proached the Yedanta with being defective in morals, and, 
indeed, the Indian genius is too contemplative to speak 
much of works ; but the fact is nevertheless, that the 
highest and purest morality is the immedife-te consequence 
of the Yedanta. The Gospels fix quite correctly as the 
highest law of morality : “ love your neighbour as your- 
selves.” But why should I do so, since by the order of 
nature I feel pain and pleasure only in myself, not in my 
neighbour ? The answer is not in the Bible (this venerable 
book being not yet quite free of Semetic realism), but it is 
in the Yeda, is in the great formula “ tat twain which 
gives in three words mettiphysics and morals altogether. 
You shall love your neighbour as yourselves, — because you 
are your neighbour, and mere illusion makes you believe, 
that your neighbour is something different from yourselves. 
Or in the words of the Bhagavadgita ; he who knows him- 
self in everything and everything in himself, will not in- 
jure himself by himself, Nahinasti atTnana atrtwmam. 
This is the sum and tenor of all morality, and this is 
the standpoint of a man knowing himself as a Brahman. 
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He feels himself as everything, — so he will not desire 
^anything, for he has whatever can be had ; — he feels 
himself as everything, — so he will not injure anything, for 
nobody injures himself. He lives in the world, is sur- 
rounded by its illusions but not deceived by them : like 
the man suffering from thmra^ who sees two moons but 
knows that there is one only, so the Jivanmukta sees the 
manifold world and cannot get rid of seeing it, but he 
knows, that there is only one being, lirahman, the Atman, 
his own Self, and he verifies it by his deeds of pure 
uninterested morality. And so he expects his end, like 
the potter expects the end of the twirling of his wheel, 
after the vessel is ready. And then, for him, when death 
comes, no more Samsara : ^ I 

J He enters into Hrahman, like the sti*eams 
into the ocean ; he leaves behind him nmia and rujxim^ 

he leaves behind him individitalitj/, but he does not leave 
behind him his Atmana, his self. It is not the falling of 
the drop into the infinite ocean, it is the w'hole ocean, 
becoming free from the fetters of ice, returning from his 
frozen state to what he is really and has never eejised to 
be, to his own all prevading, eternal, all mighty nature. 
And so the Vedanta, in its unfalsified form, is the strongest 
support of pure morality, is the greatest consolation in the 
sufferings of life and death, — Indians, keep to it! — 



the VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY.^ 

BY 8WAMI VIVEKANANDA. 


f HE Venanta philosophy, as it is generally called at 
the present day, really comprises all the various 
sects that now exist in India. Thus there ^ 


have been various interpretations, and to my mind they 
have been progressive, beginning with the dualistic or 
Dvaita and ending with the non-dualistic or Advaita. The 
word Vedanta literflly means the end of the Vedas, — the 
Vedas being the scriptures of the Hindus.f Sometimes in 
the West, by the Vedas are meant only the hymns and 
rituals of the Vedas. But at the present time these parts 
have almost gone out of use, and usually by the word Vedm in. 
India, the Vedanta is meant. All our commentators, when 
they want to quote a passage from the scriptures, as a rule 
quote from the Vedanta, which has another technical name 
with the commentators — the Shrutis.J: Now all the books 

*Tbe above address was delivered before the Graduate Philo- 
sophioal Society of Harvard University, on March 1896. 

t The Vedas are divided mainly in two portions : the Karma- 
kanda and the Jnanakanda,— the work-portion and the knowledge- 
portion. To the Karmakanda belong the famous hymns and the 
rituals or Brahmanas. Those Books which treat of spiritual 
matters apart from ceremonials, are called Upanishads. The Upa- 
nishads belong to the Jnanakanda or knowledge-portion. It is not 
that all the Upanishads came to be composed as a separate portion 
of the Vedas. Some are interspersed among the rituals, and at least 
one is in the Samhita or hymn-portion. Sometimes the term 
Upanishads is applied to books which are not included in the 
Vedas,— e. g, the Gita ; but as a rule it is applied to the philosophi- 
cal treatises scattered through the Vedas. Those treatises have^ 
been collected, and are called the Vedanta. 

\ llie term meaning ** that which is heard,"— though, 

including the whole of the Vedic literature, is chiefly applied by 
the conimentralon to the Upanishads. 
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known by the name of the Vedanta were not entirely written 
after the ritualistic portions of the Vedas. For instance, one 
of them — -the Isha Upanishad — forms the fortieth chapter 
•of the Yajur Veda, that being the oldest part of the Vedas, 
There are other Upanishads ♦ which form portions of the 
Brahmanas or ritualistic writings; and the rest of the 
TJpanishads are independent, not comprised in any of the 
Brahmanas or other parts of the Vedas; but there is no 
'reason to suppose that they were entirely independent of 
other parts, for, as we well know, many of these have been 
lost entirely, and many of the Brahmanas have become ex- 
tinct. So it is quite possible that ' the independent 
Upanishads belonged to some Brahmanas, which in course 
■of time fell into disuse, while the Upanishads remained. 
These Upanishads are also called Forest Books or 
Aranyakas. 

The Vedanta, then, practically fonns the scriptures of' 
the Hindus, and all systems of philosophy that are orthodox 
have to take it as their foundation. Even the Buddhists 
and Jains, when it suits their purpose, will quote a jiassage 
from the Vedanta as authority. All schools of philosophy 
in India, although they claim to have been based upon the 
Vedas, took different names for their systems. The last 
■one, the system of Vyasa, took its stand upon the doctrines 
of the Vedas more than the previous systems did, and made 
an attempt to harmonize the preceding philosophies, such 
ae the Sankhya and the Nyaya, with the doctrines 

* The Upanishads are said to be one hundred and eight in 
number. Their dates cannot be fixed with certainty, — only it is 
certain that they are older than the Buddhistic movement. Though 
some of the minor Upanishads contain allusions indicating a later 
date, yet that does not prove the later date of the treatise, as, in 
very many oases in Sanskrit literature, the substance of a bcmk* 
though of very ancient date, receives a coating, as it were, of later 
«event8 in the hands of the sectarians, to exalt t^eir particular sec. 
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of the Vedanta. So it is especially called the Vedanta 
Philosophy ; and the Sutras or Aphorisms of Vyasa are, in 
modern India, the basis of the Vedanta Philosophy. Again,, 
these Sutras of Vyasa have been variously explained by 
diflferent commentators. In general there are three sorts 
of commentators * in India now ; and from their 
interpretations have arisen three systems of philosophy and 
sects. One is the dualistic or Dvaitfi ; a second is the 
qualified non-dualistic or Vishishtadavaita ; and a third is 
the non-dualisticor Advaita. Of these the dualistic and the 
qualified non-dualistic include the largest number 
of the Indian people. The non-dualistic are comparatively 
few ill number. Xow I will tiy to lay before you the ideas 
that are contained in all these three sects ; but before 
going on, I will make one remai^k, — that these difterent 
Vedanta systems have one common j^sychology, and that 

* The commentaries are of various sorts,— such as the 
Bhashya, Tika, Tippani, Churni, etc,— of which all except the 
Bhashya are explanations of the text or difficult woras in the text. 
The Bhashya is not properly a commentary, but the elucidation of 
a system of philosophy out of texts, the object being not to explain 
the words, but to bring out a philosophy. So the writer of a 
Bhashya expands his own system, taking texts as authorities for 
his system. 

There have been various commentaries on the Vedanta. Its 
doctrines found their final expression in the philosophical Aphorisms 
of Vyasa. This treatise, called the Uttara Mimamsa, is the standard 
authority of Vedantism.— nay, is the most authoritative exposition 
of the Hindu scriptures. The most antagonistic sects have been 
compelled, as it were, to take up the texts of Vyasa, and harmonize 
them with their own philosophy. Even in very ancient times, the 
commentators on the Vedanta philosophy formed themselves into 
the three celebrated Hindu sects of dualists, qualified non-dualists, 
and non-dualists. The ancient commentaries are perhaps lost ; but 
they have been revived in modern times by the post-Buddhistic 
commentators, Shankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva. Shankara 
revived the non-dualistic form, Ramanuja, the qualified non- 
dualistic form of the ancient commentator Bodhayana, and 
Madhva, the dualistic form. In India the sects differ mainly in 
their philosophy ; the difference in rituals is slight, the basis of' 
their philosophy and religion being the same. 
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is, the psychology of the Sankhya system. The Sankhja 
psychology is very much like the psychologies of the Nyaya 
and Vaisheshika systems, differing only in minor parti- 
culars. 

All the Vedantists agree on three points. They be- 
lieve in God, in the Vedas as revealed, and in cycles. We 
have already considered the Vedas. The belief about cycles 
is as follows : — All matter throughout the universe is the 
outcome of one primal matter called Akasha ; and all force 
whether gravitation, attraction or repulsion, or life, is the 
outcome of one primal force called prana. Prnna acting 
on Akasha is creating or projecting * the universe. At 
the beginning of a cycle, Akasha is motionless, unmanifest- 
ed. The Prana begins to act, more and more, creating 
grosser and grosser forms out of Akasha, — plants, animals, 
men, stars, and so on. After an incalculable time this 
evolution ceases and involution begins, ever}i}hing being 
resolved back through finer and finer forms into the origi- 
nal Akasha and Piana, when a new cycle follows. JSTow 
there is something beyond Akasha and Pi-ana. Both can 
be resolved into a third thing called Mahat, — the Cosmic 
Mind. This Cosmic Mind does not create Akasha and 
Prana, but changes itself into them. 

We will now take up the beliefs about mind, soul, 
and God. According to the universally accepted Sankhya 
psychology, in i>erception, — in the case of vision, for ins- 
tance, — there are, first of all, the instruments oi* Karanas 
of ’sdsion, — the eyes. Behind the instruments — the eyes — 
is the organ of \dsion or Indriya, — the optic nerve and its 

* The word which is “ creation ” in your language is io 
Sanskrit exactly projection,” because there is no sect in India 
which belie t^os in creation as it is regarded in the West — a some- 
thing coining out of nothing. What we mean by creation is pro- 
jection of that which already existed. 
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centres, — which is not the external instrument, but with- 
out which the eyes will not see. More still is needed for 
perception. The mind or Manas must come and attach it- 
self to the organ. And besides this, the sensation must 
be carried to the intellect or Buddhi, — the determinative, 
reactive state of the mind. When the reaction comes from 
Buddhi, along with it flashes the external world and 
egoism. Here then is the will ; but everything is not 
complete. Just as every picture, being composed of suc- 
cessive impulses of light, must be united on something 
stationary to form a whole, so all the ideas in the mind 
must be gathered and projected on something that is sta- 
tionary — relatively to the body and mind, — that is, on 
what is called the Soul or Purusha or Atman. 

According to the Sankhya philosophy, the reactive 
state of the mind called Buddhi or intellect, is the 
outcome, the change, or a certain manifestation of the 
Mahat or Cosmic Mind. The Mahat becomes changed 
into vibrating thought ; and that becomes in one part 
changed into the organs, and in the other part into the fine 
particles of matter. Out of the combination of all these, 
the whole of this universe, is produced. Behind even 
Mahat, the Sankhya conceives of a certain state which is 
called Avyaktam or unmanifested, where even the manifes- 
tation of mind is not present, but only the causes exist. It 
is also called Pi-akriti. Beyond this Prakriti, and eternally 
separate from it, is the Purusha, the Soul of the Sankhya, 
which is without attributes and omnipresent. The Purusha 
is not the doer but the witness. The illustration of the 
crystal is used to explain the Purusha. The latter is said to 
be like a crystal without any color, before which different 
colors are placed, and then it seems to be colored by the 
colors before it, but in reality it is not. The Vedantists 
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reject the Scinkhya ideas of the soul and nature. They 
«claim that between them there is a huge gulf to be 
bridged over. On the one hand the Sankhya system comes 
to nature, and then at once it has to jump over to the 
other side and come to the soul, which is entirely separate 
from nature. How can these different colors, as the San- 
khya calls them, be able to act on that soul which by its 
nature is colorless ? So the Vedantists, from the very first, 
afiirm that this soul and this nature are one.* Even the 
•dualistic Vedantists admit that the Atman or God is not 
•only the efficient cause of this universe, but also the 
material cause. But they only say so in so many 
words. They do not really mean it, for they try to escape 
from their conclusions, in this way. They say there are 
three existences in this universe, — God, soul, and nature. 
Nature and soul are, as it were, the body of God, and in 
this sense it may be said that God and the whole universe 
are one. But this nature and all these various souls 
remain different from each other through all eternity, 
'Only at the beginning of a cycle do they become manifest ; 
and when the cycle ends, they become fine, and remain in 
a fine state. 

The Advaita Vedantists — the non-dualists — reject this 
theory of the soul, and having nearly the whole i-ange of 
the Upanishads in their favor, build their philosophy 
-entirely upon them. All the books contained in the 

* The Vedanta and the Sankhya philosophy are Tory little 
opposed to each other. The Vedanta God developed out of the 
‘Sankhya’s Purusha, All the systems take up the psyohology of 
the Sankhya. Both the Vedanta and the Sankhya believe in the 
infinite soul, only the Sankhya believes thei*e are many souls. 
According to the Sankhya, this universe does not require any ex- 
planation from outside. The Vedanta believes there is the one 
Soul, which appears as many ; and we build on the Sankhya*8 
4tna]ysis. 
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Upanishads have one subject, one task before them, — to 
prove the following theme ; “ J ust as by the knowledge of 
one lump of clay we have the knowledge of all the clay in 
this universe, so what is that, knowing which we know 
everything in the universe ?” The idea of the Advaitists is 
to generalize the whole universe into one, — that something 
which is really the whole of this universe. And they claim 
that this whole universe is one, that is one Being manifest- 
ing Itself in all these various forms. They admit that 
what Sankhya calls nature, exists, but say that nature 
God. It is this Being, the Sat^ which has become con- 
verted into all this, — the universe, man, soul, and every- 
thing that exists. Mind and Maliat are but the manifesta- 
tions of that one Sat. But then the difficulty arises that 
this would be pantheism. How came that Sat which is un- 
changeable, as they admit (for that which is absolute is 
unchangeable), to be changed into that which is changeable 
and perishable ? The advaitists here have a theory which 
they call Yivarta Yada or apparent manifestation. Accord- 
ing to tlie dualists and the Bankhyas, the whole of this 
universe is the evolution of primal nature. According to 
some of the Advaitists and some of the dualists, the whole 
of this universe is evolved from God. And according to the 
Advaitists proper, the followers of Shankaracharya, the 
whole universe is the apparent evolution of God. God is 
the material cause of this universe, but not really, only 
apparently. The celebrated illustration used, is that of the 
rope and the snake, where the rope appeared to be the 
snake, but was not really so. The rope did not really change 
into the snake. Even so this whole universe as it exists, is 
that Being. It is unchanged, and all the changes we see 
in it are only apparent. The changes are caused by Desha,. 
Kala, and Nimitta (space, time, and causation), or, accord- 
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ing to a higher psychologicjal generalisation, by Nama and 
Eupa (name and form). It is by name and form that ono 
thing is differentiated from another. The name and form 
alone cause the difference. In reality they are one and the 
same. Again, it is not, the Vedantists ssiy, that there ia 
something as phenomenon and something as noumenon. 
The rope is changed into the snake apparently only ; and 
when the declusion ceases, the snake vanishes. When one 
is in ignorance, he sees the phenomenon and does not see 
God. When he sees God, this universe vanishes entirely 
for him. Ignorance or Maya, as it is called, is the cause 
of all this phenomenon, — the Absolute, the Unchangeable,, 
being taken as this manifested univ^erse. This Maya is not 
absolute zero, not non-existence. It is defined as neither 
existence nor non-existence. It is not existence, because that 
can be mid only of the Absolute, the Unchangeable, and in this 
sense, Maya is non-existence. Again it cannot be said it 
is non-existence ; for if it were, it could never produce the 
phenomenon. So it is something which is neither ; and in 
the Vedanta philosophy it is called Anirvachaniya or inex- 
pressible. Maya then is the real cause of this universe. 
Maya gives the name and form to what Brahman or God 
gives the material ; and the latter seems to have been 
transformed into all this. The Advaitists, then, have no- 
place for the individual soul. They say individual souls are 
created by Maya. In reality they cannot exist. If there 
were only one existence throughout, how could it be that I 
am one, and you are one, and so forth ? We are all one, 
and the cause of evil is the perception of duality. As soon 
as I begin to feel that I am separate from this uni^’erse, 
then first comes fear, and then comes misery. “ Where 
one hears another, one sees another, that is small. Where 
one does not see another, where one does not hear another, 
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ithat is the greatest, that is God. In that greatest is 
|)erfect happiness. In small things there is no happiness.” 

According to the Advaita philosophy, then this diflfer- 
•entiation of matter, these phenomena, are, as it were for a 
time, hiding the real nature of man ; but the latter really 
has not been changed at all. In the lowest worm, as well 
as in the highest human being, the same divine nature is 
present. The worm form is the lower form in which the 
divinity has been more overshadowed by Maya ; that is the 
highest form in which it has been least overshadowed. 
Behind everything the same divinity is existing, and out 
•of this comes the basis of morality. Do not injure another. 
Love every one as your own self, because the whole universe 
is one. In injuring another, I am injuring myself ; in 
loving another, I am loving myself. From this also springs 
that principle of Advaita morality which has been summed 
up in one word, — self-abnegation. The advaitist says this 
little personalized self is the cause of all my misery. This 
individualized self, which makes me different from all other 
heings, brings hatred and jealousy and misery, struggles 
and all other evils. And when this idea has been got rid of, 
-all struggle will cease, all misery vanish. So this is to be given 
up. We must always hold ourselves ready, even to give up 
our lives for the lowest beings. When a man has become 
ready even to give up his life for a little insect, he has 
reached the perfection which the Advaitist wants to 
attain; and at the moment when he has become thus 
ready, the evil of ignorance falls away from him, and 
lie will feel his own nature. Even in this life, he will 
feel that he is one with the universe. For a time, as it 
were, the whole of this phenomenal world will disappear for 
him, and he will realize what he is. But so long as the 
Karma of his body remains, he will have to live. Thia 
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fitate, when the veil has vanished and yet the body remains 
for some time, is what the Vedantists call the Jivan Mukti,. 
the living freedom. If a man is deluded by a mirage for 
some time, and gne day the mirage disappeans, — if it comes 
back again the next day or at some future time, he will not. 
be deluded. Before the mirage first broke, the man could 
not distinguish bett^een the reality and the deception. But 
when it has once broken, as long as he has organs and eyes 
to work with, he will see the image, but will no more be 
deluded. That fine distinction between the actual world 
and the mirage, he has caught, and the latter cannot 
delude him any more. So when the Vedantist hits realised 
his own nature, the whole world has vanished for him. It 
will come back again, but no more the same world of 
misery. The prison of misery has become changed into 
Sat, Chit, Ananda, — Existence Absolute, Knowledge Abso- 
lute. Bliss Absolute, — and the atbunment of this is tho 
goal of the Advaita Philosophy. 



THE VEDANTIC DOCTRINE OF 
THE POTUEE LIFE.* 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHU8HAN. 

1. Reputation op Materialism. 

% 

K N Hindu Philosophy one misses the elaborate and long- 
drawn arguments for the immortality of the soul 
which form a prominent feature of the philosophical 
Theology of Europe. The explanation of this is no doubt 
to be found in the general unanimity of Hindu philoso- 
phers as regards the doctrine in question. All the six 
orthodox schools of Hindu Philosophy agree in thinking of 
the soul as not only immortal, but also as eternal. The 
heterodox school of Buddhist Philosophy, too, accepts the 
doctrine in a modified form. It is only out-and-out Mate- 
rialists like the Ch^rvjikas that questioned it. There was 
therefore little occasion for our philosophers spending time 
and energy in proving that the soul does not perish with 
the body. But that the Materialist’s arguments were not 
left quite unheeded, appears from controversial passages 
here and there in Hindu philosophical works, — passages 
which are apparently directed against the heietics just 
mentioned. For instance, in his commentary on the fifty- 
third and fifty-fourth aphorisms of the third pada, 
third chapter, of the Brahmasutras^ Sankara first states 
and then argues against the views of the Lokayatikas 
or Charvakas. The aphorisms commented upon occur 
in a place where no one would expect them, which shows 
* Reprint from the Indian Reive w,** 
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perhaps that they were the result of an after- thought on 
iihe part of the author and the little interest he felt in the 
superficial specuhitions of the Materialists. I shall, however, 
give the substance of both the arguments of these 
philosophers as stated by Sankara and his refutation of 
those arguments. The reasonings of the Materialists 
amount to this : 

Though consciousness is hidden in external objects, it 
becomes manifest in these objects when they form an organism, 
just as the intoxicating pow'er hidden in certain objects is manifested 
when they are made into wine. There is, therefore, no soul apart 
from the body, which is capable of either going to heaven or 
attaining liberation. The properties of an object are those that 
•exist and cease to exist in its absence. Heat and light are, in this 
sense, properties of fire. Now, the vital functions, isensibility, 
memory and the like, which are believed to be properties of the 
soul, are found in the body, and not found without the body. They 
are, therefore, not the properties of an extraorganic object, but 
really properties of the body.” 

Sankara’s reply, which is an amplification of the 
aphorisms referred to, is, in substance, this : 

'Mf the properties of the soul are to be set down as properties 
of the body because they exist while the body exists, why should 
not they be concluded as not properties of the body for their not 
existing while the ' body exists. Form and such other qualities, 
which are really properties of the body, exist so long as the body 
exists ; but the vital functions and the rest do not exist in the body 
after death Besides, form and other properties like it are 
perceived even by others, but the properties of the soul, sensibility, 
memory, etc., are not perceived by any one else than the soul to 
which they belong. Then, again, one knows the existence of these 
properties in the body while it lives ; how can one be sure that at 
the destruction of one body they are not transmitted to another ? 
Even the possibility of this refutes Materialism. Then, as to the 
true character of consciousness, the Materialist will perhaps admit 
that consciousness is the knowledge of matter and material objects. 
If so, he must also admit that inasmuch as matter and material 
objects are objects of consciousness, it cannot be their property. 
For matter to perceive matter is as impossible as it is for fire to 
bum itself, and for a dancer to climb upon his own shoulders. 
Form and other properties of matter cannot,' we see, make them* 
eelves or other properties their objects. Inasmuch, therefore, as con- 
sciousness makes both internal and external things its objects, it Ui 
not a material property. If its distinction from material object bo 
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Admitted, its independence of them must also be admitted* 
Moreover, its identity in the midst of changing oircumstanoes provea 
its eternality. Remembrance and such states of the mind become* 
possible only because the knowing self is recognised as the same in 
two successive states. Thus, in the consciousness ^ 1 saw thia 
before ’ the seeing and the recognising self is known as the same.. 
The argument that because perception takes place while the body 
exists, therefore it is a property of the body, has already b^n 
refuted. It is as valid an argument as that because perception 
takes place while such materials as lamps, etc., are present, there* 
fore it is a property of lamps, etc. The body is only an instrument 
of perception like lamps, etc. Nor is the body absolutely necessary 
even as an instrument of perception inasmuch as a variety of 
perceptions takes place in the state of dreaming, when the body is 
inactive. Thus the existence of the soul as something different 
from the body, is an irresistible fact.” 

II. The Law of Karma. 

The other pivot on which the Vedantic doctrine of 
immortality turns, is the doctrine of Kat'ma ^ — the doctrine 
that every action must be followed by its proper eftect.. 
This doctrine is sometimes stated in such an abstract shape 
as to appear like a law of mechanical causality ; but really,, 
in its application to rational beings, it has an ethical aspect 
also. An an ethical law, it lays down, when stated in its 
broadest form, that every moral action must have a moral 
effect. In its popular form it prescribes happiness as the 
result of every virtuous act and suffering of every vicious 
act. But thus stated, it looks very much like the Christian 
doctrine of justice, — the doctrine that every vii-tuous act 
deserves happiness as its reward and every vicious act 
necessitates suffering as its punishment. Reward and 
punishment are personal acts, — the awards of a personal 
judge, and the Christian doctrine of justice is necessg,ri]y 
connected with that of such a judge. Hindu thinkers, on the 
other hand, distinctly deny the personal character of the law 
of Kcmtm, In the thirty-fourth aphorism of the first pada^ 
second chapter of the BrcLhTnasutraa^ as well as in the 
commentary thereon, the results of the moral actions 
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of rational beings are described as irrespective of 
Divine activity and as ^ dependent on the free activity of 
individual agents. The Bhagavadgita also says, in the 
fourteenth verse of its fifth chapter : “ The Lord creates 
neither people’s actions nor their agency nor the fruits of 
their actions ; in this matter nature takes its course.” 
Nevertheless, the impersonality, of the moral law is not 
always consistently kept in view by Vedantists, and the 
same Gita which speaks rather mysteriously, in some places, 
of nature as a cause other than God, describes the Supreme 
Being, in other places, as the Dispenser of Heaven and 
Hell as reward of virtue and punishment of vice. Even 
though we may set down such descriptions as only occa- 
sional lapses into popular modes of thought, it must be 
admitted, on the other hand, that the Vedantic conception 
of the moral order of the world is not, and could not be 
purely impersonal. The Universe being the manifestation 
of a conscious Being, a Being embodying in himself the 
highest perfections, and the lives of individual rational 
beings being so many reproductions of the Divine life, ever 
tending to perfection, the moral order, with all the vicissi- 
tudes of rise and fall, suffering and enjoyment, must be 
held as teleological at the bottom, as having a grand purpose 
which it is fulfilling, though gradually, at every step. 
Though not personal, therefore, in the popular sense, the 
moral order, or in other words, the law of Karma^ may be 
called personal in a higher sense, — in the sense of its fulfil- 
ling a Divine purpose. As such, it is a strong proof of the 
souFs immortality, — its continued moral activity in another 
sphere of life when one is closed to it. Every moral action, 
as the law lays down, must have a moral efifect. If the 
effect is pleasant, the pleasantness is only incidental ; it 
must lecud 'to certain elevation or degradation of . the soul, 
10 
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as the case may be, but ultimately to the former, — to moral 
progress. If the effect is painful^ the pain is only an 
instrument, like pleasure, for bringing about a certain 
moral effect. Moral actions, again, have a certain collective 
effect. They all tend to build a moral character, — a 
character with fixed tendencies to thoughts, feelings and 
actions of a definite nature. Every rational being — and a 
rational being must be moral by virtue of his possessing 
reason — has such a character at the time of death, and the 
law of Ka/rma demands that this character must be perpe- 
tuated, — must continue to have the effects which exist 
potentially in the moral forces embodied in it. To suppose 
a cessation of life and activity at the destruction of the 
body is, first of all, to suppose a violation of the law of 
universal causation understood in its broadest sense. The 
law of causation requires not only that every cause should 
have an effect, but that the effect should be adequate to 
the cause. Now, human character is an aggr^ate of moral 
causes, moral forces; its effects also should therefore be 
moral, and there can be no moral effects in the true sense 
without a conscious personal centre of activity, — without 
the perpetuation, that is, of the lives of moral agents. 
Secondly, to suppose an extinction of the soul at the death 
of the body, is to pronounce rational and moral life as 
purposeless, — to deny the moral order of the universe and 
to conceive it as the play of blind forces. If, therefore, 
there is a moral order in the universe, if rational life has a 
purpose, that purpose cannot be anything higher than 
moral progress, — the attainment of perfection by rational 
beings ; and such a purpose requires the prepetuation of 
the conscious life of individuals. The gradual elevation 
of the mere race, to which the moral efforts of indivi- 
duals contribute, — an idea which seems to satisfy some 
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thinkers, — does not fully meet the requirements of the 
•case. There is no meaning in the elevation of a race 
unless the individuals composing it are conceived as elevated, 
and to say that one set of individuals exists in order to 
•contribute to the elevation of another set or generation, 
is to deny the most essential characteristic of a rational 
being, — that of its being not an instrument or means to 
any other being or thing, but an end unto itself. Indivi- 
duals do indeed contribute to the elevation of other indivi- 
duals ; but to say that an individual lives only for other 
individual, is to make everything hopelessly relative, to 
deny the existence of an absolute end and to eviscerate 
moral worth of its very essence, — its personal character. 
We thus see that the law of Karina^ understood as just ex- 
plained, guarantees the perpetuation of the moral life of 
^very rational being and its gradual progress and final 
^ittainment of perfect union with the All-good, the ulti- 
mate end of existence. 

III. The Law op Evolution Proves Pre-existence. 

The next question that concerns us is the form of 
immortality conceived by the Vedanta. Does the soul re- 
main disembodied in its future life or undergo a process of 
re-birth ? With this question is connected that of the soul’s 
pre-existence, its existence before a particular incarnation. 
The Vedanta is decidedly of opinion that every individual 
soul passes through a practically infinite number of incarna- 
tions, — incarnations determined by its own moral activity 
and determining it in turn. The formation of a soul, ». a., 
of a complex intellectual and moral organism, in the course 
of a few months or years, it apparently conceives as an im- 
possibility, It will appear so also to the modem intellect 
if we take a number of most important facts into serious 
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consideration. It is undeniable that we are born with deft- 
nite intellectual and moral characters. Circumstances- 
indeed affect and contribute to the formation of character ; 
they, however, do not act upon empty minds and souls 
equal and identical in their blankness, but upon clearly 
defined moral powers and tendencies of infinite variety 
both in quality and quantity. If, in mature life, all forma- 
tions, whether intellectual or moral, demand a history, an 
explanation in the form of a series of previous actions, and 
all differences a difference of history, does not the com- 
plexity and variety of endowments with which our present 
life begins, demand a similar* explanation, — a similar history 
projected into the unknown past ? A striking confirmation 
of the Yedantic 4o^‘trine of the soul’s pre-existence is sup- 
plied by the theory of evolution now so widely accepted,. 
This theory seems distinctly to militate against the current 
supposition that the human soul is the work of about nine 
months’ time. The human body has an almost incalculably 
longer history behind it. Its present form, with its nice 
adaptations and its wonderful capacity for multiplying it- 
self, is the result of a series of evolutions extending 
through millions of years, during which it has passed 
through innumerable lower and tentative forms. It is a 
law of Nature that the time required for the evolution of 
•an organism is long in proportion to its richness, niceness 
and complexity. The human mind, then — the richest 
nicest and most complex of organisms, — far from requiring 
only nine months for its formation, would seem to demand 
a much longer period than any physical or physiological 
structure whatever. The theory of the transmission of 
acquired powers from father to son, cannot, it seems, go- 
farther than explaining the superior richness and adapta- 
bility dt the organisms with which succeeding general 
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*tions are favoured, compared with those possessed by 
their ancestors. The net result of experience, the ac- 
•quired niceness of the organism, its fitness for longer 
action and thought may be, as it is said to be, transmit- 
ted to its reproductions. But unless the favoured orga- 
nisms are occupied by superior minds, unless the laws that 
govern physiological evolution are acknowledged as obtain- 
ing in the spiritual world also, the curi-ent theory of 
transmitted experience does not seem sufficient to explain 
the variety and complexity of the human soul at its birth. 
The direct transmission of powers from one soul to another, 
and the origin of the soul Of the child from that of the 
father, — suppositions that underlie current thinking on the 
subject, — are theories without any rational grounds what- 
-ever, and are hardly even conceivable. On the other hand, 
the analogy of physiological evolution points to a parallel 
process of spiritual evolution, — the gradual development of 
souls by experience gathered in each life, and their re-bii*th 
in fresh lives, the extent of their development determining 
the quality of the organisms occupied by them. In these 
re-incarnations, the souls may be conceived as carrying 
with them the result of their pre\ious expeiiences, with the 
details dropped from memory, but the substantial progress 
in intellectual and moral power uninterrupted and ready to 
determine, and be increased by, fresh experience. 

IV. What Sleep and Re- waking proves. 

Now, if these considerations help to solve the problem 
of pre-existence, they also help to solve the allied problem 
of re-incarnation. But I shall discuss the latter problem a 
little further. I have, in some of my writings, referred to 
the phenomena of sleep and re- waking and forgetting and 
recollecting as having very important bearings on the philo- 
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fiophy of mind, and as facts from which onr old Yedantists* 
drew the legitimate conclusions. I shall now show how 
these phenomena help in solving the problem of re-incarna- 
tion. It seems to me that, in relation to this problem, they 
have a double bearing, (1) they prove the continuance of 
the contents of the indmdual consciousness, with all their 
variety and limitations intact, even without the instrument- 
ality of the body, and (2) they show the necessity of the 
body for the re-inanifestation of these contents after their 
suspense in death. In profound dreamless sleep, our indi- 
viduality, or rather the manifestation of individual life, 
suffers a pai*tial suspense. The wa\'e that constitutes it 
seems to return to the ocean. But this temporary suspense 
of individuality is not a merging, not a total sublation, of 
difference. The contents of every individual life are main- 
tained intact, — ^in all their fulness and distinction. There is 
no loss and no mingling. When the time comes, each 
individual starts up from the bosom of the Eternal, the 
ever- waking, with its wealth of conscious life undiminished, 
with its identity undimmed. Every one gets back what 
was his own and nothing but his own. There seems to be 
separate chambers in the Eternal Bosom for each indivi- 
dual to rest soundly and unmolested. Now, this fact seems 
to prove that the contents of our conscious individual life 
can exist in the Eternal Consciousness, with their totality 
and difference intact, even in the absence of the body, and 
its organs. However instrumental our brain-cells and 
other organs may be in the re-production of the contents of 
consciousness in the state of le- waking, they cannot 
explain their persistence in the hours of sleep ; far 
less can they be identi6ed with those contents. It is not 
the body — not the brain, not the nerves — that can be said 
to sustain thought. The contents of consciousness can be 
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retained only in a conscious being. To say that they can 
exist in an unconscious form, — in a so-called ‘ sub-conscious 
region — is to be actually guilty of a contradiction. 
Thoughts can persist, can retain their essence and identity, 
only in a thinking being remaining conscious and self- 
identical in the midst of change. The reproduction of 
such contents in us as ‘ I am the same being now that I 
was before/ ‘ this object is the same that I saw yester- 
day,’ * this idea is the same that occurred to me before 
I slept, and so on implies that during the tem- 
porary lapse of individual life these ideas are retained as 
ideas and not as anything else in the very Being who is 
the basis of our lives, a Being who is thus seen to have an 
eternal, unchanging, ever-conscious aspect of his nature 
besides his intermittent manifestation as ‘ our ’ conscious- 
ness. As Sankai'a says in his commentary on the Brahnia- 
sutras, II. 2. 31, “Unless there exists one relating prin- 
ciple in the past, present and future, one which is unchange- 
able and sees all things, the facts of remembrance, recogni- 
tion, etc., which depend upon mental impressions requiring 
space, time and occjisional cause, cannot be explained.” 

Y. Individuality Requires Organism. 

But if the phenomena of sleep and awaking prove the 
continuance of the individual consciousness in the Univer- 
sal, and its independence of physical conditions for this 
continuance, they also prove the dependence of that life on 
such conditions for its actual manifestation. Sleep indi- 
cates the temporary exhaustion of nervous power. When, 
by continual activity, the nervous system has lost its 
strength, and requires refreshment from rest, it ceases to 
work, and the cessation of its activity is accompanied by a 
temporary suspense of consciousness in its individual mani. 
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festation. It is only when the strength of the organs has 
been restored by sufficient rest, that the flow of thoughts 
and feelings that constitutes individual life recommences, 
and the identity and continuity of individual consciousness 
is re-established. In the waking state also, the health and 
vigour of mental life are found determined by the sound- 
ness and strength of the organism, and injuries to the 
organs specially connected with the manifestation of con- 
sciousness are seen to materially affect the order and 
vividness of this manifestation. A valid induction from 
these patent facts is that the re-appearance of individual 
consciousness after the dissolution of the present body will 
require a fresh organism with essentially the same proper- 
ties. We cannot indeed be absolutely sure that there are 
no other conditions of the re- manifestation of conscious- 
ness than those with which we are acquainted. But in 
the absence of any proof of the existence of such conditions, 
we cannot say that there are probably such conditions ; 
nay we can hardly assert even theii' possibility. It seems 
barely possible that, as is asserted, at a cei‘tain stage of 
development, individuals acquire the power of disembodying 
themselves, — extricating themselves from their gross bodies 
and continuing their conscious lives in a subtle body imper- 
ceptible to the senses. That some such environment is 
required for the individual soul, seems to be axiomatic from 
its nature as a finite being. The Sukshma Sharira spoken 
of in our theological books, the body that consists of the 
five vital airs, the five organs of knowledge in their subtle 
forms as powers, the five organs of action conceived in the 

same fashion, and egoity or reflected self-consciousness, 

the body which is described as the vehicle of the sours 
migration to the PUriloka and the Braihmaloka ^ — the regions 
of the manes and the Divine regions, — seems to be too fine 
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for the purpose, which it is conceived as fulfilling. For 
locomotion and activity in space a material body having 
extension and parts is necessary, and such a body must be 
supposed to belong to even the most and richly endowed of 
souls in the other world. But the evolution of such a fine 
ethereal body must be conceived to follow the same slowly 
acting laws that obtain in the region of gross matter, and 
also to be dependent upon a corresponding growth of spiri- 
tual power. Admitting, therefore, the evolution of such a 
body in extraordinary cases it may be safely laid down that 
so far as ordinary individual self is concerned, there is not 
the slightest probability of its reproduction and actual con- 
tinuance except in connection with an organism similar to 
that which we possess in our present life. 

VI. Ethical Life implies Society, and Society 
Embodied Beings. 

From another point of view, re-incamation seems to 
be the most probable form of immortality. The conditions 
of ethical progress would apparently be absent in a disem- 
bodied existence. The ethicud life must be social. There 
is neither moi*ality nor spirituality for an isolated being. 
Virtue is indeed personal, individual. There is no meaning 
•in the purity of a society in which the individuals are not 
pure. But the purity of individuals and their continued 
growth in righteousness imply their inclusion in a society 
of which the members owe duties to one another, and in 
which a free exchange of thoughts and sentiments and an 
active co-operation in good work are possible. These things 
are inconceivable in a state of existence in which souls are 
disembodied ; for it is through our bodies that we are able 
to communicate with one another. The very conditions of 
that spiritual life, then, which makes immortality necessary 
and desirable, require that souls should be re-bom either in 
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this very world or in others more or less similar to this. 

VII. Objection from Forgetfulness answered. 

An ever-recurring objection to the doctrine of pre- 
existence and re-incarnation is that we have no memory 
of a previous existence and cannot possibly remember the 
events of this life if we should be re-born, and that the- 
enjoyment or suffering of the fruits of actions which have 
passed out of memory, involves an apparent injustice. Tho 
phenomena of sleep and re- waking and those of forgetting 
and recollecting, to which I have already referred, supply 
an answer to this objection. They prove an important 
truth which is often overlooked, and the overlooking of 
which lies at the basis of the objection just mentioned. 

• That truth is, that by passing out of our memory a fact 
does not cease to have connection with our mental life, and 
even to determine it materially. In an independent, self- 
sustained mind like the divine, the presence or absence of 
an idea can mean nothing less than its presence or* absence 
in consciousness. If anything could possibly pass out of 
its cognisance, it would cease to have any existence for it. 
But this is not true of our finite minds, which are contain- 
ed in and perpetually sustained by the Infinite. Facts are 
constantly going out of our individual consciousness and 
returning to it from the Divine mind, which form its eter- 
nal basis, and in which they are i)erpetually held. At the 
present moment, for instance, when I am intent upon 
writing this paper, how few of the manifold facts of my 
life are actually present with me ! But they are neverthe- 
less determining my present action fi'om the back-ground 
of my consciousness, in which they lie hidden. How many 
events have preceded and made it possible ! Most of them 
cannot, by any efforts I may make, be recalled, and will 
not perhaps revisit my mind any more. Some can be re- 
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called, but are absent now. Others are starting into 
consciousness from the dark chambers of the mind in 
which they lay concealed only a few moments back.. 
My present action is, it is clear, due to a certain perma- 
nent form which the mind has taken as the combined 
effects of these various classes of facts, and to the 
recurrence of a certain number of them. In the same 
manner, the moiiil character which I now possess, and 
which determines the ethical quality of my present 
actions is the (combined restdt of a long series of 
thoughts, feelings and actions many of which have pass- 
ed entirely out of my consciousness, and many more 
which may be recalled only wuth great difficulty. But all 
these facts are, in a sense, present with me in their effect, 
i. e., my chaiucter, and if I now suffer in consequence of 
sins committed before, but now forgotten, or enjoy the 
fruits of righteous conduct equally forgotten, I do not feel 
myself wronged in the one case or specially favoured in the 
other. In sound, dreamless sleep, again, the facts of life, 
as we have already seen, beat a complete retreat from the 
field of consciousness and leave it utterly empty so far as 
its individual manifestation is concerned. Hut they are, 
by no means, lost in consequence of this temporary dis- 
appearance, and do not cease to determine waking life. 
Now, considered in the light of these facts, the objections to 
pre-existence,^ and re-incarnation referred to are seen to 
be groundle.ss. That w’e have at present no recollection of 
any previous state of existence, does not, in the first place, 
prove that it will never come back to our memory. For 
aught we know, its i*e-apj>earance may be waiting for con- 
ditions to be hereafter fulfilled. In the second place, even 
if it should so happen that such facts will never recur to us 
under any circumstances, it would not follow that they 
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never occurred and are not determining our present life. 
As we have already seen, the richness and complexity of 
our minds even at the moment of birth, and their speedy 
development in definite lines under the varying circumstan- 
ces of this life, point to a long mental history through which 
we have passed in the iinremembered past. In the third 
place, if, in our present life, we have to lose and gain con- 
stantly in consequence of actions which we have utterly 
forgotten, but which have, nevertheless left lasting effects 
on our character, there can be no injustice in our enjoying 
or suffering the fruits of actions done in previous states of 
existence, and which, though forgotten now, have yet 
made us what we ai*e. And finally, it may also be that 
the few years during which we live in forgetfulness of our 
past lives are, in proportion to the actual span of our exis- 
tence, a much shorter period than are our hours of dream- 
less sleep in propoHion in the total extent of our present 
life. The alleged recollection of previous states of exis- 
l^ence by many persons characterised by uncommon purity 
•of heart, is a subject which I simply mention and pass by ; 
its discussion would be beyond the limited scope of this 
paper. 

VIII. — From Animal to Man. 

I shall refer to one more aspect of Vedantic docti-ine 
■of the future life before I close. The law of evolution in 
the physical and physiological world points, as we have 
seen, to a similar law in the spiritual world. Does not the 
«ame law, we may now ask, testify to the reasonableness 
of the Vedantic view that the animating principles of all 
creatures are substantially of the same nature and the 
transmigration of these principles from one species to 
e.nother is quite possible ? If man's body is linked to, and 
is the development of, the bodies of the lower animals, 
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where is the unreasonableness of thinking that his soul 
also has passed through a similar process of gradual deve- 
lopment, having animated lower organism in the more- 
remote periods of its pre-existence, gaining in intelligence 
and moral strength as it migrated into higher and higher^ 
organism and at last attaining humanity both physically 
and spiritually ? Cun’ent European thought draws a hard 
and fast line between man and the lower animals and prac- 
tically sets down the latter as soulless beings. Apai-t from 
the progress of philosophical speculation, the recent disco v- 
lies of natural historians as regards the liighly developed 
social feelings of some of the lower animals, and the existence 
in them of sentiments akin to the ethical, have been showing 
more and more clearly, day by day, the hastiness of such a 
view, and it now seems impossible to imagine a gap betw’een 
hiiman consciousness in its lowest forms and the conscious- 
ness of the higher brute&. It seems quite probable therefore 
that psychological science will, in not a very distiint future,, 
confirm the anticipations of the Vedanta Philosophy and 
link together all conscious existence by a law similar to the 
law of physiological evolution. We shall then see with the 
eyes of science, as we already see with the eye of intellectual 
intuition, that the humanity of which we are so proud is an 
ficquisition which has come to us as the result of a long 
struggle carried on through millions of years, leading us, 
under the slow but benefichil law of kuT^iia, through organic 
and spiritual conditions of an infinitely diverse nature, to 
that which seems to be the nearest to God. But the 
reverse process — from humanity to animality — which the 
old Vedantists seem to have thought as likely as the other, 
seems to be quite improbable in the light of both natimil 
and moral science. Progress — from seed to tree, from 
child to man, from the jellyfish to the highest mammalia,. 
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from barbarism to the highest civilisation — is the order of 
Nature, and so while the teachings of the Vedanta, 
interpreted scientifically, inspires the hope that we shall 
one day be gods and partake of the Divine blessedness they 
leave no room for the fear that we may one day descend 
to that brute condition from which we have risen. 



THE VEDANTA-rrS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.* 

BY SWAMI 8ARADANANDA. 


f XJR subject this evening is the philosophy of the 
VedmtamAit^ application to the life of man. Thig 
high system of philosophy was evolved in India thous- 
ands of years ago, but it is difficult to determine the 
precise date it was first evolved. We find its existence 
long before Buddhism and long before the age of the 
Ravmycma and the MaJiahharaia^ the two great pre- 
Buddhistic epics of India. By examining all the different 
religions and sects that exist in India, we find the principles 
of the Vedanta underlie each one of them. Nay more, the 
Rishis or seers of thoughts, the fathers of the Vedanta claim 
that its principles underlie all the different religions that 
exist on the face of the earth and all that will come in 
future even. The goal which the Vedanta points at is the 
goal to which all religions, all society, all humanity are 
rushing either consciously or unconsciously, through the 
process of evolution. 

One great peculiarity of this philosophy is that it is not 
built around one person or prophet. It is founded on the 
latter portion or the knowledge portion of the Vedas,” as 
the term Veda/nta shows. The term from the Sanskrit 
root Vid to know, means according to the oldest Hinda 
commentator, all the super-sensuous knowledge that 
has been revealed to man up to the present and 
that which will be in future. And to the books 


* A lecture delivered in Amerion 
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which kept the record of this knowledge, the term Yedas' 
became appHed later. Then the Vedic commentator goes 
on saying . that this super-sensuous knowledge might be 
revealed not only to Hindus but to other people and their 
experience should be regarded as Yedas also. The Yedds 
were divided into two great divisions, ‘ the work portion ^ 
which teaches man how by the performance of duty, the 
observance of momlity and other acts he might go to- 
heaven, a better place of enjoyment, and ‘ the knowledge 
portion ’ which teaches him that not even the enjoyments 
of lieaven should be his aim inasmuch as they too are 
fleeting and transitoi-y but to go beyond all relativity find 
find in himself the Divine, the Centre of all Knowledge 
and power. Of course it took ages for the Hindu mind to 
evolve this, system of philosophy. 

Speaking of philosophy, we must always keep in mind 
that it never went against religion in India. They always 
went hand-in-hand. And religion in order to appeal to 
man as a whole, should not only appeal to his heai’t but to 
his intellect also and therefore must have a sound basis of 
metaphysics. For is not man a compound being, a combi- 
nation of reason and emotion and will ? Can any religion 
satisfy him which does not fulfil all his highest aspirations 
on these fields ? 

The rapid march of Science and the wonderful dis- 
coveries it is making every day by the study of the exter- 
nal and the material world, is striking terror at the hearts 
of many. They seem to think that the foundation of 
religion is being undermined day by day and the whole 
social fabric built on this foundation is in imminent dan- 
ger. But the seers of old who by their study of the inter- 
nal world, found the basis of religion, of morality, of duty,, 
and in shdH bf evefyl^ip^in tha^^ which forms the 
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background of this universe, that ocean of Knowledge and 
Bliss Absolute from which the Universe has come out, if 
they were here to-day would have rejoiced to find that 
instead of undermining. Science is making the basis of 
religion stronger than ever inasmuch as it is rapidly 
approaching towards the same goal, the same Unity. And 
it must be so ; for is not the Universe one connected whole ? 
JLs not the division of it into external and internal an arbi- 
trary one ? Can we ever know the external per se ? Then 
again we speak of the natural laws which govern the 
external ; but are laws anything else than the method or 
manner in which our mind connects into a link a series of 
phenomena? This Universe according to the Vedanta is 
one connected mass. Start from the external and you 
come to the internal and vice versa. It has come out of the 
Infinite ocean of Knowledge and Bliss and will go back to 
it again. It is evolving and involving from all eternity. 
View it as one unit and it can have no change, no motion. 
It is perfect and all change is within it. For change and 
motion is only possible when there is comparison, and com- 
parison can only be made between two or moie things. 
Again this chain of evolution and involution, of manifesta*'^ 
tion and retuimng to the unmanifested or seed form of 
nature can have no beginning in time. To admit a begin- 
ning of it would be to admit the beginning of the Creator 
and not only that but that he must be a cruel and partial 
Creator, who has produced all these divemties at the outset. 
Then again there would arise another difficulty, the Ctna- 
tor, the first cause, must either have been perfected or 
imperfected by the creation. So according to the Vedanta 
the creation is as much eternal as the Creator himself^ 
only it sometimes remains in a manifested state and some- 
times in an unmanifested* What then is the purpose the 
11 
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motive of this creation, this eternal flow of evolution and 
involution ? The answer which the Vedcmta gives is thait 
it is a play of the Infinite. You cannot ascribe any 
motive to the perfect, the Absolute, without making 
Him imperfect. The infinite, the perfect must have 
no motive to compel It to create. The Infinite must 
be absolutely free and independent, and the very 
conception of the finite, the relative implies the exist* 
ence of the Absolute. The Absolute is the only real 
existence and the Universe is but a speck in that infinite 
ocean of Knowledge and Bliss. He is playing with Him- 
self and projecting this world of phenomena. He is appear- 
ing through all these masks of imperfection and at the 
same time He is remaining One and perfect in all splendour 
and glory. “ He vibrates, and He does not vibrate. He is far 
and He is near ; He is within all and He is without all this 
world of phenomena.” “ As the web-wombed spider projects 
and takes back the thread, as hair grows in the head of a man 
{without any eftbrt) so this universe comes out of that Infinite 
ocean of Knowledge and Bliss and goes back to It again. 

Science by tracing the evolution to its cause has 
arrived at the laws of the survival of the fittest and sexual 
selection, for the change of one species into another. The 
Vedanta is one with it as regards the truth of the evolution 
but differs from it inasmuch as it says that the cause of the 
change of one species into another is the struggle of the 
Divine within every form, to manifest Itself better and 
better. As one of our great philosophers has said, in 
the case of the irrigation of a field, where the tank is placed 
in a higher level, the water is always trying to rush into 
the field but is barred by a gate. Upon the gate the water 
will rush in by its own nature. This struggle of the Divine 
has produced or evolved higher and higher forms up to ttie 
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man form. It is going on still and it will be completed 
only when the Divine will manifest Itself perfectly, with- 
out any bars or bolt-? to hinder Its expression. This high* 
est point of evolution transcends even the conscious 
•existence and so we shall call it the super-conscious 
existence. This stage of development has been reached by 
individuals long ago. Christ and Buddha and all the great 
teachers which the world has produced, attained to that 
state. The whole of humanity is approaching towards that 
unconsciously. But is such a stage i)ossible where the 
evolution will attain its completion ? The VedavUa says it 
is. Every evolution presupposes an involution. To admit 
-an unending chain of will, will be to conceive motion in a 
straight line, which modern science has proved to be im- 
possible. But what would take society ages and ages to 
attain, individuals can attain even in this life and have 
.attained it as proved by the religious history of the world. 
For what are all the bibles but the records of experience of 
men who attained to that stage ? Examine them and read 
between the lines and you will find that the same stage 
which the Vedanta expresses in the famous aphorism as 
Thou art that infinite ocean of Knowledge and Bliss,^ 
{Tad. tvam »«/), is that which was expressed by Buddha as 
attaining to Xirvana (perfected state) and by Christ as be- 
coming as jierfect as the Father in Heaven and by the 
Muhammadan Sufis as becoming one with the Truth. The 
Vedanta claims that this idea of the oneness of man with 
the Divine, that the real nature of Him is Infinite and per- 
fect, is to be found in every religion in India or outsit of 
it ; only in some the idea is expressed through mythology 
*nd symbology. It claims that what one man or a few men 
attained long befoi'e Ls the natiural inheritance of all men 
and every one will attain to it sooner or later, Man thei^ 
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fore according to the Vedanta is Divine and everything 
that is strong, good and powerful in human nature is the 
expression of Divinity within him. 

In this super-conscious existence lies the basis of alP 
ethics. Attempts have been made in the present time to 
find a permanent basis of morality within the relative to 
XLO effect. Every one of us feels within himself that, 
morality and unselfishness and doing good to others are 
good and without these neither the individual nor the 
nation can develop. Even men standing outside the pale 
of any religion are advancing them on utilitarian grounds,, 
that we must do that which brings the greatest amount of 
good to the greatest number. But. if we question why we 
should do that, why should I look upon my brothe/ as 
myself and not try to secure the greatest amount of good to 
myself alone, even at the sacrifice of all else, no plausible 
answer is given. The answer which the Vedunta gives to this- 
question is that you and I are not separate from this 
Universe. It is by mistfike we think ourselves fco be 
distinct and unconnected entities, independent of one 
another. All history, all science show that it is just the 
‘Opposite, that this Universe is one connected whole, look at 
it from the external or the internal. There is no break in 
,the external ocean of matter, in which our bodies but 
represent so many different points. Behind the external 
there is that one vast ocean of mind, in which our minds 
but represent so many different whirlpools and behind that 
is the Soul, the Self, the Absolute and Perfect. Everything 
in human life points towards this oneness. Our love, our 
«3rmpathy, kindness, and doing good to others all are but 
expressions conscious or unconscious of this oneness of man 
with the universe. Consciously or unconsciously every man- 
{eels its ; consciously or unconsciously he tries to express it^ 
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iihatheisone with the universal Being and as such every soul 
ihis soul, and every body his body, that by injuring others 
he injures himself and by loving others he loves himself. 

This gives rise to a subtle but unfounded question* 
i Shall we lose our individuality when we attain the super- 
con^ious stage, the highest point of evolution ? The 
Vedanta questions in its turn, are we individuals as yet in 
the proper sense of the term ? Does individuality mean the 
changing element in man or does it apply to the unchange- 
able essence in him ? Do you apply the term individuality 
to the body and mind of man which is changing every 
minute ? If so there is no occasion for the former question 
inasmuch as we are losing or changing our individuality 
every minute of our existence. Think what great change 
have we, each one of us, undergone since we were bom, 
think what a change for the wicked when he becomes a good 
member of society, or the primitive man when he becomes 
civilized, or think what great change of a barbarous 
individuality when through the process of evolution the ape 
form changes into the man form ? Do we lament the 
change of individuality, in these cases ? The Vedanta says 
by developing your individuality, you rise to a point where 
you become a perfect individual. You change your 
apparent individuality for a better and i*eal one. The pro- 
•cess of evolution is from lawlessness, thi’ough law, beyond 
law ; from the unconscious, through the conscious, beyond the 
conscious. Our conscious existence, where eveiy action is 
accompanied with a feeling of egoity does not cover the 
whole of our existence. During sleep or in performing 
actions which are known as the automatic actions^ 
iihere is no feeling of egoity present and yet we do 
•exist, though we enter a stage which is below the 
<}onscious }Uid inferior to it. In the* highest stage 
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df development also there is no feeling of egoity but it. 
is infinitely superior to the conscious. Apparently in a 
superficial view the highest and the lowest stages of develop- 
ment seem to be one and the same but thei*e is as much 
difference between the two as between darkness produced 
by the want of light and darkness produced by the excess 
of light and known in science as the polarisation of light.. 
There is an illiterate and ignoi-ant man, he enters, and 
comes out a. sage, a prophet, a great seer of thought. He 
discovers in himself the etenial fountain-head of all know- 
ledge and and power ; he finds the kingdom of heaven 
within. “For him,’' say the Vedas, “all doubts (and 
hankerings) vanLsh for ever and all selfish knots of the 
heart are cut asunder, the endless chain of cause and effect 
fades and dies for him who attains the Highest.” 

This attaining the super-conscious existence has been 
described in many religions as seeing and realising and feel- 
ing God. The rapid march of reason has proved beyond a 
doubt, that all our ideas of God are perfectly anthropo- 
morphic, that we are creating our own God and worship- 
ping and paying reverence to our own mental representii- 
tion. What is the necessity then of worshipping God ? 
Why shall I worship my own mental creation ? The 
history of evolution shows how the idea of God grows and 
develops with the growth of the man. Low from fetichism 
and animism he comes to polytheism and thence to mono- 
theism. Suggested by his own dreams or the love of his 
dead ancestors, or the stupendous forces in nature the idea 
6f a future existence dawns in his infant mind and he tries 
to peep behind the screen of the senses. How in his search 
after the super-sensuous, he comes up gradually through 
the stages of ancestor-worship and nature- worship, to the^ 
recognition of many spirits or gods behind all the different 
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mighty forces of nature and lastly how he comes to the con^ 
ception of one supreme ruler at the head of these different 
gods and pays his homage to Him. Reason will say that 
although this worship of the super-sensuous was a great 
motive power in bringing out his powers and developing hia 
mind, yet all this time he has been worshipping his own. 
mental creations arid now that his eyes have been opened 
he ought to discard all these mistaken ideas of God. The 
Veda/nta does not deny that all these different ideas of God 
are anthropomorphic but it asks in its turn, are not all our 
ideas of the external the same ? Can we ever know the 
world but «s our mind represents it to us and has not 
science proved already that the senses are deceptive and 
can never know things as they are ? Therefore if it is 
reasonable to reject all our ideas of God because they are 
anthropomorphic, it is reasonable also to throw away every 
other idea from the mind, but how many of us are willing 
to do so and have the powder of doing so ? Then again 
though all that we know of anything are what our minds 
represent them to be yet they help us in developing our- 
selves, and bringing us higher and higher. Then lastly 
what the Vedanta has to say in this point is that man is 
not wrong or mistaken in liis worshipping all these different 
ideas of God, only he has been travelling from lower to 
higher truths. His progress in this world is not from error 
bo truth but from lower and lower truths to higher and 
higher ones. Everything in this world, even truth itself is 
relative. What is truth for one state of things or one 
plane of existence is not truth foi another state or another 
plane and the different ideas of God are nothing less than 
the different views of the Absolute, the Infinite from differ- 
ent planes of the relative. Supposing for instance we 
make a journey to the Sun, our view of the Sun changee 
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every minute we proceed. With every step in advance we 
see newer and newer vision of the same Sun. The Sun which 
appeared to be a bright little disc grows larger and larger till 
at last when we reach the Sun itself, we see the Sun in its 
entirety. We know the Sun as it is. The Sun has not chang- 
ed all the time but our views of it have changed till at last 
we got the full view of the luminary. This is the progress 
of man towards the Infinite. His view of the Infinite has 
never become perfectly nil, but through the limitations of 
his senses, his intellect and all, he sees only a little bit of 
the Infinite and worships it as God. The fault is not with 
the Infinite but with his own limited faculties. As he grows, ’ 
these limitations become less and less and he sees the Infinite 
better and better at last all his limitations fade away as mists 
before the rising Sun and he giasps the Infinite in Its 
entirety ; he discovers in himself the Infinite ocean of Know- 
ledge and Bliss. This has been beautifully expressed in the 
Yedas. “ Two birds of bright golden plumage, inseparable 
companions of each other are sitting on the same tree, the 
one on the higher and the other on the lower branches 
of it.” The upper bird not caring to taste the sweet and 
bitter fruits of the tree, sits majestic in his own glory and 
sees the lower one tasting the fruits. As the lower bird 
gets the taste of the bitter fruit of the tree he grows dis- 
gusted and looks up to the splendid vision above him of the 
upper bird and draws himself nearer to him. He forgets 
again the glorious vision in his love for the fruits of the 
tree and goes on tasting them as before till he tastes another 
bitter fruit. He grows disgusted again and advances a little 
more towards the bright vision before him. So on he advanc- 
es till at last when he reaches the upper bird, the whole 
vision changes and he finds himself to be the upper bird 
who was sitting in all splendour, and majesty all the time 
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The goal being thus the same in all religions, the 
Vedanta has no quarrel with any. It looks upon all the 
•different religions as so many different ways for attaining 
that One indivisible ocean of Knowledge and Bliss. “ As 
the different rivers, having their sources in different 
mountains, roll down through crooked or straight paths 
and at last come into the ocean — so all these various creeds 
and religions taking their start from different standpoints 
and running through crooked or straight courses, at last 
come unto Thee Oh, Lord.” The condemns nobody, 

for it looks upon man not as he is at the present moment 
but what he really is. It teaches that sooner or later every 
man will discover his real nature and will know himself as 
the source of all knowledge, power and bliss. Will or nil 
•every man is advancing towards that thi'ough every act 
that he is doing here. The worker by doing good to others, 
the philosopher by developing his reason, the lover of God 
by developing and directing his emotions all, all will attain 
the super-conscious plane, the highest stage of develop- 
ment. What if a man be an atheist or agnostic ? The 
question is, is he sincere and is he ready to sacrifice 
himself for the good of others and for the truth that he has 
known ? The Vedanta says there is no fear for him. He 
will come to higher and higher truths and ultimately attain 
the highest. Allow infinite variation in religious thoughts. 
Follow your own but do not try to bring everybody to the 
same opinion. It can never be, for is not unity in diver- 
sity the law of nature ? And is not the goal the same 
though the i;pads are different? Do not make yourself the 
standard for the universe but know that Unity forms the 
background of this universe and whatever way man might 
travel at last he will arrive at that. 
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Religion — our life principle. 

4 4 very small amount of religious work performed 
brings a very large amount of result ” — are the 
* eternal words of the author of the Gita, and if 
that statement wanted an illustration, in my humble life I 
am finding everyday the truth of that great saying. My 
work, gentlemen of Kumbakonum, has been very insignific- 
ant indeed, but the kindness and the cordiality of welcome 
that have met me at every step of my journey from Colombo 
to tins city are simply beyond all expectation. Yet, at the 
same time, it is worthy of our traditions as Hindus, it is 
worthy of our race ; for here we are the Hindu race, whose 
vitality, whose life-principle, whose very soul, as it were, is 
in religion. I have seen a little of the world, travelling 
among the races of the West and the East ; and every- 
where I find among nations one gieat ideal, which forms 
the backbone, so to speak, of that race. With some it is 
politics, with others it is social culture ; others again have 
intellectual culture and so on for their national background. 
But this, our mother* land, has religion and religion alone 
for its basis, for its backbone, for the bedrock upon which 
the whole building of its life has been based. Some of you 
may remember that in my reply to the kind addiess which 
the people of the Madi*as sent over to me ifi America, I 
pointed out the fact that a peasant in India has, in many 
respects, a better religious education than many a gentle- 

* Speech by Swami Vivekananda at Kombakonam, Madras on 
his return in 1897 from the Chicago Parliament of Religions. 
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man in the West, and to-day, beyond all doubt, I myself 
am verifying my own words. There was a time when I 
would feel rather discontented at the want of information 
among the masses of India, and the lack of thirst among 
them for information, but now I understand it. Where 
their interest lies they are moi*e eager for information than 
the masses of any other* race that I have seen or havo 
travelled among. Ask our peasaiits about the momentous 
political changes in Europe, the upheavals that are going 
on in European society. They do not know anything of 
these, nor do they care to know ; but those vei*y peasants, 
— even in Ceylon, detatched from India in many ways, cut 
off from a living interest in Indk — I found the very pea- 
sants working in the fields there had ali’eady known that 
there was a Parliament of Religions in America, and that 
one of their men had gone over there, and that he had 
some success. Where, thei’efoi'e, their interest is and thei^ 
they are as eager for information as any other I’ace ; reli- 
gion is the one and the sole interest of the people in India .- 
I am not just now discussing whether it is good to have 
the vitality of the luce in religious ideals or in political 
ideals, but so far it is clear to us, that for good or for* evil 
our vitality is concentrated in oiu* religion. You caimot 
change it. You cannot destroy one thing and put in its 
place another. You cannot ti-ansplant a large 
growing tree from one soil to another and make it immedi- 
ately take root there. For good or for evil the religious 
ideal has been flowing into India for thousands of years, 
for good or evil the Indian atmosphere has been filled 
with ideals of religion for shining scores of centuries^ 
for good or evil we have been born and brought up in 
the very midst of these ideals of religion, till it has enter- 
ed into our very blood, and tingles with every drop of it 
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in our veins, and has become one with our constitution^ 
become the very vitality of our lives. Can you give such a 
religion up without the rousing of the same energy in 
reaction, without filling the channel which that mighty 
river has cut out for itself in the course of thousands of 
years ? Do you want that the Canges should go back^to 
its icy bed and begin a new course ? Even if that were 
possible, it would be impossible for this country to give up 
her characteristic course of religious life and take up a new 
career of politics or something else for herself. You can 
only work under the law of least resistance, and this religous 
line is the line of least resistance in India. This is the 
line of life, this is the line of growth, and this is the line of 
well-being in India — to follow the track of religion. 

THIS WORLD — THE GOAL OP OTHERS. 

Aye, in other countries religion is only one of the 
many necessities in life. To use a common illustration 
which I am in the habit of using, my lady has many things 
in her parlour, and it is the fashion now-a-days to have a 
Japanese v^use, and she must procure it ; it does not look 
well without it. So my lady, or my gentleman, has many 
•other occupations in life ; a little bit of religion also must 
oome in to complete it. Consequently she has little religion, 
PoHtics, social improvement, in one word, this world, is the 
^oal of the rest of mankind, and God and religion come in 
quietly as the helpers out of the world ; their God is, so to 
•speak, the being who helps to cleanse and to furnish this 
world of ours ; — that is apparently all the value of God for 
them. Do you not know how for the last hundred or two 
hundred years you have been hearing again and again out 
of the lips of men who ought to have known better, from 
the mouths of those who pretend, at least, to know better, 
that all the arguments they produce against this Indian 
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religion of ours is this, — ^that our religion does not conduce 
to well-being in this world, that it does not bring to us- 
handfuls of gold, that it does not make robbers of nations,, 
that it does not make the strong stand upon the bodies of 
the weak, and feed themselves with the life’s blood of the- 
weak. Certainly our religion does not do that. It cannot 
march cohorts, under whose feet the earth trembles, for 
the purpose of destruction and pillage and the ruination of 
i-aces. Therefore they say — what is there in this religion ?' 
It does not bring any grist to the grinding mill, any 
strength to the muscles ; what is there in such a leligion ? 
OURS THE ONLY TRUE RELIGION, BECAUSE IT GOES BEYOND 
THE WORLD AND TEACHES RENUNCIATION. 

They little dream that that is the very argument with 
which we prove our i*eligion to be good and true. Ours is- 
the true religion because it does not make for this world.. 
Ours is the only true religion because this little sense-world 
of three days’ duration is not to be, according to it, the end 
and aim of all, is not to be our gi*eat goal. This little^ 
earthly horizon of a few feet is not that which bounds the 
view of our religion. Ours is away beyond, and still 
beyond ; beyond the senses, beyond space, and beyond 
time, awnv, away beyond, till nothing of this world is left 
there and the universe itself becomes like one drop in the 
transcendent ocean of the glory of the soul. Ours is the^ 
true religion because it teaches that God alone is true, and 
that this world is false and fleeting, and that all your gold 
is dust, and that all your power is finite, and that life- 
itself is oftentimes an evil ; therefore it is that ours is the 
true religion. Ours is the true i^eligion, because, above all,, 
it teaches renunciation, and stands up with the wisdom 
of ages to tell and to declare to the nations who are 
mere children of yesterday in comparison with the- 
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hoary antiquity of the wisdom that our ancestors have dig- 
-covered for us here in India— to tell them in plain words, 
Children, you are slaves of the senses ; there is only 
finiteness in the senses ; there is only ruination in the 
senses ; the thi-ee short days of luxury here bring only ruin 
at last. Give it all up, renounce the love of the senses and 
of the world; that is the way of religion.” Through 
renunciation is the way to the goal and not through enjoy- 
ment. Therefore, ours is the only true religion. Aye, it 
is a curious fact that, while nations after* nations have come 
upon the stage of the world, played their pirts vigorously 
for a few moments and died, almost without leaving a mark 
or a ripple on the ocean of time, here we Pre, living, as it 
were, an eternal life. They tiilk a great deal of the new 
theories about the survival of the fittest, and they think 
that it is the strength of the muscles which is the fittest to 
survive. If that were true, any one of the aggressively 
known old-world nations would have lived in glory to-day, 
and we, the wejik Hindus — an English young hidy once 
told me, what have the Hindus done ; they never even con- 
quered one single race ! — even this race, which never con- 
quered even one other i*}ice or nation, lives here three hund- 
red million strong. And it is not all true all its energies 
are spent, that atavism has seized upon every bit of its 
body ; — that is not true. There is vitality enough, and it 
comes out in torrents a nd deluges when the time is ripe and 
requires it. We have, as it were, thrown a cliallenge to the 
whole world from the most ancient times. In the West 
they are trying to solve the problem how much a man can 
possess, and we are trying here to solve the problem on 
how little a man can live. This struggle and this difference 
has to go on still for some centuries. But if history has 
any truth in it, and if prognostications ever prove true, it 
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must be that those who train themselves to live on the least 
supply of things and to control themselves weU, will in the 
•end gain the battle, and that all those who run after enjoy- 
ment and luxury, however vigorous they may seem for the 
moment, will have to die and become annihilated. 

THE VEDANTA ALONE CAN CURE THE EVILS OP THE WEST. 

There are times in the history of a man’s life, nay in 
the history of the lives of nations, when^ a sort of world- 
weariness becomes painfully predominant. It seems that 
such a tide of world-weariness has come upon the Western 
World. There too they have their thinkers, great men ; 
and they are already finding out that it is all vanity of 
vanities, this race after gold and power ; many, nay most% 
•cultured men and women there are already weary of this 
competition, this struggle, this brutality of their commer- 
cial civilisation, and they are looking forward towards 
something better. There is a class which still clings on to 
political and social changes as the only panacea for the evils 
in Europe, but among the gi’eiit thinkers there other ideals 
are growing. They have found out that no amount of 
political or social manipulation of human conditions can 
cure the evils of life. It is a change of the soul itself for 
the better that alone Avill cure the evils of life. No amount 
of force, or government, or legislative cruelty, will change 
the conditions of a race, but it is spiritual culture and ethi- 
cal culture alone that can change wrong racial tendencies 
for the better. Thus, these races of the West are eager 
for some new thought, for some new philosophy ; the reli- 
gion they have had, Christianity, although imperfectly 
understood and good and glorious in many respects, is, as 
understood hitherto, found to be insufficient. The thought* 
ful men of the West find in our ancient philosophy, espe.. 
cially in the Vedanta^ the new impulse of thought they are 
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seeking, the very spiritual food and drink they are hun- 
gering and thirsting for. And it is no wonder, 

THE VEDANTA ALONE IS THE UNIVERSAL RELIGION FOR 
MANKIND. 

I have become used to hear all sorts of wonderful 
claims put forward in favour of every religion under tho 
sun. You have also heanl, quite within recent timesy. 
claims put forward in favour of Christianity by a great 
friend of mine, Dr. Barrows, that Christianity is the only 
universal religion. Let me consider this question a while 
and lay before you my reasons why I think that it is the- 
Vedanta^ and the Vedanta alone that can become the uni- 
‘versal religion of man, and that none else is fitted for that 
role. 

FOR IT IS NOT BUILT ROUND THE LIFE OF ANY PERSONAL 
POUNDER. 

Excepting our own, almost all the other great religions 
in the world are inevitably connected with the life or lives of 
one or more founders. All their theories, their teachings, their 
doctrines and their ethics are built round the life of a personal 
founder from whom they get their sanction, their authority, 
and their power ; and strangely enough upon the historical- 
ity of the founder’s life is built, as it were, all the fabric of 
such religions. If there is one blow dealt to the historical- 
ity of that life as has been the case in modern times with 
the lives of almost all the so-called founders of religion — 
we know that half of the details of such lives is not now 
seriously believed in and that the other half is seriously 
doubted — if this becomes the case, if that rock of histori- 
cality, as they.pretend to call it, is shaken and shivered,, 
the whole building tumbles down, broken absolutely, never 
to regain its lost status. Everyone qf the great religions* 
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in the world excepting our own, is built upon such 
historical characters ; but ours rest upon principles. There 
is no man or woman who can claim to have created the 
Vedas, They are the embodiment of eternal principles ; 
sages discovered them ; and now and then the names of 
these sages are mentioned, just their names ; we do not 
even know who or what they were. In many cases we do 
not know who their fathers were, and almost in every case 
we do not know when and where they were born. But 
what cai*ed they, these sages, for their names ? They were 
the preachers of principles, and they themselves, as far as 
they went, tried to become illustrations of the principles 
they preached. At the same time, just as our God is an 
impersonal, and yet a personal God, so is oui* religion a 
most intensely impersonal one, a religion based upon prin- 
ciples, and yet it has an infinite scope for the play of 
persons ; for what religion gives you more incarnations, 
more pi'ophets and seei’s and still waits for infinitely moi'e ? 
Hays the Bltagavad Gita that Incarnations are infinite, leaving^ 
ample scope for as many as you like to come. Therefore if 
any one or more of these persons in India’s religious- 
history, any one or more of these Incarnations, and any 
one or more of our prophets, are proved not to have been 
historical, it does not injure our leligion a bit ; even then it 
remains there firm as ever, because it is based upon prin~ 
ciples, and not on pei*sons. It is vain to try to gather all 
the peoples of the world around a single personality. It is- 
difficult to make them gather together even around eteima! 
and universal principles. If it ever becomes possible to 
bring the largest portion of humanity to one way of think- 
ing in regard to religion, mark you, it must be always 
through principles and not through persons. Yet, as I 
have said, ojxr religion has ample scope for the authority 
12 
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and influence of persons. There is that most wonderful 
theory of lahta^ which gives you the fullest and the freest 
choice possible among these great religious personalities. 
You may take up any one of the prophets or teachers as 
your guide and the object of your special adoration ; you 
are even allowed to think that he whom you have chosen is 
the greatest of the prophets, the greatest of all the 
Avata/ras ; there is no harm in that, but you must 
keep on a firm background of eternally true principles. 
The strange fact is here, that the power of our Incarna- 
tions has been holding good with us only so far as they 
are illustrations of the principles in the Vedas, The glory 
of Sri Krishna is that he has been the best preacher of 
our eternal religion of principles and the best com- 
mentator on the Vedanta that ever lived in India. 

IT IS IN HARMONY WITH SCIENCE. 

The second claim of the Vedanta upon the attention 
of the world is that, of all the scriptures in the world, it is 
the one scripture the teaching of which is in entire har- 
mony with the result that have been attained by the 
modem scientific investigations of external nature. Two 
minds in the dim past of history, cognate to each other in 
form and kinship, and sympathy, started being placed in 
diflferent circumstances, for the same goal through diflTerent 
routes. The one was the ancient Hindu mind and the 
other the ancient Greek mind. The latter started in 
search of that goal beyond by analysing the external world. 
The former started by analysing the internal world. And 
even through the various vicissitudes of their history it is 
easy to make out these two vibrations of thought tending 
to produce similar echoes from the goal beyond. It seems 
clear that the conclusions of modern materialistic science 
can be acceptable, harmoniously with their religion, only to 
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the VedcmtinSy or Hindus as they call them. It seems clear 
that modern materialism can hold its own and at the same 
time approach spirituality by taking up the conclusions of 
the Vedanta. It seems to us, and to all who care to know, 
that the conclusions of modern science are the very conclu- 
sions the Vedanta reached ages ago ; only in modem science 
they are written in the language of matter. Tliis, then, is 
another claim of the Vedanta upon modem Western minds, 
its rationality, the wonderful rationalism of the Vedanta. 
I have myself been told by some of the best scientific 
minds of the day in the West how wonderfully rational the 
conclusions of the Vedanta are. I know one of them per- 
sonally who scarcely has time to eat his meals, or go out of 
his laboratory, and who yet would stand by the hour to 
attend my lectures on the Vedanta ; for, as he expresses it, 
they are so scientific, they so exactly harmonise with the 
aspirations of the age and with the conclusions which modem 
science is coming to at the present time. Two such scienti- 
fic conclusions drawn from ComjyarcUive Religion^ I w'ould 
specially like to draw your attention to ; the one beare 
upon the idea of the universality of religions, and the other 
on the idea of the oneness of things. 

UNIVERSALITIES OF RELIGIONS AND TOLERATION RECOGNISED 
BY THE VEDANTA ALONE. 

We observe in the histoiies of Babylon and among 
the Jews an interesting religious phenomenon happening. 
We find that each of those Babylonian and Jewish peoples 
were divided into so many tribes, each tribe having a god 
of its own, and that these little tribal Gods had often a 
; generic name. The gods among the Babylonians were all 
called Baals, and .among them Baal Merodac was the chief* 
In course of time one of these many tribes would conquer 
assimilate the other racially allied tribes, and the imtural 
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result would be that the God of the conquering tribe would; 
be placed at the head of all the gods of the other tribes.. 
Thus the so-called boasted monotheism of the Semites was 
created. Among the Jews the gods went by the name of 
Moloch. Of these there was one Moloch which belonged 
to the tribe called Israel, and he was called the Moloch 
Yahva, or Moloch Yava. Then this tribe of Israel slowly 
conquered some of the other tribes of the same race, des- 
troyed their Molochs, and declared its own Moloch to be 
the Supreme Moloch of all the Molochs. And I am sure- 
most of you know the amount of bloodshed, of tyranny, 
and of brutal savagery, that this religious conquest entailed. 
Later on the Babylonians tried to destroy this supremacy 
of Moloch Yahva, but could not succeed. It seems to me 
that such an attempt at tribal self-assertion in religious 
matters might have taken place on the frontiers of India 
also. Here too all the various tribes of the Aryans might 
have come into conflict with one another for declaring the 
supremacy of their several tribal gods ; but India's history 
was to be otherwise, was to be diflTerent from that of the 
Jews. India was to be alone the land — of all lands — of 
toleration and of spirituality, and therefore the fight 
between tribes and their gods did not take place long here ; 
for one of the greatest sages that was ever bom anywhere 
found out here in India even at that distant time — which 
•history cannot reach — tradition itself dares not to peep 
into the gloom of that past when the sage arose — and 
declared, “He who exists is one, the sages call Him 
variously — Ekam sat vipra hahudha vadcmti — one of the 
most memorable sentences that was ever uttered, one of the 
•grandest of truths that was ever discovered ; and for us 
Hindus this truth has been the very backbone of our 
national existence. For throughout the vistas of the^ 
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'oenturies of our national life this one idea, Ehotm mt vipra 
haJmdha vadcmtiy comes down, gaining strength and vigour 
as it rolls along, gaining in volume and in fullness, till it 
has permeated the whole of our national existence, till it is 
mingled in our blood, and has become one with us in every 
grain. We love that grand truth in every grain and our 
country has become the glorious 14nd of religious toleration. 
It is here and here alone that they build temples and 
churches for the religions which have come in with the 
object of condemning our own religion. This is one very 
great principle that the world is waiting to learn from us, 
7^^ little know how much of intolerance is yet 
abroad. It struck me more than once that I would have 
to leave my bones on foreign shores owing to the prevalence 
of religious intolerance. Killing a man is nothing for 
leligion’s sake ; to-morrow they may do it in the very heart 
of the boasted civilisation of the West, if to-day they are 
not really doing so. Outcasting in its most horrible forms 
would often come down upon the head of a man in the 
West, if he dared to say a word against his country's accept- 
ed religion. They talk glibly and smoothly here in criti- 
cism of our caste laws. If you go to the West and live 
•there as I have done, you will know that even the biggest 
professors you hear of are arrant cowards and dare not 
tell, for fear of public opinion, a hundredth part of what 
they hold to be really true in religious matters. 

Therefore the world is wmting for this grand idea of 
universal toleration. It will be a great acquisition to 
<;ivilisation. Nay, no civilisation can exist long unless this 
idea enters it. No civilisation can go on growing before 
lanaticism stops and bloodshed stops and brutality stops. 
No civilisation can begin to lift up its head until we look 
charitably upon each other, and the first step towards that 
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much needed charity is to look charitably and kindly upon 
the religious convictions of each other. Nay more, to under- 
stand that not only should we be charitable towards each 
other, blit positively helpful to each other, however difter- 
ent oui* religious idea and convictions may be. And that is 
exactly what we in India do, as I have just related to you. 
It is here in India that Hindus have built and are still build- 
ing churches for Christians, and mosques for Mohamedans. 
That is the thing to do. In spite of their hatred, in spite of 
their brutality, in spite of their cruelty, in spite of their 
tyranny, and in spite of the filthy language they are always 
given to uttering, we will and we must go on building churches 
for the Christians and mosques for the Mohamedans till 
we conquer through love — till we have demonsti*ated to the 
world that love alone is the fittest thing to survive and 
not hatred, that it is gentleness that has the strength to 
live on and to fructify, but not mere brutality and physical 
force. 

THE SPmiTlTAL ONENESS OF THE WHOLE UNIVERSE. 

The other great idea that the world wants from us 
to-day, the thinking jiart of Europe and the whole world — 
more, perhaps, the lower classes than the higher, more the 
masses than the cultured, more the ignorant than the 
educated, more the weak than the strong — is that eternal 
grand idea of the spiritual oneness of the whole universe. 
I need not tell you to-day, men from this Madras 
University, how the modern researches of Europe have 
demonstrated through physical means the oneness and the 
solidarity of the whole universe, how, physically speaking,^ 
you and I, the sun and the moon and the stars, are all but 
little waves or wavelets in the midst of an infinite ocean of 
matter, and how Indian psychology had demonstrated ages 
ago that, similarly, both body and mind are but mere 
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names or little wavelets in the ocean of matter, — the 
and how, going one step further, it is shown in 
the Vedanta that, behind that idea of the unity of the 
whole show, the real soul is also one. There is but one 
Soul throughout the universe, all is but one existence. This 
great idea of the real and basic solidarity of the whole 
universe has frightened many, even in this country ; it 
even now finds sometimes more opponents than adherents ; 
I tell you, nevertheless, that it is the one great life-giving 
idea which the world wants from us to-day and which the 
mute masses of India want for their uplifting, for none 
can regenerate this land of ours without the pi*actical 
application Jind efiective operation of this ideal of the 
oneness of things. The rational West is earnestly bent 
upon seeking out the rationality, the raison dJetre of all its 
philosophy and its ethics ; and you all know well that ethics 
(Miimot be derived from the mere Sivnction of any person- 
age, however great and divine he may have been, — of one 
who having been born but yesterday has had to die a few 
minutes after. Such an explanation of the authority of 
ethics no more appeals to the highest of the world’s thinkers; 
they want something more than human sanction for ethical 
and moral codes to be binding, they want some eternal 
principle of truth as the sanction of ethics. And where is 
that eternal sanction to-be found except in the only infinite 
reality that exists, in you and in me and in all, in the self, 
in the Soul ? The infinite oneness of the soul is the eternal 
sanction of all morality, that you and I are not only brothers 
— even literature voicing man’s struggle towards freedom, 
children have preached that for you — but that you and I 
are really one. This is the dictate of Indian philosophy. This 
oneness is the rationale of all ethics and all spirituality. 
Europe wants it to-day just as much as our down-trodden 
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masses do, and this great principle is even now unconsciously 
forming the basis of all the latest political and social 
aspirations that are coming up in England, in Germany, in 
France, and in America. And mark it, my friends, that 
in and through all the literature voicing man^s struggle 
towards freedom, towards universal freedom, again and again 
you find the Indian Vedantic ideals coming out prominently. 
In some cases the writers do not know the source of their 
inspiration, in some cases they try to appear very onginal, 
and a few there are bold and grateful enough to mention 
the source and aknowledge their indebtedness to it. 

FAITH IN OURSELVES — THE SECRET OP ALL GREATNESS. 

My friends, when I was in America, I heard it once 
complained that I was preaching too much of Advaita, and 
too little of Dualism. Aye ! I know what grandeur, what 
ocean of love, what infinite, ecstatic blessings and joy 
there are in the dualistic love-theories of worship and reli- 
gion. I know it all. But this is not the time with us to 
weep even in joy ; we have had weeping enough ; no moi*e 
is this the time for us to become soft. This softness has 
been on us till we are dead ; we have become like masses of 
cotton. What our country now wants are muscles of iron 
and nerves of steel, gigantic wills which nothing can resist, 
which can penetrate into the mysteries and the secrets of 
the universe, and will accomplish their purpose even if it 
meant going down to the bottom of the ocean and meeting 
death face to face in every fashion. That is what we want, 
and that can only be created, established and strengthened 
by understanding and realising the ideal of the Advaita, 
that ideal of the oneness of all. Faith, faith, faith in our- 
selves , faith, faith in God, this is the secret of greatness. 
If you have faith in all the 330 millions of your mythologi- 
cal gods and in all the gods which foreigners have now and 
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:again sent into your midst, and still have no faith in yoiir- 
selves, there is no salvation for you. Have faith in your- 
selves, and stand up on that faith and be strong ; that is 
what we need. Why is it that we 300 millions of people 
have been ruled for the last one thousand years by any 
and every handful of foreigners who chose to walk over 
our prostrate bodies ? Because they had faith in themsel- 
ves and we had not. What did I learn in the West, and 
what did I see behind those talks of frothy nonsense of the 
•Christian religious sects sa3dng that man was a fallen and 
hopelessly fallen sinner ? There, inside the national hearts 
of both Europe and America resides the tremendous power 
of the men’s faith in themselves. An English boy will tell 
you — “ I am an Englishman, and I will do anything.” The 
American boy will tell you the same, and so will every 
European boy. Can our boys sjiy the same thing here ? No, 
not even the boys’ fathers. We have lost faith in ourselves. 
Therefore to preach the Advaita aspect of the Vedanta is 
necessary to rouse up hearts of men, to show them the 
glory of their souls. It is thei*efore that I preach this Ad- 
vaita, and I do so not jis a sectarian but upon univei’sal and 
widely acceptable grounds. 

THERE IS DIVINITY RESIDING IN EVERY THING. 

It is easy to find out the way of reconciliation that 
will not hiu*t the dualist or the qualified monist. There is 
not one system in India which does not hold the doctrine 
that God is within, that divinity I'esides within all things. 
Every one of our Vedantic systems admits that all purity 
^d perfection and strength are in the soul already. Accord- 
ing to some this perfection sometimes becomes, as it were, 
contracted, and at other times it becomes expanded again. 
Yet it is there. According to the Advaita it neither 
<x)ntracts nor expands, but becomes hidden and uncovered 
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now and again. Pretty much the same thing in effect. 
The one may be a more logical statement than the- 
other, but as to the result, the practical conclusions^ 
both are about the same ; and this is the one central idea 
which the world stands in need of, and nowhere is the 
want more felt than in this, our own motherland. 

OURSELVES RESPONSIBLE FOR ALL OUR MISERIES. 

Aye, my friends! I must tell you a few harsh words. I 
read in the newspapers, when one of our poor fellows is 
murdered or ill-treated by an Englishman, how the 
howls go all over the country : I read and weep, and tho 
next moment comes to my mind the question who is res- 
ponsible for it all. As a Yedantist I cannot but put that 
question to myself. The Hindu is a man of introspection,, 
he wants to see things in and through himself, through the 
subjective vision. I therefore ask myself who is responsible, 
and the answer comes every time, ‘‘Not the English, — 
No ! they are not responsible. It is we who are responsible 
for all our misery and all our degradation, and we alone 
are responsible.” Our aristocratic ancestors went on tread- 
ing the common masses of our country under foot, till they 
became helpless, till under this torment the poor, poor peo- 
ple nearly forgot that they were human beings. They have 
been compelled to be merely hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for centuries, so much so that they are made to 
believe that they are born as slaves, born as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. And if anybody says a kind word 
for them, with all our boasted education of modern times, 

[ often find our men shrink at once from the duty of lifting 
up the down -trodden. 

HEREDITY NO ARGUMENT TO PROVE OUR WEAKNESS. 

Not only so, but I also find that all sorts of most 
demoniacal ’ and brutal arguments, culled from the cruder 
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ideas of hereditary transmission and other such gib- 
berish from the Western world, are brought forward in 
order to brutalise and tyrannise over the poor all the more. 
In the Parliament of Religions in America there came among 
others a young man, a Negro-born, a real African Negro,, 
and he made a beautiful speech. I became interested in 
the young man, and now and then talked to him, but could 
learn nothing about him. But one d«y in England I met 
some Americans, and this is what they told me — that this 
boy was the son of a Negro chief in the heart of Africa,, 
and that one day another chief became angry with the 
father of this boy and murdered him and murdered the 
mother also to be cooked and eaten, and that he ordered 
the child also to be cooked and eaten ,* but that the boy fled 
and after passing through great hardships, travelling 
through a distance of several hundreds of miles, he reached 
the sea-shore, and that there, he was taken into an 
American vessel and brought over to America. And this 
boy made that speech ! After that, what was I to think of 
your doctrine of heredity ! 

PROCLAIM THE GOD IN YOU AND BE GREAT. 

Aye, Brahmins ! — If the Brahmin has more aptitude 
for learning on the ground of heredity than the Pariah, 
spend no more money on the Brahmin’s education, but 
spend all on the Pariah. Give to the weak, for there all 
the gift is needed. If the Brahmin is born clever he can 
educate himself without help. If the others are not born 
clever, let them have all the teaching and the teachei*s they 
want. This is justice and reason as I understand. These 
our poor people, therefore, require to hear and to know 
what they really are, these down- trodden masses of India. 
Yea, let every man and woman and child, without I'espect 
of caste or birth or weakness or strength, hear and know 
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that behind the strong and the weak, behind the high and 
the low, behind every one, there is that Infinite Soul 
assuring the infinite possibility and the infinite capacity of 
all to become great and good. Let us proclaim to every 
soul — UttUhthcUa Jagrata^ prapya vouran nihodhata — “ Arise, 
awake and stop not till the goal is reached.” Arise, awake ; 
•awake from this hypnotism of weakness. Kone is really 
weak ; the soul is infinite, omnipotent, and omniscient. 
‘Stand up, assert yourself, proclaim the God within you, do 
not deny. Too much of inactivity, too much of weakness, 
too much of h3rpnotism, has been and is upon our race. 
O ye modern Hindus, dehypnotise yourselves. The way to 
do that is found in your own sacred books. Teach 
yourselves, teach every one his real nature, call upon the 
sleeping soul to see how it rises. Power will come, glory 
will come, goodness will come, purity will come, and every 
thing that is excellent will come, when this sleeping Soul 
is roused to self-conscious activity. Aye, if there is any 
thing in the Gita that I like, it is these two verses, coming 
out strong, as the very gist, the very essence of Krishna’s 
teaching — “ He who sees the Supreme Lord dwelling alike 
in all beings, the Imperishable in things that perish, sees 
indeed. For seeing the Lord as the same, everywhere 
present, he does not destroy the Self by the Self, and then 
he goes to the highest goal.” 

GROWTH, EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT ON NATIONAL LINES. 

Thus there is a great opening for the Vedanta to do 
beneficent work both here and elsewhere. This wonderful 
idea of the sameness and omnipresence of the Supreme 
Soul has to be preached for the amelioration and elevation 
the human race, here as elsewhere, — wherever there is evil 
and wherever there is ignorance and want of knowledge. I 
have found out in my experience that, as our scriptures 
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say, all evil comes by relying upon differences, and that all 
good comes from faith in equality, in the underlying 
sameness and real oneness of things. This is the great 
Vedcmtic ideal. To have the ideal is one thing, and to 
apply it pi*actically to the details of daily life is quito^ 
another thing in evei*y case. It is very good to point out 
an ideal, but where is the practical way to reach it ? Here 
naturally comes the difficult question which has been 
uppermost for centuries in the minds of our people, the- 
vexed question of caste and social reformation I must 
fmnkly let this audience know that I am neither a caste- 
breaker nor a mere social reformer. I have nothing to do 
directly with your castes or with social reformation. Live 
in any caste you like, but that is no reason why you should 
hate another caste or another man. It is love and love 
alone that I preach, and I base my teaching on the great- 
Vedantic truth of the siimeness and omnipresence of the 
Sou] of the Universe. For the last one hundred years, 
nearly, oui* country has been flooded with social reformers 
and vaiious social i-eform proposals. Personally I have no 
fault to fin<l with these reformers. Most of them are good 
well-meaning men, and their aims too are very laudable on 
certain points ; but it is (piite a patent fact that these one 
hundred years of social reform has produced no permanent 
and valuable result appreciable throughout the country. 
Platform speeches have been sent out by the thousand,, 
denunciations have been hurled upon the devoted head of 
the Hindu race and its civilisation in volumes after volumes,, 
and yet no good practical result has been achieved ; and 
where is the reason for that ? The reason is not hard to- 
find. It is in the denunciation itself. In the first place,, 
as I told you before, we must try to keep our historically 
acquired character as a people ; I grant that we have to- 
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take great many things from other nations, that we have 
to learn many lessons from outside ; but I am sorry to 
say that most of our modern reform-movements have 
beeniriiconsiderjite imitations of Western means and methods 
of work, and that surely will not do for India ; there- 
fore it is that all our recent reform-movements have had 
no result. In the second place, denunciation is not at all 
the way to do good. That there are evils in our society 
even the child can see, and what society is there where 
there are no evils ? And let me tiike this opportunity, my 
countrymen, of telling you that, in comparing, the difierent 
races and nations of the world I have been among, I have 
come to the conclusion that our people are, on the whole, the 
most moral and the most highly godly, and our institutions 
are, in their plan and purpose^ best suited to make mankind 
happy. I do not therefore want any reformation. My ideal 
is growth, expansion, development on national lines. As I 
look back upon the history of my country, I do not find, 
in the whole world, another country which h.‘is done quite 
so much for the impi ovement of the human mind. There- 
fore, I have no words of condemnation for my nation. I 
tell them “ You have done well; only try to do better.’^ 
Great things have been done in the past in this land ; there 
is both time and room for greater things to be done. I am 
sure you know that we cannot stop. If we stop we die. We 
have either to get forward or to go backward. We have 
either to progress or to degenerate. Our ancestors did great 
things in the past, but we have to grow into fuller life and 
march on even beyond their great achievements. How can 
we now go back and degenerate ourselves ? That cannot 
be ; that must not be ; going back will lead us to national 
decay and death. Therefore, let us go forward and do yet 
greater things ; that is what I have to tell you. I am no 
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preacher of any momentary social reform. I am not trying 
to remedy evils. I only ask you to go forward and to com* 
plete the pmctical realisation of the scheme of human pro- 
gress that has been laid out in the most perfect order by 
our ancestors. £ only ask you to work to realise more and 
more the Vedcmtic ideal of the solidarity of man and his 
inborn divine nature. Had I the time 1 would gladly show 
you how every bit of what we have now to do was laid out 
years ago by our ancient law-givers, and how they actually 
anticipated all the diflerent changes that have taken place 
and are still to take place in our national institutions. They 
also were breakers of caste, but they were not like our 
modern men. They did not mean by the breaking of caste 
that all the people in a city should sit down together to a 
dinner of beefsteak and champagne, nor that all fools 
and lunatics in the country .should marry when, where, and 
whom they chose, and reduce the country to a lunatic 
asylum, nor did they believe that the pro.sperity of a nation 
is to be gauged by the number of husbands its widows get. 
1 am yet to see such a prosperous nation. 

THE IDEAL MAN IS THE BRAHMAN. 

The ideal man of our ancestors was the Brahmin. In 
all our books stands out prominently this ideal of the 
Bmhmin. In Europe there is My Lord the Cardinal who 
is struggling hard and spending thousfinds of pounds to 
prove the nobility of his ancestors, and he will not be 
satisfied until he has traced his ancestry to some dreadful 
tyrant, who lived on a hill, and watched the people passing 
through the streets, and whenever he had the opportunity 
sprjuig out on them and robbed them. That was the busi- 
ness of these nobility-bestowing ancestors, and My Lbrd 
Cardinal is not satisfied until he can trace his ancestry to 
one of these. In India, on the other hand, the greatest 
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princes seek to trace their descent to some ancient sage,, 
dressed in a bit of loin-cloth, living in a forest, eating 
roots, and studying the Vedas, It is there that the lndian> 
prince goes to tnice his ancestry. You are high caste when, 
you can ti^e your ancestry to a Rishi, and not before that. 
Our ideal of high birth, therefore, is different from that 
of others. Our ideal is the Brahmin of spiritual culture and 
renunciation. 

WHAT IS TRUE BRAHMINNESS ? 

By the Brahmin ideal what do I mean ? The ideal 
Brahminness in which worldliness is altogether absent and 
true wisdom is abundantly present. That is the ideal of 
the Hindu ra(^e. Have you not heard how it is declared 
that he, the Brahmin, is not amenable to law, that he has 
no law, that he is not governed by kings, and that his body 
cannot be hurt ? That is perfectly true. Do not under- 
stand it in the light which has been thrown upon it by 
interested and ignorant fools, but understand it in the 
light of the true and original Vedantic conception. If the 
Brahmin is he who has killed all selfishness and who lives and 
works to acquire and to projmgate wisdom and the power 
of love, a country that is inhabited by such Brahmins 
altogether, by men and women who are spiritual and moral 
and good, is it strange to think of that country as being 
above and beyond all law ? What police, what military are 
necessary to govern them ? Why should any one govern 
them at all ? Why should they live under a government V 
They are good and noble, they are the men of God ; they 
are our ideal Brahmins. 

THE IDEAL OP CASTE. 

We read that in the Satya-yuga there was only one caste- 
to start with, and that was that of the Brahmin. We read in 
the Mahahha/raia that the whole world was in the beginning 
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peopled with Brahmins, and that as they began to 
degenerate they became divided into different castes, and 
that when the cycle turns round they will all go back to 
that Brahminical origin. This cycle is now turning round, 
and I draw your attention to this fact. Therefore our 
solution of the caste question is not degrading those who 
are already high up, is not running amuck through food 
and drink, is not jumping out of our own limits in order 
to have more enjoyment ; but it comes by every one of us 
fulfilling the dictates of our VedomJbic religion, by our 
attaining spirituality, and by our becoming the ideal 
Brahmin. There is a law laid on each one of you here in 
this land by our ancestors, whether you are Aryans, or 
non- Aryans, Rishis or Brahmins, or the very lowest out- 
castes. The command is the same to you all, and that 
■command is that you must not stop at all without making 
progress and that, from the highest man to the lowest 
PariaJi, every one in this country has to try and become 
the ideal Brahmin. This Vedantic ideii is applicable not 
only here but over the whole world. Such is our ideal of 
^caste, meant for raising all humanity slowly and gently 
towards the realisation of the great ideal of the spiritual 
man who is non -resisting, calm, steady, worshipful, pure, 
and meditative. In that ideal there is God. 

WHAT SHALL YOUR WORK BE NOW ? 

How are these things to be brought about ? I must 
:again draw your attention to the fact that cursing and 
vilifying and abusing do not and cannpt produce anything 
;good. They have been tried for years and years, and no 
valuable result has been obtained. Good results can be pro- 
duced only through love, through S 3 rmpathy. It is a great 
subject, and it requires several lectures to elucidate all the 
plans that 1 have in view, and all the ideas that are, in 
13 
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this connection, coming to my mind day after day, I 
must therefore conclude, only reminding you of this fact,, 
that this ship of our nation, O Hindus, has been usefully 
plying here for ages. To-day, perhaps, it has sprung a few 
leaks; to-day, perhaps, it has become a little worn ; and if 
such is the case it behoves you and I, children of the soil,, 
to try our best to stop these leaks and holes. Let us tell our 
countrymen of the danger, let them awake, let them 
mend it. I will cry at the top of my voice fronf 

one part to the other of this country to awaken 
the people to know their situation and their duty 
therein. Suppose they do not hear me, still 1 shall 
not have one word of abuse for them, not one 
word of curse. Great has been our nation’s work in the 
past, and if we cannot do greater things in the future, let 
us have this consolation, let us all die and sink together 
in peace. Be patriots, love the race which has done such 
great things for us in the past. Aye, the more J compare 
notes the more I love you, my fellow-countrymen ; you are- 
good and pure and gentle ; and you have been always 
tyrannised over ; such is the irony of this material world of 
Maya, Never mind that ; the spirit will triumph in the 
long run. In the meanwhile let us work and let us not 
abuse our country, let us not curse and abuse the weather- 
beaten and work-worn institutions of our thrice-holy 
motherland. Have not one word of condemnation, even 
for the most superstitious and the most irrational of its 
institutions, for they also must have served to do us good 
in the past. Remember always that there is not in the 
world one other country whose institutions are really bet- 
ter in their aims and objects than the institutions of this 
land. I have seen castes in almost every country in the 
world, but nowhere is their plan and purpose so glorious 
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as here. If caste is thus unavoidable, I would rather have 
a caste of purity and cultiu:*e and self-sacrifice than a caste 
of dollar. Therefore utter no words of condemnation. 
Close your lips and let your hearts open. Work out the 
salvation of this land and of the whole world, each of you 
thinking that the entire burden is on your shoulders« 
Carry the light and the life of the Vedanta to every door 
and rouse up the divinity that is hidden within every souL 
Then, whatever may be the measure of your success, you 
shall have this satisfaction, that you have lived, worked, 
and died for a great cause. In the success of this cause, 
howsoever brought about, is centred the salvation of huma- 
nity here and hereafter. 
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With 86 illustrations. 

[COMPILBD FBOM VAmOXJB AOTHSimO BOUnCBS] 

Contents. — The Hindu Kings ; Early Muhammadan 
Sings; The Moghul Emperors; Modem Delhi; Some 
Delhi Bights ; Monuments at Delhi ; The Storming o^ 
Delhi ; The Oity Gazetteer ; Ijord Lytton's Durbar; Lord 
Ourzon's Durbar ; The King’s Durbar of 1911. 

In the preparation of this book free use has been made- 
of Mr. Fanshawe’s Delhi : Past and Present^ more espe- 
cially in the compilation of its last Chapter; of Dr. 
Ferguson’s Eastsm and Indian 4rchitecttne in the 
description of its great architectural glories; of the 
revised Imperial Oaeetieer for the Utest statistics relating 
to the oity ; of Captain Trotter’s Nicholson for a descrip- 
tion of the storming of Delhi ; and of Mr. Beynold-Ball’s 
Touristic India for a succinct account of its far-famed 
Mutiny Bites. Besides the standard writers on Indian 
History and the accounts of European and other travel- 
lers to India daring the Moghul period, much interesting 
information has been gleaned from Mr. Abbott’s Through 
India with tfie Prince^ Mr. Percival Landon’s Under the 
Sun, Mr. G. W. Bteevens’ 1% India, Genl. Gough’s Old^ 
Memories, and Mr. Kerr’s From Charing Cross to Delhi.. 

With thirty-six lHuBtrations. 

Price Re IS. 

To Subacriben oi **Tbe ladima Afev/ew.” Re. 14 . 
G. A. Natesan & Co,. Sonkurama Ghetty Street. Madras. 

Oriental list. Visitors to Delhi will find it most^ 
tisefol help. 

The Indian Mirror. The book gives brief acoounts 
of the Hindu, Pathan, and Moghul sovereigns who 
reigned over old and New Delhi, and full particulars 
of the various sights which visits are expeolM to *^o." 
For Mie modest sum of arupee and a half the reader has 
at his disposal reproductions of the graphic accounts of 
these sights from' the ooeUier produotions of Fergussom 
'and Faashawe, and the ^ Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

A large number of Illustrations intersperse the volume* 




Sankara’s Select Works 

Sanskrit Text a nd'Bn glish'JCraaslaiion 

By Mr. 8. VENKA^BAMi^AN, b. a. 

Conientt. — Hymn Hari ; Tho^ Ten-Versed Hymn 

JHymn to Dakshinamurti; Direct Bealisation; The Century' 
-of Verses ; Knowledge of Self ; Commentary on the Text ; 
Definition of one’s own Bell. 

h Preface. — The main object of this publication is to 
present, in simple English," some of the works of Bri 
^nkaracharya in which he tried to expound, in a popular 
.style, the philosophy of the non-dualistio Vedanta of which 
he was dtie well-known < founder. With this view the 
present translation has been' rendered free of technical 
-words and phrases. ' It is hoped that the juxtaposition 
of the Sanskrit text and the English translation will 
serve the double object of enabling the student of Sans- 
krit to understand the text better and to correct, by a 
reference to the text, any defect of expression in the 
translation as an inevitable result of the attempt to garb | 
it in a popular style. To those that have had no training 
in metaphysics or dialectics and have neither the leisure 
nor the capacity to read the original standard works of 
Sankara, a publication of this kind should be specially 
helpful for a proper understanding of the broad outline 
*of Bankara’s philosophy of non-dualism. 

Bound! in Ciotii!^ Price 1-S 

To SubMcribers of the ** imlimn.Reweiw/^ Re^ One 

<3t. A. Katasen & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madrasis 

Weekly Chronicle , — Every one interested in the his* 
tory of religious reform and the evolution of religions 
^thougbt in India should know something abdut this 
.great teacher of the South. 

MP* The annual subsoription to the Indian Beviete 
is Rs. 5 (Five) only including poetsge. SubsoripUon can 
•oommenee from any month. If you have not already 
eeea the Beview send postage stamps for As. Four for a 
free specimen copy to G. A. Natesan Co., Hadhms, 
<?urreiit issues are not givw ae spedmen oopi^ 
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tiUSHNiTlTE SEFOENSRS OF HIDU 

ORinOAIi BEBTOHES OF 

THEIR LIVES AND WRITINGS 

BY 

T. EAJAGOPALA CHARIAR, M.A,, B.D. 

CONTENTS.-— Nathamuni ; Pondarikaksha ; Yamona- 
•oharya; Sri Ramanujaoharya ; Sri Vedanta Desika; 
Manavala Maba Mani ; and Cbaitanya: 

These are a Series of Seven Essays on the Lives and 
Writings of the principal religious reformers of the 
Vaishnavite or Visishtadwaita School of India. The 
‘treatment Is oritioal and historical ; but special promi* 
nence has also been given to the literary side of this 
’Schoors activity. A clear account of the growth ot 
Vaishnavaism is intended to be conveyed by these Lives 
*of Eminent Reformers, and reference has throughout 
been made to the development of doctrines. A special 
•chapter is devoted to the exposition of the Visisbtad* 
waita philosophy according to Ramanuja. The growth 
•of Vaishnavaism in Northern India is briefly dealt with 
in the last Essay, that on Sri Chaitanya, wherein that 
great Saint’s career is also fully described. 

He. /. ifo Subscribers of the Lidian Revietef* As. i2: 

'G. A. Natesan & Go,, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras* 

Bombay Guardian. This little book oan be reoom* 
vended to all pmons who care about the eabject, for 
dte interesting biographieai notes, ite abundanoe of 
Hindu lorsi and its perfect lucidity* 

The Bangoon Spectator. The above work by Mr» 

• X Rajagppata Oiariar, M. A., B. L., outlines in seven 
Vssaye of exoeptional abiUty, the developaiont . and 
influenoe of a great sehool of Indian phOoeophy* 




As^ie^ts pjf the Yedpnta* 

''CONTBOTh. 


The Yedant*— Seme Baatoat for Stwdy. 

The Jjate Mr. N. Vyfehinatha Aiyar, m. a« 

Veda aad the VadaBtaa 

The Late Prof. Max Muller 

Yedanta Toward All Religions. 

S\vami Abhedananda. 

The Yedanta In Outline. 

Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan. 


The Yedanta Religion. 

Professor M. Itangaohariar, m. a. 

The Ethics of the Yedanta. 

The Late Mr. N. V/thinatba Aiyar, A* 
Bao Bahsbdur Vasudeva J. Kirtikar, 


The Philosophy of tho Yedanta. 

Dr. Paul D^ussen. 


The Yedanta Philosophy. 

8wami Vivekanauda. 

The Yedantio Doctrine of the Future Life. 

Pandit Bitaaath Tattvabhushan. 

The Yedanta : Its Theory and Practice. 

Swami Saradauanda. 


The Yedanta for the World. 

Swami Vivekauanda. 


Price As • 12. To Subscril^ers of the Review As* 8*^. 
G. A. Natcc'an cfe Co , Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 


International Journal of Ethics^ Vainable little- 

book The whole book is worthy of careful study 

by ereryone interested in theology or philosophy. 

The TheoeopMcal Review, This, useful little Tolume' 

The Prabuddha Bharata, A worthy compilation.. 
It will repay perusal. 

The Englishman Will interest readers who make p# 
etody of Oriental thought There are six essays an^ 
th^ are all apprecietiya and nmant to etimolelke one ^ 
belieye in the eternal principles of the Vedanta. 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

With thb text in Devanaoam and 
AN ENQtlSH TBANSLATION 

BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 

has long been my ambition to place within 
reach of the Engllsh-reading public a cheap edition of 
the Bhagavad'Gita with the text in Devanagari and an 
English translation ot the same. Mrs. Annie Bosant, 
that warm and tried friend of India whose services to 
^ut land it were vain to count, has enabled me to realize 
that ambition by generously granting the use of her 
English translation. It is devoutly hoped that this great 
scripture of tbo Hindus will fit.d a placo in thousands of 
homes both in India and elsowhero. ~G. A. NATESAN. 

Price per copy, 4s. 2 (Th^o). 

Wbea ordetjing mention the number of copies. 
tS"" Stamps wifi not be received 

Tha Prabudha BJiarata. — In clearness of type, in size 
•and shape, the book leaves nothing to be desired. We 
-ean heartily recommend it to all who want a trustworthy 
pooket*edition of the Gita. 

The Modem Retneto.— Mr. Natesan is'bidding fait to be 
the Indian Boutledge. This finely printed edition of a 
well-known and excellent translation has been here 
'Ofiered at an impossibly cheap price, and it should make 
its way to every Indian home and heart. 

'G. A; Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Ghetty Street, Madras. 

^ IWB* ANNIE BESANT* A sketch of her Life and 
her Bemoes to India. With copious extracts from her 

speeches and writings. With a portrait, 64 pages. 
Price Annas Four. 

NATION-BUILDING* A Stirring appeal to Indians. 
SuggMtions for the building of the Indian Nation; 
Eddoation as the basis of National Life ; National Uni* 
ireirdties for India. Prioe A»B as Two. 




nEUFEft lEAMimiFBim 

BY 

THE ANAGABIEA DHABMAPALA 

Prie* As, IS. To SvJbscrihers of the Review” As. 8. 

SRI SANKARACHARYA. 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY 0. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, m.a., t.». 
HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the " Review ” As. 8.. 

Sri Madhwa and Madhwaisnt 

A HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCH. 

BY C. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, m.a., I..T. 
Price As. i2. To Subscribers of the "Review,” As. 8.- 

SRI RAMANUJACHARYA. 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANOAR. m.a. 

HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY T. RAJAOOPALACRARIAR, m.a., B.&. 
Price. As. i2. To Subscribers of the" Review,” As. 

G. A. NMaMvft Co., Sonkoiuna Chettj Sltee^ 




liidiafi Ifsiniiil Ooi^ 

An Account of Its Orifin and Its Growth 
Full Text of all the Presidential Addresses 
Reprint of all the Congress Resolutions 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses 
Notable Utterances on the Movement 
Portraits, of all the Congress Presidents 
This is aa exhaustive and oompleta Oolleotion of alL 
the Congress Presidential Addresses and the Resolutions’ 
passed at the sittings of all the Congresses. The book 
also oontains extracts from the Welcome Addresses deli-^ 
vered at all the Congresses and several Notable Utter- 
anoes on the Congress Movement by men like the late^ 
Charles Bradlaugh, Robert Knight, Sir William Hunter, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, Sir Richard Garth, Lord Cromer, 
Sir Charles Dilke and others^^An attractive feature oT 
the book is a oolleotion of the portraits of all the Con^ 
grass Presidents. Cloth Bound. Over 1,100pp. Crown 8vo. 
Price Rm. 3, To Subscribers of the ** Revieto^*' Rm* 

Lord Ampthill.-^The book seems to me a very complete * 
and well-chosen summary and it is one which will bo- 
useful to many people besides myself for the purpose of 
reference. 

Sir Herbert Hoberts, M. P.-^The record of the work 
of the National Congress is not only of extreme interest- 
but will be most useful in future as a source of informa- 
tion as to the progress of enlightened opinion in India- 
upon many questions deeply affecting the welfare of tho 
people. 

G. A. Natesan & Cd., Sunkurama Chotty Street, Madras*. 

The Hindustan Review . — The Indian statesman, 
politician, or publicist could scarcely have at this time 
of the year a better book on his shelf than that desig* 
nated The Indian National Congress.” It is obvious- 
that DO public man or publicist's book-shelf of works of 
referenoe can be complete without a copy of Mr. 
Natesan’s excellent compilation of the Congress liters-- 
tutiw ConsideriDg Its bulk and matter, it is eheapl^- 
priced at Rs« 3. 




'fil’iwpsesof the Orient T<(-Day 

3 Y PAHTT NZHAL BINOH; 

0«-*Th6 following paged are the record of a 
^recent ramble through Asia, toe author having personally 
visited all the lands about which he writes, with one or 
two exceptions. ' 

It is a collection of impressions formed as the writ^ 
-slowly journeyed from one land to another, living 
amongst the people, as one of them. 

The book falling into the hands of the Indian youth — 
^or whom it is especially designed — will be the means of 
inspiring him to work for the uplift of his land. 

Contents \ — Asia’s Spell Broken; How Disillusion- 
ment Came; Asia a Menace to the West; Japan’s Im- 
perial Dream ; Oriental Trade Supremacy ; Autocracy 
to Limited Monarchy ; The Modern Oriental V/oman in 
the Making; Where Woman Has The Upper Hand; 
‘The Modernization of Japan; Flaws in Japanese 
Modernization ; Education in Japan ; Japan’s Material 
Prosperity; Japan: China’s Gadfly; The Celestial 
‘^Student Abroad ; Exit the Old, Enter the New in China ; 
'^'^^olution, Not Bevolution in India ; The Spirit of 
May.:^ Leaving Hindustan; To-Day in Afghanistan: 
Persia Evolving Cosmos Out of Chaos; Rural Life in 
Iran ; Egypt’s Agitation for Autonomy; Egypt’s Prepa- 
ration for Self-Government. 

First Edition. Price : Re- One- 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,'* As- t 2 . 

A. Natesan & Co., Sunkumma Ghetty Street, Madras. 

The Ouzerati - — Mr. Saint Nihal Singh tells us how 
the impaot of the West upon the Bast has shaken the 
Oriental out of his metaphysioal musings and taught 
him to think of the world of to-day, how the new 
awakening is to be traced in all Eastern countries. He 
is an optimist and in favour of an all-sided progress. 

The spirit that runs through the whole book is oom- 
vnendable and deserves to he imbibed the Indian 
:70ttths for whom the book is intended. 




My IndrM R^miniscenceSi 

By^br. PttttI DeuMait 

EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION 

In reoovding sny ix^presaions of my trip to India In tho^^ 
Winter of 1892*98, and thus presenting them to the pnhlio' 
I have yielded to the wishes of my friends, partly because* 
notwithstanding the shortness of my stay in India, I 
was enabled, being favoured by oiroumstanoes, to get a 
deeper insight into the life of the natives than a Euro* 
pean usually eets.' 

My knowledge of Sanscrit, the^study of it had been to 
speak, my daily bread for the twenty years previous to' 
my trip, was of immense service. 

what was to be of still greater use to me’ in India than 
the knowledge of the ancient and sacred language of tho 
lud, was the fact that I had happened to have spent the 
best energies of a number of years in entering into the 
roirit of the^Upanishads and the Vedanta bMd upon* 
them** 

CONTENTS 

Introductory ; From Marseilles to Bombay ; Bombay ; 
From Bombay to Peshawar ; From Peshawar to Calcutta ; 
Calcutta and the Himalayas ; From Calcutta to Bombay 
via Allahabad ; From Bombay to Madras and Ceylon ; 
Homeward Bound. Afpekdix : — Philosophy . of ^ the * Ve*^ 
ddnta. Far$vfell to India \ A Poeic.> 

Grown 8vo. 270 pages, with a frontispiece. 

/Vice l?e* /--/• To' Subscrih^B^ Re.xL 


Natesan A Co., Sunkurama.Chotty, Street, Ji^ 

Merit of the Book, — Dr. Deussen’s account of his 
Rur throughout India, his description of its prinoi« 
pal oitiM, its shrines, pilgrimages and its many holy 
imots, its leading men of various communities and 
masses afford much interesting reading. The language 
In which he describes the customs, ceremonies, manners, 
traits and traditions of the Indian people — notwith* 
standing the shortoess of his stay in India— shows hia 
l^found admiration and love for the land which, to use 
mt own words, ** had for years beoome a kind ot spM* 
toal motlier*eountry ” to him* ^ 
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POPULAR <EOmON 

Essays in National Idealism 

BT ANAKDA K. OOOUABASWAMY 
CoiffTBim Tho Dee^r Meaning of the Struggle; 
Indian Nationality; Mata Bhanto; The Aims and 
Methods of Indian Arts ; Art and Toga in India : Tho 
Infinenoo oS. Modem Europe on Indian Art ; Art of the 
East and of tho West ; The induenoe of Greek on Indian 
. Art ; Education in India ; Memory in Education ; 
Christian Missions in India ; Swadeshi ; Indian Musio ; 
Musio and Education in India ; Gramophones-^nd why 
not? 

Select Cplnions 

<< The Indian National Movoment appears to us to have 
entered a new phase, and tho publication of the present 
volume from Dr, Coomaraswamy'a pen marks a definito 

stage in the progress of that movement It is olear 

that a very important step has been taken to promote the 
cause of Indian Nationalism along Indian as distinguish* 
ed from Western lines by the publioation of the work.”— 
Dawti Magaeine. 

** One could ^rdly be prepared for tho vigour of thought 
and masculine energy of English, by which they aro 
marked Tnoir author is a logical and uncompro- 
mising reactionary Yot we cannot deny tho beauty 

and truths of the pure ideal as he so nobly and persist* 

cntly holds it up Before us Wo think tho book he 

has written to be of surpassing valuo .** — Modern Eernete^ 
Re* /. To Subscribers of the ” Indian RevietSf*^ As. §21 

G. A. Natesan &, Co:, Sunkurama Chotty Street, Madcacu 

THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHAS 

By the Anagarika Dharmapala. This is a olear and 
conoise account of the Life and Teachings of Lord 
Buddha. Written by a well-known Buddhist authoriify 
and in a 8t>]e specially intended for non-Bt^dhista, the 
book is bound to be widely oiroulated and appreoiaM. 
With an appendix Prioe As. 12. To subsoribort of 
tho ^Indian ftoview** As. 8. 



THE CONGRESS 

JVIovement. Leaders. Subjects. 

The Indian Hatlonal Condmti.— dn aoooont of iti 
origin and growth. Fall text of all the PreBidential 
Adaresses. Reprint of all the Oongress Besolutiona. 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses. Notable 
Utterances on the Movement. Portraits of all the 
Congress Presidents* Cloth Bound. Over 1,100 j^es. 
■Crown 8vo« Rs; 8. To Subscribers of the ** Indian 
Eeview,” Rs. 2-8. 

Dadabhal Haoroira Speeches.— An up-to-date, ex- 

liaustive and comprehensive collection. With a portrait. 
Rs. 2. To Subscribers of the ** Indian Review, l-8« 

Recent Indian Finance. — By Mr. Dinsha Edulji 
Wacha. A valuable collection of papers relating to 
Indian Finance, etc. Price Am* d» 

Indians of South Africa. — Helots within the Empire I 

How they are Treated. By H. 8. L* Polak. Be. 1. To 
Subscribers of the ** Indian Review,'* As. 12. 

Gokhale's Speeches. — An exhaustive and oompre- 
hensive oolleotion of his speeches, with a biogpraphioal 
sketch and a portrait. Over 1,000 pages. Crown 8vo. 
Rs. 8. To Subscribers of the Indian Review,** Rs. 

Dr.^^Rash Beharl Ghoae*8 Speeches.—- As. 12. To 

Subscribers of the ** Indian Review,** As. 8. 

d. A, Natesan & Oo«, Bunkurama Ohetty Street, Madiii, 

Romesh Chunder Dutt Says : — “ I have perused a 
great portion of the Congress literature as published in 
a handy volume by the enterprising publisher, Ifr. 
Natesan ; and to those who desire honestly to know the 
aims and aspirations of the educated men of India, 1 ean 
honestly recommend a perusal of this valuable puWoa- 
tion. An honest oritio will find in this volume — from the 
first page to the last — a sincere desire to support and 
sustain the Government by the co-operation of the peqrfa. 

ifaiscr-i-jEtind, Bombay. Ail Indians should feel 
exceedingly mteful to Natesan & Go., for all these 
'Valuable pubuoations at cheap prioes. 




Books on liidilfe 

My ladtan Beninlsoeiimi.— By Dr« Paul Dauts^^. 
Ph>fe8sor of the Unireraity of Kiel» tranclated by A, King* 
Dr. Deusaen’s aobouat of his tpur throughout India, 
his deaoriptlon of its prlnotpal cities, its ahrines, eto.,. 
afiord much interesting reading. The language in which 
be desoribea the oastoms, ceremonies, manners, traits 
and traditions of the Indian people— shows profound ad- 
miration and love for the land which, to use his own 
words, ** had for years become a kind of spiritual mother- 
©ouDtry** to him. Prioe Re. 1-4. To Bubsoribers of 
the “ Indian Review/* Re. 1. 

. Qlimpies of the Orient to-day. —By Baint Nihal Bingh. 
In this bojk, Mr. Singb describes the transition that has 
taken place in Asia, during the last few decades, traces 
the causes of the awakening and o^ers a prophecy as to 
its uloimate efifeot. Price. Re. 1. To Subsojibera of the 
** Indian Review,** As. 12. 

All about Delhi.— An Exhaustive hand book compiled 
from auuiicniio sources. With 36 Illustrations Re. l-8«. 
To Subscribers, Re. 1-4. 

Essays in National Idealism.— By Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, D. Be. Popular Edition with 6 illustra* 
tio is Ra. 1. To subscribers of the Indian Bevigut, As. 12. 

The Swadeshi Movement. — A Symposium by Repre- 
sentative Indians and Anglo-Indians. An excellent and 
authoritative oolleotion of aihoial and non-official views. 
Be. 1, To Subscribers of the ** Indian Review,** As. 12. 


G% A. NateSan & Go., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madracr 


Moulmein Advertiser. Every one of the volumes,, 
big and small, Messrs. Natesan have of recent years 
published, contains views of India and Indian current 
history and forms a most reliable reference of the great- 
social and mental movements now pulsating throughout 
In^ 

SarijvartrMvn^ Bombay. Not a month elapses but 
ihls'enterprising firm brings out elaborate volumes on 
evdry^ldna of subject that affects the interests of India 
add Aej are generally the work of men who know what. 
Iliey are writing about 



Indian Political Literetuif; 

K«ayi In latlonal M^Ultm.— By J>t* Azkuda K* 
‘Coomanswami with illustrations. One. To Bab* 
aoribers of the ** Indian Beview.’* As. Ifi. 

Morley'i Indian Speeches. —With an Appreoiatton of 
Lord Morley, aud A Portrait, Crown 8vo., Si40 Pages. 
Be. Coe. To Bubaoribers o! the Indian BeuieUt As. 12. 

Ookhale’s Speeches. —With a biographical sketehand 
a portrau. Over 1,000 pages, Crown 8vo. Bs. 8. To 
•SuDscribers of the ** Indian Review,’* Rs. 2-d« 

The Indians of South AMea.— By H. 8. L. Polak. 
-Be. Oae. To Bubaaribers of the ** Indian Review,” As. IS. 

Dadabhal Naoroji's Speeches and Writings.— With a 
portrait. Bs. Two. To Subscribers of the Indian 
Review,” Be. 1-8. 

Glimpses of the Orient to-day.— By Baint Nihal 
Bingh. Price Be. 1. To Bubsoribers of the ** Indian 
Review,” As, 12. 

The Indian National Congress.— An account of its 
oriffiin and growth. Full text of all the Presidentid 
Addresses. Reprint of all the C'^ngress Resolntions. 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses. Portraits of 
the Congress Presidents. Over 1,230 pages Crown 8vo. 
Bs, 3. To Subsonbers of ” The Indian Review,” Rs. 2-8. 

Indian Hilitary Expend vture.— By Mr, Dinshaw 
lEduIji Waoha. As. i. 

Recent Indian Finance.— By Mr, Diubha Edulji 
Waoha, Price As. 4. 

Indian Railway Finance.— By Mr. B, E. Waoha. As ".4. 
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Or, A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Btreet, Madras** 
The Indian People . — By collecting the speeches and 
writings of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, Swami Vivekanandai 
the Honorable Mr. Gopai Krishna Gokhalei Lord 
Mmrley, he has done a distinot servioe to both the 
younger and elder generations of Indians ; for, ttiese 
are books which the younger people like to have oon* 
atanUy by their side to study and the elders to rtfsr to 
^ooeasionally. 




INDUSTRIAL INDIA 

BY MR. GLYN BARLOW. M.A. 

CONTENTS. 

1. PatrlotiBin in Trade. 3. Co-o^ration. 3. Industrial. 
Exhibitions. 4. The Inquiring Mind. 6. Investigarioii. 
6. Indian Art. 7. Indian Stores. 8. India's Custcmets.. 
9. Turning the Corner. 10. Oonolusion. 

SECOND EDITION 

Re. i. To Subscribers of the ** Indian Review As. 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

“ The Madras MaiZ.”— Throughout the book there is a 
cheery note of optimism which ought to be encouraging 
to those who are exerting themselves to bring about 
knproTements. 

“ The Madras Times .'* — This little book is well written^ 
well edited and well published, and we can Bafel}r 
recommend our Indian friends to read, mark and inward*^ 
ly digest its contents. 

^[The Daily Posts” Bangalore . — The book is an 
eminently readable one, and if it does not prove useful 
that will not be due to the fault of the writer. 

The Indian S^tcdor” — Every' young ma n in India 
ought to read Mr. Glyn Barlow’s hook^ 

G., A. Natesan & Co.| Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras*. 

The Bombay Gazette. Overflows with good advice 
to industrial and trading classes, which they would do< 
well to consider. 

The Indian Magazine and Review. This book con- 
tains an appeal to Indians to promote industries in their 
own country on jprinciples of combination, and the* 
nractioal question is discussed, how far this is possiblo 
At fMMent, united efforts being there so little un&rstood 
00 attempted. 

The Mngliehman. The book should be in the hands- 
of every publuHipirited man in this eountry. 



on Indian Economicn 

BY THE LATE MAHADEV OOVIND RANADE* 

OoKTSNTS .-^Indian Politioal Economy ; the Re- 
ocgaoisation of Beal Oradit in India; Ketherlauda 
India and Oaltnre System; Present State of Indian 
Maunfaetare and Outlook of the same ; Indian Foreign 
Emigration; Iron Industry— Pioneer Attempts; Indus * 
trial Conferenoe ; Twenty Years* Review of Census 
Btatiatios; Local Qovanunent in England and India; 
Emancipation of Serfs in Russia ; Prussian Land Legis- 
lation and the Bengal Tenancy Bill ; the Law of Land 
Sale in British India. 

Ifs. F. To Suhacribers of the “ Indian Beview^^ Re, i^8* 
SELECT OPINIONS. 

/iKf/a.— Indispensable upon the shelves of every 
student of Indian Politios. 

Tba PoSiiicai Science Qiiar/erly.— The author 
not only has a complete command of English bat 
nnoovers with great skill the mistakes made by the 
British in ^applying the maadma ot English Political 
Economy to Indian eonditfeiMU 

O* A« Natesan & Oo.» Bonkorama Chetty Stxeet» Madras, 

The West Coast Spectator ^ — ^This is a very valuahle 
contribution to Indian Political Economy, and should 
prove extremely useful just now when important qaestione 
telaliiig to the development of our country*! resonroee 
areengaging the attention of the people. The book shoold 
And a place in all libraries and may with advantage he 
need by all college students and others who wish to have 
Inf or ma tiQP aboul the ooniitry*a induatriid reeenreee. 



THE SWADESHI HOYEMEI^ 

▲ BYXEOSXDX BE ^ 

RepnMnimttve tadimoM mad Aagtodddimam 
CoaUats Nsovoji; H« H. Tha 0«d6- 

war of Barods ; The Hon. Mr. O. K. Gk)khal6 ; The Hon. 
Df. Bash Behari Ohose ; l^eHon. Sir Vitaldas Damodar 
Thaokersey ; The Hon. Md. Tnsnf Khan Bahadur ; Mrs. 
Annie Besant ; Bajah Peary Mohan Mukerjee ; Sister 
Hivedita; Iiala Lajpat Bai; Dewan Bahadur K. Krishna- 
ewamy Bow; The Hon. Mr. Harikishen Zjal; Babn 
Surendranath Banerjea : Bal Bahadur Lala Baij Nath; 
Dewan Bahadur Bagunatha Bow; Bomesh Chunder 
Dutt, C.I.E., I.C.S.; Mr. A. Chaudhuri; Hon. Mr. 
Parekh ; Mr. D. E. Waoha ; Hon. Pandit Madan Mohad 
Malaviya ; Mr. Aswioi Kumar Datta ; The Hon. Mr» 
Krishnaswamy Iyer ; Hon. Mr. Ambioa Oharan Musum- 
^ar; Dewan Bahadur Ambalal B. Desai; Mr. O. 8. 
Arundale; Sir Charles Elliot, Mr, David Goetlinff; 
Bajah Prithwipal Singh, Bai Bahadur P, Ananoa 
Oharlu, c.i.E, ; Sir E. C. Tuck, x.c.s.i. ; Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy ; Mr. Mir bur Bahman; Abdul Baaul, 
Esq., Bar.-a^Latf ; Babu Tara Praaanna Mukerji; Dewan 
Bahadur Govindaraghava Iyer ; Mr. Abdul Halim Ghus- 
navi ; Bao Bahadur B. N, Mudholkar ; His Honor Sir 
Herl^rt T. White ; Mr. Charles W. McKinn ; Mr. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak ; Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghose ; Pandit 
Bambaj Dutt ; Mr. Mushir Hosain Kid wai, JBar.-a/-LtfSS, 
|The book also contains the views of H. E. Lord Minto. 
H. E. Sir Arthur Lawley, H. H. Sir Andrew Fraser ana 
liOTd Ampthill. 

Price Re* /. To Subscribers ofihfi Review ** AeTIl^ 
O* A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Ohetty Streett Hadzwa 
The Jmmt JcLTnehud^ We oonsider this book worthy 
of special study. 

Sir Eoptr Lethbridge^ K. C, /• K. — Students of 
economics and of social science throughout the world 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Messrs. Natesan for the^ 
admirable series of little volumes containing all these 
valuable speeches and essays. 

The Mueealman* Calculated to amply repay peresek 




Essays on Indlao Art, Indostry A Educatioa 

BIT B. HAVBLIi 

tilti PAn4patfOovemment Sduiol ofArtin tMejMa* ] 
^ AvJthot qJ I ndian Sculplure and PaifUing^*^ etc. 

All these Sssftjs deid with westions whieh oentinne 
to possess m liviog intetest* %ie saperscitions whioh 
they attempt to diq^l still loom largely in popalar 
imaginatfbn, and the reforms they advocate still remain 
to be carried out. • « • 

ConteotB The Ta} and Its Designers. The Revival 
of Indian Handicraft, Art and Education in India, Art 
and University Reform in India, Indian Administration 
and * Swadeshi ’ and the Uses of Art. 

SELECT OPINIONS. 

The Eagthhmaat Calcutta. — ^Mr. Havell’s research* 
•es and conclusions are always eminently readable. * * * 
His pen moves with his mind and his mind is devoted to 
the restoratlbn of Indian Art to the position it formerly 
occupied in the life of the^ple, to its reclamation from 
the degradation into whioh Western ideals, falsely applied, 
have .plunged it, and to its application as an inspiring 
force to all Indian progress and development. * * * It is 
full of expressions of high) practical utility, and entirely 
free from the jargon of the posturing art enthusiast. 

Tba Modern Review , — We may at once express our 
<^phatio oouvictigp that it is a remarkable book, destin- 
ed to leave Its impress on the ourrent thought of India, 
and to guide her efforts into new channels, to her great 
glory and honour. Grown ^vo., SXXVpp. 

Re* i -4. 'To Subscribers of ihe ** Indian Revievf^' Re* /. 

Ot. A. Natesan&Oo.i Bunkuiama Ohetty Street, Madras*' 

The Harvest Field. Anything that will make India 

more beautiful appeals powerfully to us 

*Ihe Essays are interesting. 

The Chrietian PairioL — All are thouf^tful and, 
inspiring articles and stimulate the reader to think of 
new pa&s for the rising generation and avoid be a t e n 
smd overcrowded traoks in whioh mapy young men ana 
ntiU content to walk. 


THE IMPRaVEMENT OF - 

INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

SOME LESSONS PROM AMERICA 

By Mrs. Saint Nlhal Slnjch 

AT7TBOB OF 

Thi Mouse Hygienic ** ** My Favourite Bec^pei ** 

“ How to Make Good Things to Fat *’ 

“ The Virtues of Vamiahr etc. 

TABLE OP CONTENTS 

Pags 

PtTBLiSHEB’fl Preface •• | 

Where Farming is a Profitable Pastime 1 

How The American Govt. Helps The Farmbb • J 30 
The Relation op Manure to The Crop 65 

Plant Breeding in America 92 

How They IUise Rice in America ‘ loa 

Wheat-Growing in America „ ,, 12T 

Making Money out of I^lk JS •! fSUT 

Crown 8vo, 160 pages 

^ Price Re. I To Subscribers, Am, 12', 

Q, A, Natosan & do., Sonkurama Chettj Btrest/.Madrai^ 

!Z%€ Indian Nation : — Cultured, energetic and enter- 
prising publishers of Madras. 

27ie Kayastha Messenger The worthy publishers- 
have laid the educated clasies under a deep debt of 
gratitude by placing before them interesting, useful and 
dieap publications. 

The Moulmein Advertiser i—^The many valuable^ 
boosts published by Messrs. Natesan & Co«, on 
subjects of the deepest interest and value to India should 
lib a recognised place in the library of every student of 
India, past and present 



lfilH!U(.TlIl{Al IHDDSTRIES IN INDI& 

BY MB. BBEDICK B. BAYAMI 
WITH Alt nnntODucnoK bit 

SIB yrrAU>HAS damodab thaokebsey 

Coatmta Agrioultura ; Bioa ; Wheat ; Cotton ; 
Btigar<.OaDe; Jute? Oilseeds; Aoaoia; Wattle Barks; 
Itann Hemp ; Camphor ; Lemon-Qrass Oil ; Ramie ; 
Rubber ; Minor Produots : Potatoes ; Fruit Trade ; Lao 
Industry; Tea andCofiee; Tobaooo : Manores; Subsidiary 
Zodostriss: Beruraltnre ; A^oultnre ; Floriculture; 
CaUto-FaiaiUng ; Dairy Industry ; Poultry-Raising ; An 
Appeal. 

ffir T^taldhas Thaokersey irrites : — 

Mr. S. B. Bayani, 1 think, has given valuable informa- 
tion regarding the present state and future possibilities 
of the principal oultivated crops of India. 
f*. I. To Subaeribara of the " Indian Bavievt,” As. 12. 

Mr.' W. R. Sharp, Dibbotob of Pobuo Instbuctior, 
Bombay. ** Agricultural Industries in India” by Beedick 
R. Sayaniy price Rupee One, and published by G. A. 
Natesan dsCo., Esplanade, Madras, is recommended as 
a 'book suitable for tho Idbcaries of Secondary Schools 
in this Pkeeidenoy. 

H. E. Thu Oovbbnob ob Bombay hopes Uiat it may 
have a wide oircnlation and stimulate the introduction 
of the improvements vrhioh are so necessary if India is to 
reach Its fall eoonomio developmeut as a prodnoing 
eonntryi 

O. A. Natesan ft Co.. Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

The Provincial Timea : — Messrs. G. A. Natesan 
Pnbiialien, Esplanade, Madras, have issued a series of 
books not olone of interest to a general reader, bat of 
valae ao referenoee and historical records. 

TkahtdUm TRAiess:— G. A. Natesan ft Co., Madias 
an making quite a name for themselvea by their varied 
ptibUeathms. 

^Ch$ Xn^ftrat—Tbat terooionsly entorpriaing firm of 
po hM o hor B, Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 




IndtaB irts, lai 

Jl^lcaltaral Indattriet la ladla.— By Beadlok Bt 

Bayani. With an introduotion by Bir Vitaldai 2>Mioda«j 
Thaokersey. Be. 1. To BttbRcribers of the Indian Bevieti' 
-Aa, 12. 

Hisaye on Indian Irt, Indnatry and Bdaoatloa.— By • 
B,Hav6ll» Be. 1-4. To Subscribers of the Indian = 
Beviow,*' Be. 1. 

The Bvadeshl Movement.-^ A Symposium by Be]^^ 
tentative Indians and Anglo-Indians. Be. 1. ;. To Bub*' 
'scribers of the Indian Review, As. 12. 

Essays on Indian Beonomiei.— By the late Mahade? 
<lovinda Ranade Rs. 2. To Subscribers of the Indian 
Review,” Re, 1-8. 

Industrial lndla.->By Glyn Barlow, m, lT SiconA 
JiJdition, Re. 1. To Subscribers of the ** Indian BevieWi^ 
As. 12. 

Lift-Irridation.— By A. Ohatterton. Second Edition 
Bevised and enlarged. Price Bs. 2. 

Indian Industrial and Economic Problema.— By Prof. 

T. G. Kale, Fergusson College, Poon^. Price Be. One 
to Subscribers of The .*^ Indian Bieview” As 12. 

The Improvement of Indian I|rioaltore.— Some 

Jjessons from America. By Cathelyne Singh. Price Be. 1. 
To Subscribers of the ** Indian Beview,” As. 12. 


'G. A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

The Christian Patriot .‘—Part of the present interest 
in industrial matters in Southern India at least is due in 
^considerable measure to the assiduity of this well-known 
firm in this direction for years past ever since iha 
industrial problem began to attract aotioa. 

Kaieer-UHind, We^do not think we are gdilly of 
any exaggeration when* we say that there is no IndiaOj 
firm of publishers which can surpass Messrs. 0. A. Na- 
tesan and Co., of Madras in point of ntilitartan enter*^ 
^se of a most patriotie oharacter. The firm’s greal aim 
ts how best and most expeditiously to serve the publie. , 



AMUSma RaADtNai^AaoMM Pour Bmcb. 

Nbw tudMo lhiifo«.-^Nineteea amusing and in- 
Btraotiva Vdatr 'Skf ,Mr. G* Hayavadana Ran, Fellow of 
tha Anthcopologioai Instiinte, London. Price Ae. 4. 

Tmteeof Reye and Mppa//.— By T. M. Bundaram. 
CKxteen amuBing and instrneiive stories. The stories ara 
oharaoteriaed by a great deal of wit and humour. Pricu 
Ae. 4, 


Tmiee of Komaii Wit aad HVedom.— Twenty-five^ 
amusing and instructive stories. By 0. Hayavadana Rau, 
n.A.f s.iit Price Ae^ 4* 

Taiee of Teaaatl Ramaa,^ThQ famous Court 
Jester of Southern India. Twenty-one Amusing Stories. 
By Pandit 8. M. Natesa Sastri. Third iBdition. As. 4. 

PoUtiore of the To/ngrtfs.— A collection of forty-two 
highly amusing and instructive tales. By G.R.Bubramiah 
Pantulu. Price As. 4. 


Tales of Marlada Raman. Twenty-one Amusing 
Stories. By P. Ramaohandra Row Avergal, Retired. 
Statutory Civilian. Second Edition. Price As. 4. 

The Son-ln-Laer Abroad t and other Indian folk-tales< 
of Fen. Folly, Cleverness, Cunning, Wit and Humour. 
By P. Ramaohandra Rao, b.a., b.l., Retired Statutory 
Civilian. Second Edition. . As. 4. 


Mallreyl: A Vodio Story in Six Chapters. By- 
Pandit Bitauath Tattvabhushan. Second Edition. As. 4, 

G. A. Hatesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

The Madras Mail : — ^A delightful oolleotioD of witty 
lalee and aneodc^s. The storiee are quaint and clever. 

. The Madras Standard :-^PopnlBe Tales abounding 

in fun and humour,... Ought to be of great interest 

andamusement especially to the foreign reader and the 
folk-lorist. The book is well suited to while away agree*^ 
^1y enough an idle half-hour during a railway journey. 

P^ttfob Bdueqtional Journal,. These tales are^ 
simple but very amusing. 


Bio^rapliies of Enmniitlidliiis 

A Series of Uniform Booklets oook n Portcall 
Footacmp 8vo» Price Am. Pour oucb 

The aim of this Series is to^nresent M^thin a short 
•compass sketches of the lives and careers of all emioeitt 
Indians. Each Volume besides givini^ a succinct bio- 
graphical sketch contains copious extract t^e 

speeches and writings of the personages deaoribM. The 
Series has been pronounced by the Press to be *^the 
inoi^t welcome addition to Indian, biographical and 
•critical literature.*' 

Di>.dabhai Naorojf R. T. Telaag 

i:iF P. M. Mehta Sarendranath BaaMf]oa 

Dinsha Eduljl Wacha Romosh Chnadev IHM 

IdahadeY Govind Ranade Ananda Mohan Bom 
S ri Ramakrishna W. C. Bonnerjoo 

Paramahamsa Budruddln Tyabjl 

Swam! Yivekananda Sir Byed Ahmoi 

Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale Lai Mohun GhoM 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose M. K. Gandhi 

Lala Lajpat Ral Madan Mohan Malavlya 

Ravi Yarma Baba Krlsto Dai Pal 

Torn Dutt R. R. Mudholkar 

Price As. 4 Each. / Doe. at a time Am. 3 each. 

O. A. Natesan & Co,, Sunkurama Chetty Rtraftt, 

The Sanj Vartman. Messrs. Nateoan & Co, are 
doing a distinct and national service by issuing bri^ 
aketches of the lives of men who have played an import- 
ant part in the modem epochs of Indian history. 

The Indu PraJeccah. It goes without 8aying*that the 
lives are well written and the usefulness of the broohuxoa 
is enhdnced by copious extracts from the speeches and 
'Writings of the subjects of the portraits. 



The “ Friejids of India” Series 

This Is A new Series of short biogranhieel ric steh e e of 
omioent men who have laboured for tne good of Indiat 
which the Publishers venture to think will be a welcome 
addition to the political and faistorioal literatoie of the 
country. These biographies are so written as to form a 
gallery of portraits of permanent interest to the student 
as well as to the politician. Copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the Friends of India " on 
Indian Affaire are given In the sketches. Each volume 
has a frontispiece and is prieed at As. i a copy. 

Lord Korley Charles Bradlaugh 

Lord Ripen John Bright 

Sir William Wedderburn Henry Faweett 
Mrs. Annie Besant Mr. A. 0. Hume 

Lord Minto Sir Henry Cotton 

Edmund Burko Lord Macaulay 

The Leader Will be a welcome addition to the 
f^litical and historical literature of the oountry. 

T?ie Modern Beviete On the cover of each volume is 
printed a portrait of the subject of the sketch and the 
etoriers are told in a lively and Interesting mcAnner, vrith 
abort extracts from notable speeobes deUvered. The 
aeries should be welcome to the publio. 

The Central Hindu College Magaeine : — Useful little 
biographies of well-known men and women. These keep 
us up to datot and the prioe, four annas eaofai makes a 
amall library possible for all. 

As. 4 each. 6 {Six) at a time As. 3 each* 

<3r. A. Natesan & Go., Sunkurama Chetty Stroet, Hadraa* 

SISTER NIVEDITA. A Sketch of Her Life and 
Her Servioes to India. Prioe Annas Four. 

The Harveet Field, The little books are written In a 
pleasant style, and contain extracts from the impmrtanl 
speeches of these men. 

The Empire,^ Admirable little biographies. 

^ The ^ CentreU Hindu College Magcusinei — Ueeful 
little biographies of well-known men and women. These 
Aeep us np to date, and the price, four each, 

makes a small library possible for idl. Prioe A8.4eetih. 




. setter OPINIONS ON 

INDIAN RBYIBW^" 

JP«r. X T. Suadwtaodt Torouto, 0anada«-**‘,1 
lead yotir ^Bovlew’ with great interest and profit. * * f 
X wish the * Indian &vlew* could be placed in 
many pubiio Kbrariesin Oanada, the UnitM Btatea 
and England. It would do a silent but telling work.** 

The Late Mr. WitFiam Dighy^ C.F.B* ^ 
In its way— an admirable way— I think the ‘BeFlew/ 
which emanates from Madras, is an exceptionally in* 
teresting monthly publioadon, and I congratulate 
Madras not only on leading the way with a monthly 
^Review,* but on the excellence of its lead.** 

Mr. J. Herbert Roberts, M. P.— “Let me congra- 
tulate you on the admirable editorials of this interesting 
monthly, I appreciate highly your many servioes Up 
the cause of progress in India.** 

The Tribune.-^k storehouse of pleasant and im 
structive reading. 

The Educatioaat l?ev/ow.— There is no periodical 
in India which approaches it for the money* It caters for 
all readers, and should prove a welcome addition to the 
reading tables of first-gi^e colleges. 

Sir WiFFiam WetFderbura.^' An excellent Madras 
Magazine.* 

annual subscription to the Indian Beviete is 
Ba. 5 (Five) only per annum including postage. Subsorip- 
iiou cau commenoe from any month. If you have not 
already seen the Reviets send postage stamos for As. Two 
for a free apeoimen copy t o G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 

G. A. Natesan & Oo., Bunkurama Ohetty Street, Madras.. 

The Indian Patriot i The standard of excellenee 
both in iha matter of style and sabstanoe which the 
* Review * has been enjoying for long is still kept up 
wtdoh undoubtedly speaks much of the energy and abi* 
lily of the Editor. 

Jfr, James Ramsay Maedmald, M, P, 1 read it 
(the ** Indian Review **) every months sometimes right 
fnnn beginning to end and I find it moot profitable. 







